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OME months ago our explosive 
S man was induced to write an 
editorial called “The Coming and 
Going of Clocks.” In this we ob- 
served that clocks seemed no longer 
to be given the place of prominence 
in a room, that they were no longer 
being considered part of its essential 
decoration. The reason we suggested 
for this “going” of clocks was that 
the modern clock lacked color; it 
lacked individuality in design. 

This pebble, casually tossed into 
the still pond of clock manufactur- 
ing seems to have brought ripples 
lapping many shores. Solemn people 
blustered “Nonsense” or words to 
that effect. But others, more alive to 
modern requirements perhaps, took 
it as an encouragement to their en- 
deavors. Scarcely had the waves 
subsided than there appeared on the 
market a distinctive line of clocks 
finished in color, clocks that made 
congenial concessions to the demand 
for something new and gay. 

That a clock should assume pleas- 
ing tints and tones may not seem 
vitally important in the vast scheme 
of our busy world, and yet it is. For 
it is only one more indication of the 
way color and gaiety have seeped 
into the surroundings. 

Color has captured the home. 
Owners who once stood in awe of 
strong colors in decoration now use 
them without a qualm. Even the 
modernist concatenations in curtain 
fabrics, furniture coverings, rugs 
and wall papers are calmly being 
accepted. The exteriors of houses, 
office buildings and even factories 
have taken on a joyous note. Color- 
ful motors make our city streets 
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changing tapestry as traffic threads 
its way in and out. The smallest 
accessory now sings its own gay 
song. Even so vitally important an 
object as a clock joins the chorus. 
Yes, we are enjoying color. And 
there are good reasons why we 
should. 

It has often been said of Ameri- 
cans that so engrossed are we in 
making money that beauty for 
beauty’s sake is far from our com- 
prehension. This our friendly en- 
emies may believe of us. But now 
and again we startle them with 
something quite to the contrary. Our 
idealism assumes unwonted forms. 
We adopt color as bedfellow and 
friend. We assume gaiety as if it 
were the breath of. our nostrils. 
These matters we approach not with 
mincing awe, but with youthful 
gusto, 

Have we forgotten color? Look 
at our motors, where we took the 
gay wings of a bird and the tail of 
a peacock as palette. Are we afraid 
of color? Consider the flowers of 
the field and see how we have set 
them on fabrics and papers for our 
walls. Even our kitchen pots and 
pans glisten red and blue and green! 

We are cetermined to make our 
lives give the impression that we 
are enjoying them. Whereas clocks 


“were once dour of face, were solemn 


reminders of Time’s swift passing 
to an inevitable end, we find them 
now cheerful of countenance. Their 
ticking has become a gay song. 
To such utilitarian necessities we 
give a new function—to be beau- 
tiful, to add to the cheerfulness of 
our surroundings. 
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Goodsweets—ahappythought— _utation by giving careful service. 
a graceful compliment! The Sam- _‘ They are selected for their care in 
pler combines an unusual idea dispensing candies of the first 
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that are exceptional. to distant points. 

Our authorized agencies, one in Every Sampler is doubly guaran- 
nearly every neighborhood in the teed—by our agent and by us. Any- 
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in any way unsatisfactory will 


am ler confer a great favor by reporting it 
* aun promptly. 
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HE measure of a fine architect is no cut-and- 

dried affair like the metric system or its cousin 
Avoirdupois. No, it is an involved and variable 
business compounded of art knowledge, imagina- 
tion, ingenuity, practical horse-sense and the 
ability to express personality in terms of brick, 
stone or wood. Not every prospective builder 
realizes this, nor does every architect possess all 
the five qualities. As a result we see many houses, 
new as well as old, that are just houses—perhaps 
well built and true to architectural precedent, but 
lacking in those finer matters which would have 
caused them to stand out as individualities. 

A house, after all, should be a human reflection. 
Sheltering personalities, it ought to speak for 
tself. As are the sympathy, the understanding, the 
character put into its walls, so is its impression 
upon the stranger within or without its gates. We 
believe in sound, thorough-going architecture. 
But we also believe that through it should shine 


little personality. 


VON TROVERSY is raging around the hot-dog. 
The lowly tid-bit is said to have invaded 
England and is threatening the lordly status of 
the roast beef that made the British Empire what 
it is today. A later chronicler will, perhaps, write 
of its rise and fall among the factors of social 
evolution in our age. Let it be so. Our plaint has 
not been against the hot-dog per se (although 
we'd rather die than eat ’em) but against the 
manner in which it is purveyed along our coun- 
try roads, 

Three years ago when we began the Town 
Betterment series of articles our first suggestion 
was a series of designs for better and more at- 
tractive hot-dog stands. Now one New York 
suburb has been warring against them, a munifi- 
cent benefactor has offered a prize for a good 
hot-dog stand design, and, we hear, there is even 
to be an exhibition of these designs. If we cannot 
combat these assaults against our gastronomy, 
it least let us battle against their assaults upon our 
sense of beauty. 





NY garden book by Dion Clayton Calthrop, 
A as those who have read his The Charm of 
Gardens know, is apt to be a good book. He ha 
the gift for presenting garden beauty and senti- 
ments on flowers without descending to the 
saccharine banalities of so many writers. Recently 
he has come forth with a new volume full of 
quaint wit and treasured lore—A Diary of an 
18th Century Garden, It is the sort of book we 
hope we can keep for ourselves if the pressure of 
Christmas giving doesn’t rob us of it, for we 
know many garden lovers who would treasure its 
beauty. 

Three other little books have brought delight, 
flower books for children, with verces and colored 
pictures by Cicely Mary Barker. They are Flower 
Fairies of the Autumn, Spring and Summer. The 
verses are as pleasant as the colored prints, and 
being as we hope never to grow so old as not to 
enjoy children’s verses, these, too, we hope to keep 
if Christmas doesn’t pull too strongly our hearts. 

After all, the way to prevent this Christmas 
assault on one’s book shelves is to write one’s name 
in a bold flourish on the title page and then pro- 
ceed to dog-ear the corners and make marks on 
the margins. Then you can’t give it away. 
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NE hears many comments, these days, anent 





America’s need of more numerous flying 
fields whither our aviating populace may descend 
in safety and whence departures may be made 
with greater neatness and dispatch. Such accommo- 
dating terrains appear to be especially desired in 
the vicinity of sizable cities, naturally enough. 

Quite apart from the safety of those who go 
up to the air in ships, it may well be that flying 
fields would prove a salutary antidote for a cer- 
tain type of real estate development that is dis- 
tressingly prominent on the fringes of more than 
one of our large population centers. It would 
seem that certain great tracts of level land, 
originally swamps but now filled with refuse 
thinly crusted with poor soil and lined with 
blocks of fly-by-night “cottages” as alike as the 
kernels on a corncob, might better echo to the 
roar of the twelve-cylinder motor than to the 
hum of the malarial mosquito. If these speculative 
abodes were real homes that yielded their occu- 
pants anything like the worth of their money, it 
would be a different story. But, flimsy in ma- 
terials and construction, unhealthily located and 
exposed to a constant, appallingly threatening 
fire hazard, they are neither a credit nor a real 
contribution to the welfare of any save those who 
built and sold them in order to pocket an easily 
earned if ethically questionable profit. 

Perhaps there is a thought here for those who 
have the civic betterment movement in mind. 


> 


N Meanwhile, his latest novel, H. G. Wells 

makes this quaint prophesy: 

“We have to work for the sake of the work 
and take happiness for the wild flower it is. 
Some day men will grow their happiness in 
gardens, a great variety of beautiful happinesses, 
happinesses under glass, happinesses all the year 
round. Such things are not for us. They will 


come.” 


HESE are absorbing years to persons who, 

in a manner of speaking, sit upon an emi- 
nence and watch the trends of architecture and 
decoration taking shape upon the plains below. 
If one is given to speculation and forecasts, here 
is ample material in the rough. 

For consider this fact: On the one hand is the 
Modernist Movement, than which no forward 
tendency could be more forward; and on the 
other, the swing back to the home ideals of much 


-earlier generations here and abroad. Which cur- 


~ 
~~ 


rent is the stronger? Will either prevail, or will 
we, out of the weiter of their conflicting channels 
and eddies, evolve something that savors of the 
merits of both? 

The ultimate outcome is anybody’s guess, but 
it would occasion little surprise if finally we 
were to develop houses which, both inside and 
without, would be distinctively, creditably and 
characteristically American. Meanwhile, there 
seems to be a new significance in that once popular 
refrain (we forget its exact source): “We don’t 
know where we’re going, but we’re on our way.” 





ITH November comes the season when 

those whose steps are laid in country ways 
discover how little they have known about spots 
with whose every feature they thought themselves 
familiar. For the falling of the leaves is not 
only a baring of the physical forms of shrub 
and tree and hillside; it is a revelation of a hun- 
dred secrets whose presence was never guessed, Un- 
suspected rocks and fences appear, hidden lakes 
are glimpsed, distance itself takes on a new 
measure to the eye. Most of all, one finds sur- 
prise in the frequency of the bird nests which, 
their need for concealment gone, now perch 
starkly in crotches and cling like strange ex- 
crescences to branch and twig-tip. 

It is a commentary upon the crudity of our 
powers of observation that we should have lived 
so near these tiny homes and never sensed the life 
that came and went about them. Fringing the 
garden, swaying above the lawn, capping the 
very posts of the Grape arbor, some of them were 
literally within arm’s reach for months—yet we 
knew of comparatively few of them. 





LD DOC LEMMON SAYS—“It’s purty 

tough when a man as old as Ed Jennings has 
sorrer come into his life (he was born in the 
winter o’ Forty-seven, ye know, same as me). 
But it’s ’specially tough when the sorrer is over 
the loss o’ somethin’? thet’s been ’most like an only 
child to him these many year. Seems like nothin’ 
his friends can do is any real help or comfort, 
less’n they can bring back whut’s gone. An’ I’m 
afeared thet can’t be done in this case. 

“Ye see, Ed’s lost Betsy, his old jack-knife. 
Two weeks ago he took her out to cut him a new 
ox-goad in the swamp back o’ Hick’ry Hill. 
Ev’rythin’ seemed to be all right, but somewhere, 
after he’d trimmed the goad an’ was gittin’ back 
to the road, she slipped through a hole in his 
pants pocket an’ disappeared. We’ve tramped the 
hull swamp flat helpin’ him hunt for her, but 
*twarn’t no use. 

“Yep, it’s tough, for Betsy hed been a good 
knife to Ed for twenty year. Her buckhorn handle 
was wore smooth an’ shiny an’ her blades hed 
been honed down till they warn’t much more’n 
spikes, but she allus cut clean as a whistle. Her 
corkscrew never hed a speck o’ rust onto it, an’ 
man, how it could pull! Ed he was allus wantin’ 
to bet she’d haul the bung out’n a molasses bar’l, 
but nobuddy’d never take him up. 

“TI dunno whut’ll happen to Ed, now. He’s lost 
all interest in whittlin’, an’ when he takes a new 
chaw o’ tobacker he kind o’ mumbles it off the 
plug with one tooth ’cause Betsy ain’t there to cut 
it for him. Nothin’ ain’t the same to him no 
more, an’ I wouldn’t be s’prised to see him git 
old long afore his time.” 
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A MOROCCAN COURTYARD 


When a Moroccan house is built around a tiled court- 

yard it is called a Dar; built with a garden it is known 

as a Riad. In both cases the ground plan is much the 

same. From such houses we are drawing inspiration for 

new homes in Florida, the Southwest and along the 
lower Pacific Coast line 
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GARDENS AND HOUSES OF MOROCCO 


From These Homes of the South Mediterranean Coast Can Come Inspiration 


For Houses in Our Own South and Far West 


HEN a Moroccan Arab determines 
to build a new home, he calls his 
sons about him and reveals to them his 
intention. Long colloquies ensue, in the 
course of which each son puts forward his 
opinion, not of the way in which the house 
should be built, for there is but one way, 
but of the space to be allocated to the vari- 
ous members and the many functions of 
the household. 
The father may say that there ought to 
be six rooms. 
“Six rooms only!” the eldest son will 
exclaim, for he is a lightning calculator. 


JEAN GALLOTTI 


“And what is to become of me, then, and 
my two younger brothers? Are we to be 
huddled together like sheep in a pen?” 

Eventually, an arrangement is reached. 
Haji Tahar, the father, will have a room 
with a storey built above it. Lalla Zineb’s 
room will be fronted by a loggia. The 
others, too, will be properly sheltered. ‘The 
hammam, the bath, will fill one corner; 
the kitchen, another; the street entrance 


The Riad Ben Ghabrit at Rabat is re- 

markable not only for the luxuriant 

growth of its trees but also for the 
long canals rimmed with mosaics 


will be contrived in a third; the fourth 
corner will be utilized also to good purpose. 
And so they will have proceeded around 
the square or rectangular courtyard, whose 
well, usually known by the more poetic 
name of fountain, is the hub and center of 
the establishment. 

When this discussion has been settled, 
amicably or otherwise, the master builder 
is called in. He takes off his sandals, kisses 
the hand of Haji Tahar, and squats down 
before him, whereupon the details are 
elaborated. The master speaks. The mason 
nods from time to time and says “Neam, 
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Between two sections 
of the Riad lies the 
patio, or oust-ed-dar, 
a_ sun-washed spot, 
tiled and oftenroofed 
with small panes of 
glass supported by dec- 
orative wooden treil- 
lage. The fountain 
is always found here 


What might be 
called the drawing 
room of the Riad usu- 
ally has a_ wide, 
double doorway 
opening on the patio. 
Opposite this is a deep 
alcove called a behou, 
which makes the 
room appear deeper 
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Sidi,—yes, my lord,’”’—reflects, criticizes, 
and then traces invisible lines with his 
finger nail on the carpet or the tiles, by way 
of illustrating his remarks. He is at once 
the architect and the contractor. 

If the house has a tiled courtyard, it is 
called a Dar; built with a garden, it is 
known as a Riad. In any case, the ground 
plan is much the same: a blank rectangular 
wall outside, betraying no sign of life or 
opulence to the passer-by; and within this 
wall, paralleling it all the way round at a 
distance invariably of about ten feet, a sec- 
ond, inner wall, cut through with door- 
ways and lined in part or throughout with 
loggias. At the top, these two walls are 
bridged by a flat roof, useful on hot nights. 
The narrow space between the walls con- 
stitutes ‘the living apartments. 

To a European or an American, these 
apartments are no more than sombre nar- 
row corridors, despite the doorways open 
on the inner court. The French colonial 
official who finds himself forced to inhabit 
such a house moves into it, usually, with a 
heavy sense of oppression and confinement. 
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He has come from a country where sun- 
light is the greatest of boons, where doors 
and windows are thrown open to welcome 
it gratefully, where men spend a good 
share of their waking hours on the terrasse 
of cafés, and children in the Tuileries or 
the Luxembourg. A sidelong swipe from 
the Moroccan sun, a slight stroke, serves 
to cure him of this unreasonable prejudice. 

We have, then, in the Moroccan house, 
a series of long, shallow rooms, all opening 
on a court or patio, as shown in two of the 
sketches accompanying this text. Once the 
builder has done with our northern houses, 
they require little time or trouble to be- 
come habitable: paint, wall paper, window 
glass, moldings, doors, and we are ready to 
move in. At this stage, the Moroccan has 
just begun to build. He has now to think 
about chiselled plaster, tiled mosaics, bal- 
conies and porticoes of carved wood, 
murals, and decorated ceilings. The perma- 
nent decoration of his home, before a rug 
has been laid or a couch placed, costs him 
as much thought and time as the mobiliary 
decoration and furnishing of our homes 


An amazing amount 
of richly colored mo- 
saic tile is used to 
pave the floor and 
walls of the patios in 
the Moroccan house. 
The tile is made local- 
ly, but all the marble 
employed is brought 
here from Italy 


This side view of a 
Riad at La Bahia 
shows the double liv- 
ing room doors with 
the highly decorative 
wooden grille filling 
in the arch. The typ- 
ical woodwork used 
in Morocco is fan- 
tastically decorative 
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In some patios the 
walks are built above 
the level of the flow- 
er be ds, so that the 
tops of the flowers 
reach only to the 
pavement, giving one 
the effect of walking 
between highly color- 
ful strips of carpet 


Where the Riad is 
large and the patio 
extensive it i Cus- 
tomary to build a 
kiosk at the crossing 
of the paths above 
the pool or fountain. 
This usually has a 
ceiling which is dec- 
orated in rich colors 
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demands of us. First, every place where 
the foot will fall, indoors and out, must 
be covered with tiles of terra cotta or black 
and white marble. Next, the walls are seen 
to. As they are of lime and thus easily 
soiled, as well as liable to come off on one’s 
clothes, they are covered with mosaic up 
to about six feet from the ground, ‘There- 
after, the ceilings command the owner’s 
attention. We who are habituated to a 
standing or sitting posture, who look either 
down or ahead of ourselves, find it natural 
to ignore what is overhead. But the Arab 
spends a good deal of time on his couch, 
with his eyes raised to his lofty ceiling. 
What he sees up there is not merely im- 
portant to him; it is the center, the focal 
point, of his decorative effect. Its beams are 
of aromatic cedar. The flowered, multi- 
colored, illuminated ceiling must always 
be an object of pride and delight to the 
Arab eye. 

There are two types of courtyard dec- 
oration. In the first, wood is—or rather 
was, for it has now grown scarce—em- 
ployed for the construction of heavy lintels 
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and pillars, covered with carving and com- 
pleted by friezes, balustrades, and project- 
ing over-pieces. ‘The patio walls and log- 
gias are further ornamented by chiselled 
plaster, murals, and mosaics. The second 
type, which is now universal in Moroccan 
building, is confined to the use of plaster 
and mosaic in profusion, painted doorways, 
and grilled windows. In many instances, 
the oust-ed-dar, or patio, is not left open 
to the sky but is covered with glass in small 
panes. In a house of any pretension what- 
ever, the fountain will be found rising 
about a central patch of cunningly and in- 
tricately designed mosaic, always in a geo- 
metric pattern, for the mullahs of the 
Mahometan church are sternly averse to 
the representation of the human figure as 
a decorative symbol. Other fountains are 
frequently enshrined in a wall of the patio. 
The marble basins, by the way, are im- 
ported from Italy, as is all marble used in 
North African construction. 

It is, of course, the Riad, or house with 
a garden, rather than the Dar, that offers 

(Continued on page 150) 


Some of the smaller 
houses depend on 
wooden loggias for 
their shadowy pas- 
sageways. As im the 
garden shown oppo- 
site, the brick edged 
paths here are raised 
above the level made 
by the flower beds 


To prevent visitors 
and children from 
slipping off the paths, 
the walks are often 
edged with a railing 
above panels of dec- 
orative cast iron or 
carved wood which 
add much to the charm 
of these gardens 
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The Introduction of Modern Domestic Equipment Has Brought 


A New Problem of Home Adjustment 


§ is a commonplace among scientists that the animals which 
survive are those that can best adapt themselves to the various 
change s whi h take pl ice upon the earth’s surface. And to become 
a little more restrained about it—to bring this finding within the 
bounds of human experience—living conditions for people have 
changed in the last hundred ye irs, in the last fifty, in the last ten. 
Those of us who get along most smoothly, do so because we 
conform to these changes. This has been rightly called the mech- 
inistic age. We can’t alter this tact by attempting to live as though 
it were not. We must adjust ourselves. 

Save in the rarest instances, gone are the tremendous establish- 
ments, W ith their gvreat corps of servants, gone 1s the concept of a 
house as a sort of factory in which countless factory hands perform 

by hand—every labor. The old-fashioned mistress of a house- 
hold—no matter how happy her financial circumstances—was 
little more than a superintendent of labor. In fact, the larger her 
establishment the more was this true, 

The causes of this condition were many, and the causes of the 
change in this condition many, and both have better place in a 
treatise on economics than they have on this page. But the truth 
remains that much labor has been taken out of the household and is 
now performed by specialists and by machines. And within the 
household, tasks are done in a degree of ease and comfort unknown 
even in the latter half of the past century. 


ke is within our own memory that electricity was rare, that houses 
heatéd by steam were rarer, and that cooking with gas was a 
process regarded by the average servant with suspicion, A chamber- 
maid was not at all surprised if part of her duties lay in carrying 
pails of water to each bedroom for the matutinal tub. ‘Today this 
seems positively medieval, and it is greatly to the credit of our 
adaptability that it seems so, We have progressed. 

But let us not be too smug in our happy satisfaction because we 
have tiled bathrooms and hot and cold water and central heating, 
and have solved the problem of cooking fuel, and can now light 
: room merely by pressing a button, 

These are the A B C’s of civilization. ‘The modern housekeeper 
should demand something more. Her servants are getting to 
demand, be it whispered, along with higher wages, more con- 
venient living quarters and shorter hours. I should hate to think 
what would happen to the 20th Century household, if a chamber 
maid were requested to carry pails of water to every bedroom, a 
cook asked to take care of a coal stove and a parlormaid expected 
to clean and fill kerosene lamps. ‘That household would become 
servantless in the course of a very few hours—and remain ser- 
vantless, I prophesy, until the plumber and the gas man and the 
electrician all had been summoned! 

And as for the smaller place, the apartment or cottage where 
perhaps one maid is kept—the imagination balks at the endless 
round of back-breaking tasks which would obscure the immediate 
horizon, Oh, yes, there are certain comforts and improvements of 
which we do take advantage. But there are others of which many 


of us still seem curiously unaware, and we can’t afford to be un- 
aware of them—we must adjust ourselves. 

So much is expected of the modern woman. So much in dress, 
in culture, in social life, in charm. She must go at a pace 
undreamt in the simpler past, when her activities were of necessity 
confined to her duties as a superintendent of labor—a housewife. 
Now she is that only incidentally. A housewife only incidentally. 
It’s a pretty theory anyway. And true enough in a theoretical sense. 


UT I wonder how true it is in practice? How close it comes to 

actuality? Is it possible that there are intelligent women who 
spend three-quarters of their valuable time struggling with an in- 
adequately equipped house—placating discontented employees— 
doing odd bits of housework that some servant has left undone? 
Which leaves only the one remaining quarter for compassing all 
the other very vital issues of life. I fear there are many such in- 
telligent women. And, in Heaven’s name, why! 

If we live in a mechanistic age, let us live in the van of it, not 
the rear. Let us make use of the machinery which has been devised 
for our convenience. Let us be a little curious concerning all this 
modern mechanism. 

It isn’t that I advocate spending our days in a study of such 
matters. I propose the very reverse of this. I suggest that domestic 
science—and all it entails—take the burden from our shoulders. 
I contend that really modern plumbing, the new uses of electricity, 
kitchens properly planned and furnished, all be drafted to our 
service. Just in order that we may be able to forget about that side 
of life toa far greater extent than most of us now can. Just for 
the very reason that we may thus have more time, thought and 
energy for the many things which—as modern women—we should 
be concerned about. Time for our husbands, for our children, 
for our friends. Time to dream a little, time to learn more about 
this extraordinary world. ‘Time to stay young in. 

There is a well-authenticated ancedote about a Scandinavian 
servant who seemed peculiarly undeft. .When asked what she 
did know how to do, she replied—‘Vell—Ay can milk rein- 
deer—.”’ Many of us are still milking reindeer when it comes to 
modernizing the intimate and practical portions of our living. 


HE day is past when labor-saving devices were in the experi- 

mental stage. These matters have been tested for us, from the 
best height for a kitchen sink to the type of refrigeration most 
suited to our purpose. In every department of domestic arrange- 
ment there are experts all primed to do our bidding. Why should 
we be so unfair to ourselves as to turn our backs upon what they 
have to offer? Is it because of a queer native skepticism as to the 
worth of their discoveries, or is it that we hesitate to spend money 
on such dull kin as labor—money which otherwise might go for 
the gay friend, pleasure? But there’s very little use in pleasure, if 
you haven’t the time to indulge in it. And what price luxury if 
you’re unable to be peacefully luxurious? 


E. B. Dewinc 
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Wallace 


TINCTURED WITH ITALIAN 


Though planned for modern American use and built of 

native materials, this house is strongly imbued with 

Italian Renaissance feeling. This view shows an inter- 

esting arrangement of stairways and walks. leading to 

the garden. The house is at Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 
and was designed by Robert R. McGoodwin 
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House w Garden 





A formal design char- 
acterizes the layout of 
the rooms, the service 
being in one wing, the 
garage in the other and 
the owner's part of the 
house occupying the 
middle section, with a 
formal garden behind 
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The piling up of bat- 
tered walls and retain- 
ing terraces increases 
the Italian resem- 
blance, but the Italian 
character ts thorough- 
ly assimilated. It is an 
American house grafi- 
ed on Italian stock 


The west or garden 
front looking up 
from the hillside into 
the walled garden. 
The cartouche above 
the middle window 
gives accent to this 
facade. Here is an in- 
tere sting terrace effect 
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A GAS T IRON PORTICO 


Against the background of a white-washed brick wall, 


he architect of this house has set a cast iron portic 4) 

h enriches the austere lines of the entrance itself. It 

s the home of Geoffrey Mayo at Pasadena, California, 
f ewhich Roland E. Coate was architect 
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A SMALL 


This simple 


Tacoma, 


little cottage at 
Washington, has an 
home-like charm and 
hospitality. Its walls are of 
white-washed brick and the 
roof is of hand-split 
hingles allowed to 
Partitions inside are of hollow 
tile, and the floors of wide 


planking laid like a ship’s deck 


? 1 r of 


cedar 
weather. 
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BUDGET 


On the first floor is a living 


room with a dining alcove close 


to the kitchen, and two bed- 

rooms and a bath. A house- 

depth hallway gives access to 
g 


all the rooms. Upstairs there 1s 
room fora bath and two more 
bedrooms. When erected in 1922 
this house cost less than $6,000. 
The architect was J. B. McGuire 
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Practically the entire lot area is 
covered by the walls, merel) 
enough space being left outside 
to accommodate the shrub and 
vine plantings which are needed 
to relieve the flatness of the 
1a ©! stucco. The service entrance at 
one corner is separate and leads 
Kitchen er directly to the kitchen 
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Simplicity is the keynote 
of the combined living and 
dining room. All the wood- 
work is stained and shows 
its natural grain. An old 
map hangs across the broad 
chimney breast above a 
mantel that is fittingly 
conservative in treatment 
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HE completely self-contained home is 

steadily becoming more of a necessity 
in these days of extending real estate de- 
velopments and encroaching neighbors. 
Where but a few years ago was open 
countryside, today there are too frequently 
busy motor routes and other sights and 
sounds which place a premium upon the 
maintenance of seclusion. 

As a suggested solution of the problems 
which these conditions impose, the little 
dwelling sketched on these pages offers 
much that is of value. It is entirely capable 
of filling a fifty-foot lot and can be adapted 
to other areas of varying dimensions. 
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ro 


One Way to Assure Privacy 
For Those Who Dwell in a 
Closely Settled Community 
Designed by 
ROBERT McQUINN 
The courtyard area is privacy personi- 
fied. By careful selection of plant ma- 
terial it is given a distinct garden 
feeling that is enhanced by a little semi- 


circular wall pool. The window boxes 
harmonize well with the solid shutters 


rteh A 


LOT 


The arrangement of the layout provides 
livability and good appearance as well as 
privacy. The stucco surface of the house, 
garage and connecting walls furnishes an 
excellent background for simple flower, 
shrub and vine planting, so that there need 
be no lack of living color. Within the en- 
closure, too, espalier fruit trees could be 
grown, after the European manner. There 
is space here for a narrow border of flowers, 
protected alike from damaging winds and 
the depredations of soulless passers-by. As 
to the room plan, emphasis has been laid 
upon simplicity and convenience, both of 
which have been admirably served. 
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this era. This 

old example 

lerived its design from 
that Oriental inspiration. 
It is used on a restored 
house, “Kenwood,” at 


Bethayres, Pennsylvania 
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House 

CAST 
COMES 

BACK AGAIN 


The New Phase 
of An Old Art 


H. D. EBERLEIN 


EOPLE who keep their eyes open, 

and mentally make architectural 
notes as they, go along, cannot have 
failed to notice time and again a 
conspicuous feature of many houses 
built in the first half of the 19th 
Century. Throughout the cities and 
towns of the Atlantic States—especi- 
ally the Middle Atlantic States—and 
also throughout the countryside, they 
must have seen dozens of verandahs 
with ornamental iron 


cast supports 


balconies with cast iron balus- 
trades. Very often the verandahs have 
bell-flared roofs which are shaped 
somewhat like Chinese umbrellas. 
For a long time it was customary 
to despise metal embellishments of the 
sort just mentioned as incidents re- 
from the 


and 


Victorian 
age; those who did not actually de- 


maining taboo 
them with 
indifference as negligible trifles of no 
moment at all. If anyone cherished 
a kindly feeling for the iron Grape- 
fanciful Chinese tracery, 
the y kept a discreet silence for fear 
of having their good taste impugned 


spise them viewed 


vines or 


by ever scornful purists. 

Now a more liberal and inquiring 
spirit is abroad. A juster sense of real 
values opens the way to picking out 
from the Victorian welter what is 
really good in itself and saving it to 
incorporate in schemes of our present 
contriving. Cast iron is slowly com- 
ing into its own again. 

Cast ironwork of the kind here 
illustrated is really of pre-Victorian 
origin and, although its popularity 
continued well on toward the middle 
»f the 19th Century, its beginnings 
date from the Regency or Graeco- 
Roman episode of domestic architec- 
It was 
external 


ture. a customary factor of 


decoration for houses de- 
signed in the manner that was so 
gracefully interpreted by Henry Hol- 
land, Nash, Cockerell and their 
contemporaries in England, and by 
Latrobe, Robert Mills, Strickland and 
Richardson in America. 

There were three causes that con- 
tributed to the vogue of cast iron for 
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exterior architectural ornament. 
When the Graeco-Roman or Regency 
style of building reached the peak of 
its development in England in the 
early years of the 19th Century, there 
was a general need for rigid economy. 
Thanks to the Napoleonic wars and 
their effect upon trade conditions, 
private purses as. well as the Royal 
Exchequer felt the financial pinch 
and for most people it was out of the 
question to spend much money for 
building. Wrought iron decorations 
were expensive, and cast iron met the 


= 


requirements of the blithesome ver- 
andahs and balcony balustrades that 
had come into favor as one of the 
features of the newer expression in 
the domestic architecture found on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Just as coming events usually cast 
their shadows before, so the trend 
toward cast iron embellishments had 
made its influence felt in both En- 
gland and America considerably prior 
to the end of the 18th Century. Time 
and again we find instances where 
cast iron and wrought iron were used 
together in the same gates, railings, 
balustrades or door garnishings. Like- 
wise, there were occasionally veran- 
dahs with supports made altogether 
of ornamental cast iron. But the full 
development and popularity of the 
fashion were reserved for the 19th 
Century, especially for the twenty 
years between 1810 and 1830. 

A second cause that aided the im- 
pulse was the liking of the age for 
ready-made things produced by me- 
chanical means. The passion for the 
ready-made extended to the various 
adjuncts of decoration as well as to 
many objects which were _ purely 
utilitarian in character. 

The third cause was the fact that 
cast iron offered a cheap and con- 
venient medium for the embodiment 

both Oriental and Gothic “con- 
ceits,” besides the fanciful designs 
based upon naturalistic motifs. Chi- 
nese inspiration was always cropping 
up at one point or another in the 
realm of decoration and so, too, were 
the varied efforts to achieve a domes- 
ticated Gothic flavor. The early 19th 
Century was no stranger to the 
allurements of Cathay translated into 
a Western form of expression; 
neither was it indifferent to the 
lingering glamour of the ingenious 
but sc: arcely legitimate transcriptions 
of medievalism that had emanated 
from Strawberry Hill when Horace 
Walpole was the arbiter of public 
taste in the reign of the Third 
George. The adaptations of Chinese 
‘and Gothic motifs as they finally 
(Continued on page 156) 
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Ornamental cast iron sup- 
ports are often used with 
tin roofs flared outward 
in the Chinese manner. 
An early example of this 
is found in a house at 
Ampthill, Bedfordshire, 
England, designed in 


1795 by Henry Holland 
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Wallace 


This Philadelphia house, 
built about 1820, has a 
cast iron balcony with 
spirited griffins, urns and 
pedestals that show the 
best stage of advance in 
the use of modelled cast 
iron as it is applied to 
architectural decoration 
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Though a small house, 
its rooms are commo- 
dious—a large living 
room, den, kitchen and 
dining room downstairs 
and four bedrooms and 
wo baths above. The 
French  steep-pitched 
roof gives ample head- 
room. Porches guarded 
by parapets are made } 
by the flat roofs 

over loggia and garage 
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The low south wing is a log- 
gia; the corresponding north 
wing, the garage. These wings, 
with their lattice-filled win- 
dows, give interest and dignity 
to the composition and insure 
privacy, protect from the 
glare of the sun and still ad- 
mit wventilatiou. Alfred E, 
Poore, architect 


A 
SMALL HOUSE |fegaemiaes 
SHOWING 


THE FRENCH 


In the front door the mold- 
ings have profiles characteris- 
tic of 18th Century French 
work. The brickwork of the 
walls is quite unusual, the 
bricks being set on edge, thus 
exposing a larger surface than 
when laid flat, as is the case 
withthe projecting trim around 
the doorway 
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An Assemblage of the Important Points Which Should Be Settled 


HI! principl of the old adage about 
locking the door after the 


been stolen seems often t 


horse has 
guide the build- 


ers of new houses. [Through ine xperience, 


folk too frequently find that 


work has | 


perhaps, thes 


ifter th een done and the bills 


vaid there are certain fundamental condi- 


| 
} 
tions Which should ne 


ver have arisen. Only 


pre-vision could have prevented them- 


hence this article which might appropri- 
ately have been called Locking the Door 
Be forehand, 

lor the most part, one usually has the 
land before plans are made for building. 
Yet we have known idealists who have 


made plans for houses long before the land 


was purchased or in some cases inherited. 
‘This has ssful 


cal imitous at other times. 


heen sometimes and 


SUCCE 


AS TO THE LAND 


‘The 


economics 


question of land is a matter of 
(costs and taxes), 
habits), taste 

raphy mixed with matters such as accessi- 


bility to water, light, 


sociology 
(neighbors and and topog- 
fuel, climate, roads, 
view, business centers, schools and even to 


churches. Of 
first 


sustenance the 
the ex- 
treme; the next group 1s important only 


course, for 
four or five are essential in 
under varying conditions. But peopl have 


bought land—and have built their houses 


—only to realize that water was almost 
impossible to procure, or that central light- 
ing was well-nigh impossible save at too 
large an expenditure of effort as well as 
They bought the land to an accom- 
LOO 1st Rhapsody of the 


Real Estate agent only to be unhappy in the 


money, 
paniment of the 
new home which should have been 
There folk, too, 


gardens or orchards and instead of having 


a joy. 


have bee n who craved 
a soil test before settling, have done noth- 
ing. Dire disappointment plus later expense 
has been suffered, because it has not been 


simple enough to grow what was most 


deeply desired. State and Federal experi- 
ment stations are always ready to make soil 
tests and advise with you as to produce and 
garden possibilities in your vicinity. There 
are bulletins, too, which you can procure 
from these agencies, generally at no cost. 

With the land favorable 
place, with the water having been tested by 
the State or private laboratory, with the 
that the illuminating 
media you require is available and that 
roads, fuel and food routes are open all 
year, it is time to think of house plans, 


bought in a 


assurance sort of 


Before the Construction Starts 
ETHEL R. PEYSER 


which must be accommodated to the land 
plot according to the compass itsel f, meteoro- 
logical habits (wind exposures, prevailing 
winds, storm directions and sunlight), and 
present or possible neighbors. “Too many 
times the house is planned with the pre- 
vailing idea that it, like Kipling’s cat, stands 
or walks by itself. Such a belief is indeed 
untrue—a house is a companion or ought to 
be, with the elements and with all the fine 
or less fine emanations from the surround- 
ing terrain. It takes but little companion- 
ship with houses to feel this. Yet people 


build houses shells 


as if they were empty 
to be filled with seaside sand. 

It would be banal to say that in every 
case the purse is a high element to be re- 
garded, It is. But this consideration is usu- 
ally never forgotten, so let us leave it to the 
home owner and go on with things he may 
and does forget. 

To take up the thread again: We know a 
house intimately which is set among com- 
plicating though lovesome trees, but it is 
so fixed on the plot that the porch outside 
the drawing room maintains, with the trees, 
the most confounding darkness, admitting 
neither eastern nor western sun, while the 
other side of the house where there is sun 
is the back where no terrace or porch has 
been built. Here there is no chance for a 
sun bath unless one would like to sit on the 
refrigerator in the kitchen vestibule. This is 
what we mean by considering plans for the 
house with regard to the terrain and mete- 
consequences, admit to 
comfort or to confusion. In fact, there has 
been too much homage paid to the facial 


orological which 


appearance of houses, rather than to com- 
fort. The English are aware of this prob- 
lem build the front 
comfortable on all counts. 


and where it is 


THE HOUSE PLAN 


“We have to move, the family has 
grown so large.” In many cases this state- 
ment is understandable, for often at first 
building the purse has not permitted exten- 
sive size. Yet the way out, here, is to plan 
so that an extra addition can be built with- 
out turning beauty Such a 
consideration is worthy of thought in the 
pre-sentiment period of building. There 
is nothing more extravagant than the in- 
finitesimal amount of thought that is put 
on plans before building in comparison to 
the outlay of time put into plans after the 
house is built. Exvense is great when, after 
the house is built, it has to be ripped raw 


into horror. 


for a lift, extra wiring, vacuum cleaning 
plants, adequate heating, new system of 
heating, insulation, drainage system, water 
system, extra bathrooms, adequate closet 
room, laundry facilities, or more enduring 
floors or partitions. Many of these things 
can be considered in the hatching plan as 
long as they are inevitably thought of after 
its birth. ““Why didn’t some one advise us?” 
Why? Because you probably asked no one. 
Because, too, in many cases the architect 
who wants the job is afraid of seeming to 
run into high initial cost and, more often 
than not, cannot with all the persuasion in 
the world convince a client of what his 
experience has taught him. His client usu- 
ally thinks he knows best. “Doesn’t this house 
belong to me?” is the gist of his spoken or 
unspoken opinion. Sometimes, too, when 
the architect would save expense by pre- 
paredness, a client feels as if he were being 
run unduly into fripperies. One of the most 
patent results is houses inadequately wired 
with the consequent lack of calm brought 
about by excessive discomfort in reading, 
heating and use of the radio (a considerable 
item today), electric cookery unprovided 
with a proper circuit, and so on. 


PLACING THE FIXTURES 


The question of adequate and not over- 
electrification of a home should be gone 
into during plan building in order to know 
from the beginning the proper position of 
convenience outlets, fixtures, fuse boxes, 
meters and appliances. The planning of 
kitchens is another thing that should be 
well thought out from the start of the 
plan if culinary comfort is to be had. It 
is no easy matter to place a refrigerator 
in a plan in which it has been forgotten. 
A refrigerator miles away from the center 
of activity makes a difficult kitchen and 
results in fatigue, involved servant rela- 
tions and extravagance. The question of 
adequate windows, light, convenient de- 
livery of food stuffs and service of foods 
should be understood in the plans and be de- 
cided only after consultation with some 
one who knows kitchen usage, if one is to 
have kitchen comfort and actually 
costs in purse and of the spirit later on. 
A kitchen need not be large, but it must be 
light and it must have complete conve- 
nience. Too often it is the last thing 
planned and makes trouble ever after. 

The placing of fireplaces is another fine 
point; this is tied up with the position of the 

(Continued on page 148) 
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The outstanding feature of the Spanish entrance 
hall in the residence of F. S. Salmon, Redbank, 
N. J., is the tall window hung in old crimson 
brocatelle. The plaster walls are a warm sand 
tone and the ceiling beams are walnut with poly- 
chrome decorations. Barton, Price & Wéaillson 
were the decorators 
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On the op posite page is a 
view of a living room in the 
residence of Mrs. Robert A. 
Scott, in New York City. 
Here the walls are yellowish 
pink and the furniture is of 
French, English and Italian 
18th Century pieces. Tate & 
Hall were the decorators 


The Jacobean library shown 
opposite has a background 
of oak paneling. In keeping 
with this period are the 
crewel embroidered curtains 
and the Feraghan rug. In 
the residence of F. S. Sal- 
mon, Redbank, N.J. Barton, 
Price & Willson, decorators 
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A charming color scheme 
distinguishes the living room 
aobve, another view of which 
is shown opposite. The cur- 
tains are pink and yellow 
striped moire; copper colored 
damask covers the armchair 
nd the barrel chair is in 
chintz with a salmon ground 


Directoire paper in yellow 
and sepia makes a gay back- 
ground in this small hall. 
The rubberized flooring is 
brown with a convention- 
alized design in green and 
yellow. This room also is in 
the home of Mrs. Scott. 
Tate ©& Hall, decorators 








UNITED SLATES MULITARY ACAUESY 


SONG OF THE GRABUATES 
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The Colle ting of Decorats Mustc-Titles Is ad Good Field for the 


Discerning Student of Curios and Beauty 


GARDNER TEALL 


g & 4 printed music of the 16th, 
17th and | Sth Centuries is of great 
interest, and has an attraction for col- 
lecters, even if they are not themselves 
musicians. Its quaint title-pages, its no- 
tation of ancient design and the words 
of its songs all make a strong appeal to 
the bookish person who is interested in 
the things of yesterday. Then there is 
th music of the first three-quarte’s ot 
the 19th Century how this decade has 


; 


lr ly 


hbeen turning those years into a 
’ , | 
collectors century whose interest 1s 


not, as in the case of the earlier music, 


typographical, but pictorial. ‘The pic- 
torial music-title appeared in the earlier 
centuries, it is true, but the 19th found 
it in its full pictorial glory, made possi- 
ble by the development of lithography. 

Often there turn up in an unexpected 
corner of some likely or unlikely old 
bookshop examples of title-pages from 
old music, delectable morsels in the 
sight of the collector of unconsidered 
trifles, who finds them not to be such 





mere trifles after all, but really having 


particular interest as connected with the 
history of printed music. Several col- 
lectors in years past have made important 
collections of these old music-titles, and 
even if one does not set about to collect 
them, occasional examples framed and 
properly labeled will, when hung upon 
a wall, lend much interest to a music 
room or to the library of a music-lover. 
What, for instance, could more delight 
a lover of music and of old books, than 
the stray title—I remember once find- 
ing one—of the “Liber quindecim 
messarum electarum” of J. Antiquus, 
printed at Rome in 1516, which pic- 
tures Pope Leo X. receiving a copy of 
the book from the composer? What a 
choice treasure for his portfolio or to 
adorn his library wall. The same might 
be said of the music-title of the ““Missx” 


The music-title of “Six Quartetto” 
by C. F. Abel, designed by G. B. 
Cipriani, engraved by Francesco 
Bartalozzi and printed in London 
by R. Bremmer in the 18th Century 
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feet MISSARVM ELECTA 
es) RVM QVAE PER EXCEL 
Be LENTISSIMOS MVSICOS 
: 
: 
aye Nv tOw ay Wag, iO, 
On this music-title Pope L2o X is repre- 
sented receiving a copy of the music 
from the composer, It was printed in 
Rome in the year 1516. From the 
authors collection 
S The Broadway Waltzes by George War- ; 
ren shows a view of the old Broadway — 
Hotel as it existed im 1849, It was litho- Whigs vt the Wnited States. 
“ graphed by William Endicott & Son of ‘ 
poe ee New York City Wie 
ee | 
Jenny Lind was a favorite sub- : Political and patriotic songs were 
ie ject f or the adornment of music- i x adorned with pu tures of national 
titles in the last century. This ex- ; heroes. “The National Whig 
ol- ample was lithographed by Sar- ‘ Song”? shows William H. Harri- 
ant ov» in 1850 and published by i son, a portrait lithographed by 
ind William Hall & Sons B. W. Thayer of Boston 
ect 
ind by Orlando di Lasso, printed by anxiety of the gentle reader who 
son Adrian Le Roy and Robert Ballard might be led to think that I advocate 
sic at Paris during the 16th Century, or any such culpable vandalism as re- 
cn of the pictorial music-title of the moving for decorative or portfolio 
cht “Canticum B. Mariz Virginis” by J. purposes the pictorial titles of old 
hen Animuccia, of 1568. Another inter- music, by declaring that such a prac- 
ad. esting 16th Century music-t'tle is tice is to be decried, although much 
‘im that of the lute pieces published at of the 19th Century music having 
Us, Louvain by Pierre de  Phaleys pictorial covers might not be missed. 
an, (Phalése) in the same year: “Des ' But I have found, when browsing at 
of Chasons Reduictz du Tablature de i home and abroad in old bookshops 
— Lut a Deux, Trois, et Quatre Par- j and in old printshops, and occasion- 
& ties.’ (I wonder if Sir Samuel ally in the literary material being 
cht Morley had this in his hopper!) At a eet gem sold at book and at print auctions, 
sp”? later day, the 18th Century, we find PIANO PO RTE stray pictorial music-titles of particu- 
such pictorial music-titles as that de- ; ‘ we lar interest, which, in some manner, 
signed by G. B. Cipriani and en- i rarat hh. War ren: long ago had become separated from 
' graved by Francesco Bartolozzi for eee aA the music they adorned, and to some 
4 C. F. Abel’s “Six Quartetto,” rata in | -rtrsmonpnlaan Aveda of these I have given shelter, putting 
printed in London by R. Bremmer. them to such uses as I have already 


Just here I would relieve the | (Continued on page 136) 








MAKING 


N those good old times when connoisseurs 

of antique furniture and ancient trinkets 
were comparatively few in number, the 
industry of “fakers’”’ was generally limited 
to simple repairs. Accidents were carefully 
mended, amputations completed, decrepi- 
tude in general neatly restored. Yet at the 
base of all this 
something authentic. 

But the that 
ficld, when the bon tom made it necessary 
that least of 
antique drawing room furniture, the supply 


there usually remained 


day fashion entered the 


everyone possess at one set 


soon no longer sufficed the demand, and the 
dealer unable to satisfy his customers began 
to turn his thoughts towards fabrication. 
‘Things grew even worse when America 
the market. For the customs 


came onto 


law exonerating from all duty goods over 


one hundred years old, together with the 
low rate of exchange since the war, raised 


prices beyond belief. The manufacture 


yey , 

1 “Weeper”, like the ones from the 

tomb of the Duke f Burgundy, 

and belonging to the period of the 
, . 

15th Century. lt is a heure MN 


AND 


Some Phases of the Industry That Keeps the World Supplied With 


Interesting and Expensive Antiques 


EDMOND HARAUCOURT 


of fakes became a veritable industry. Cer- 
tain cities had their specialties—their studios, 
their their of 
“fakes.” Italy exported her Roman stones 
and mantels; Germany her pewter; Spain 


factories—even schools 


her Champlevé enamels and historic lead 









































































































































































LAUNCHING 


House & Garden 


Collectors interested in the do- 

mestic industries of earlier times 

might well enthuse over this 

17th Century spinning wheel. 

Its restorations modern, 

however; only a small part of 
the original remains 


are 


FRAUDS 


objects; Paris her 18th Century furniture; 
Egypt her scarabs and her mummies; Sicily 
her clay lamps and her figurines, etc., etc. 
Naturally each country chose the trade for 
which it had been celebrated in times gone 
by, thus rendering detection difficult. 

For example, when a Sicilian ceramist 
makes a cast of an antique funeral lamp or 
a Tanagra dancer, and does it with the 
same clay, coming from the identical spot 
as that employed by the Greek potters two 
thousand years ago, no chemical difference 
exists between the antique and the more 
recently made object. The fraud is only 
revealed by the quality of the fatine, 
the weakness of the models and most of 
all by the breaks found thereon. 

The same thing is true of the glazed 
pottery or faience; the modern turners have 
no difficulty in finding all the clay they 
need in the soil where the ware originated: 
but the quality of their enamel is not always 


Old fragments introduced into new 

work often give the whole object an 

authentic air. This front of a 16th 

Century chest served to build up a 
real 15th Century piece 
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identical, and still more often they commit 
the error of not utilizing in their decora- 
tion the same metallic oxides that were em- 


an almost imperceptible difference in the 
colors, which permits detection of the fake. 

Ivories of the Middle Ages, and chief 
amongst them Virgins of the 14th Century, 
become more and more numerous every 
day; they spring up as if by magic, seem 
to be found almost everywhere and all 
obtain purchasers even though they are eas- 
ily recognizable as frauds on account of 
their absolute lack of style and the crude- 
ness of their imitation. Most of them have 
been baked in hot ovens so as to obtain 


plausible cracks in the ivory: then a pa- 


tine of tobacco juice or resin has been 
applied, after which they are ready for sale. 
And, strange as it may seem, they are 
snapped up in no time at all. 

Gold being unalterable and_ precious 
stones suffering no chemical decomposition 
through the effect of time, faults in style, 
technique and setting are the only possible 
means of detecting whether or not a certain 
jewel is old or new. 

But the purchasers of today do not 
usually go so deeply into the matter. As long 
as their eyes are dazzled by the splendor 
of a brooch, or the brilliancy of a ring, 
ladies of our time would seem to ask for 
no other proof of antiquity than the yarns 
spun by the dealer, who is perfectly safe 
in stating that such and such a bauble was 
worn at the Court of Louis XV, or even 
by the DuBarry herself! What does he risk? 
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The Coronation of the Virgin, an Eng- 
lish alabaster of the 16th Century, the 
type often reproduced or falsified 


Queerly enough, as soon as a would-be ac- 
quirer becomes enamoured of a bibelot he 
is instantly ready to believe anything he is 
told concerning it, in order to give added 
interest to the object which in itself is al- 
ready so tempting. Human imagination is 
always tickled by fabulous anecdotes and 
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the complacency lent by the average cus- 
tomer to such fairy tales is almost incon- 
ceivable. Furthermore, many collectors are 
superstitious. Like hunters they believe in 
their “scent”: like gamblers they have faith 
in their “luck”. How many times have 
I heard intelligent men speak thus: “I?, 
Why I trust my intuition; I can ‘smell’ 
a good piece a mile distant. I never make a 
mistake!” Or again; “I—I’m lucky! My 
star has never deserted me. But, of course, 
one must know how to grasp the occasion 
readily when it turns up.” 

This double conviction of the purchasers 
is a God-send to the manufacturers of false 
antiques. They exploit it with profit and 
cunningly prepare the trap into which their 
dupe hardly ever fails to fall. 

The means most frequently employed 
is the mise en depot. Warned by the stories 
that, of course, reached their ears, there 
was a time when collectors became very 
wary of goods to be found in antique shops; 
the mere fact that an art object is put up 
for barter can create a suspicion either 
legitimate or illegitimate. But the bibelot 
that is not for sale, which one discovers in 
a private residence, or in the home of a col- 
lector who has “kept that piece for him- 
self”, who would not part with it for love 
or money; the objet dart treasured by an 
artist in his studio, and which is the app! 
of his eye; or again the piece unearthed 
in a peasant’s hut, that bauble which is “as 
old as the hills’, and which the owner re- 
fuses to consider of value when offered 

(Continued on page 140) 





Ivories lend themselves 

to the skill of the an- 

tique-maker. This type 

of ivory triptych—a 

grossly executed copy 

—is after a 14th Cen- 
tury model 
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(Above) The sugar bowl at the ex- 
treme left shows characteristic Jaco- 
bean details. In the center is a more 
sophisticated shape typical of the 
Georgian era. The third bowl is an 


18th Century French pattern 


The silver shown at the left 
below is suggested for a 
Spanish dining room because 
of the character of its dec- 
oration. The delicate chased 
design was inspired by 
carved motifs found on an 
old Spanish vargueno. Flat 
silver is available in this pat- 
tern. Black, Starr & Frost 
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room is the Renaissance 


Tea and coffee services, candlestic ks, 
bowls and comports are available 
these various period patterns. Gorham 


The silver at the right 
ambines beauty of work- 
manship with a charm- 
ingly simple design 
idaptable to dining 
rooms furnished with 
early American maple or 
the more sophisticated 
mahogany pieces of the 
Federal era. The shapes 
we delightful and the 
ivory finials afford a 
pleasing contrast to the 
silver. From Ovington 





idapted to either a Spanish or Italian 


in the SILVER 


SHOPS 
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(Above) Classic simplicity of both 
shape and ornament 1s the outstanding 
feature of the sugar bowl in the cen- 
ter. At the right is an early American 
design devoid of decoration. Gorham 
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SILVER IN 
MODERN 


DESIGNS 
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[ ontra the period ‘ At the left in the group 
style € preceding shown in the center of the 
pages, lver md page isa fruit bowl, the cover 
the opposile page moder of which may be used as a 
lesign it , is a separate dish. It is ornamented 
wmdelabra of ul form, with fruit and radiating 
rnamented . with eraceful : ' — ridges. The comports have 
rape i nial ( , F CORRE TRA GAN , - ———~ 9 ivory standards. Gorham 
From France mes the smart after Original in line and with a notable 
dinney fee service shown in the lack of chased ornament, the pieces 
photograph bei The simple dec- below are a delightful illustration of 
oration, isisting f deep ridges the new trends in silver design. The 
running vertically, is unusually effec- decoration consisting of leaves and 
tive, as are the pla g and shape of the blossoms occurs only on the covers. 
wory handles. Black, Starr & Frost } Handles are carved ivory. Georg Jensen 
SHELENERARNNR 
White 
: 
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Handles deeply 
fluted and finished 
at the ends with 
scroll motifs topped 
by acorns are a dar- 
ing and decorative 
departure from the 
conventional flat 
silver designs. The 
silver in both photo- 
graphs on this page 
is shown by cour- 
tesy of Georg Jensen 


1927 





White 
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Although modern 
in feeling, the de- 
sign of the hand- 
made silver at the 
left shows a pleas- 
ing restraint in both 
line and ornament. 
The “decoration is 
exquisitely simple, 
consisting of araised 
fluted band on the 
sides and cover. The 
handles are of ebony 
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The sideboard with its mirror 
top and plate glass shelves is 
the color of deep iwwory and 
finished to resemble old lac- 


pired by antique oak ’ quer. The legs and trimmings 
ver ream le er, are done in silver leaf. Deco- 
i ‘ f rations by the Frankl Galleries 
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W hite walls in eggshell finish, 
a composition rubber floor in 
two shades of cream, cream 
damask curtains trimmed with 
white monkey fur and a mod- 
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4 

ernist mirror top table painted 
ivory spell distinction 


DINING ROOM 


DONE IN 


The modernist overmantel 
mirror, the novel lighting fix- 
tures and the shell motifs and 
rope molding around the fire- 
place are in silver leaf. Delano 
& Aldrich, architects; Frankl 
Galleries, decorators 
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BRICK FOR THE GEORGIAN STYLE 


Livi fle ad late fon ‘ Ge orgian style 
5S 


mrOSs ; 


tse is st distingu ‘ l authentic when 
f brick. Here, in the home of John H. 
Eden at Great Neck, N. Y., it is combined with 
h features as a shallow bay wind and classic 
garden door. Greville Rickard, architect 
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THE ETERNAL TRIANGLE OF ARCHITECTURE 


Thoughtful Cooperation Between Architect, Owner and Builder Is Necessary 


For the Erection of Gocd Houses 


HARVEY W. CORBETT and H. L. VAN DORAN 


F property owners don’t stop interfering 
with the building of houses, something 
will have to be done about it, and quickly 
too. Perhaps a nice pogrom could be ar- 
ranged, or a Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
Salem 
really drastic. 


or a 





witch-burning—something 
Just as soon as the architect is fairly 
started on his work, the prospective home- 
owner comes along and spoils everything. 
It is difficult to how the 
situation could have become so intolerable 


understand 


without any definite measures having been 
taken. Perhaps a Nineteenth Amendment 
might be arranged. But come to think of 
it, we had better wait until the Eighteenth 
Amendment gets a start. 

Who is this fellow called the owner 
anyway? Where did he get the idea that 
he has any rights in the building of a house? 
Hasn’t he engaged an architect? What 
more does he want? With all the necessary 
data in hand—number of children, num- 
ber and make of cars, amount of wife’s 
allowance, amount of money the owner 
can borrow—no architect wants the fellow 
around any more. He ought to go off to 
Palm Beach or Deauville where he belongs. 


YOUTH’s FOND DREAMS 


Thus the young architect, just back from 
the Beaux Arts, thinks in his own heart. 
Hasn’t he spent five glorious years in the 
Latin Quarter learning all about moldings 
and cornices and hot rum punch and 11 
a. m. headaches and such important details 
of an architectural education? Then some 
mere owner—some sordid banker or low 
insurance company president—has _ the 
temerity to suggest that he’d rather not 
have cupids on the chimney, if it’s just the 
same to the architect. Fancy! 

Another’ fellow young 
could get along without is the builder. Such 
an unimaginative chap! Always bringing 
up some mean detail of plumbing to spoil 
the fun. Or finding quicksand in the exca- 
vation! In fact, without the owner and 
the builder, architecture would be pure, 


our architect 


unadulterated joy. 

It must have been a joy back in the 
eighties—in the good old days of wedding- 
cake homes. That was the era of pure in- 
vention, when the architect sat in his ivory 
tower and let his imagination have full 
rein. Do you remember those houses he 
desioned—with little turrets and domes all 
over the roof, and jig-saw fret-work, like 





animated lace, running sportively around 


the “front stoop,” or coyly nestling in odd 
corners or gables? And the fan of delicate 
spindles in the doorway of the “vestibule”? 
Ah, those were the days! What booted it 
if there happened to be a couple of hexa- 
gonal reoms in the cupola into which you 
couldn’t have introduced a maid’s bed even 
with the aid of a derrick? What was the 
difference if a few odd spaces were left 
over on the ground floor? They were 
labelled “ingle nooks’, if memory serves, 
and nothing more was said. 

Fortunately for the appearance of our 
suburbs and our real estate developments, 
forever. Atrocities 
committed in the present day or which may 
be committed in the future will never hold 
a candle to the best of the gingerbread era. 

But that is beside the point. When an ar- 
chitect gets along in his profession he learns 
the truth about building a house: 7. e. that it 
takes two to make a contract. Instead of 
consigning the owner and the builder to 
the devil, he becomes a diplomat, conceding 


the eighties are gone 


a little here, gaining a point there, until 
the plan is as near to his first conception 
as it has any right to be. He even becomes 
willing to learn something from the owner 
(for owners frequently have excellent 
ideas, strange as that may seem), and he 
learns how to “let him down” with a show 
of tact when he is wrong. For, after all, 
it is the owner who is spending the money. 

On the other hand, the owner, once he 
has put his name on the dotted line, must 
have confidence in his architect. For in any 
building operation, the architect should 
occupy much the same position as a doctor 
or a lawyer. He should be accepted as an 
artistic advisor who happens to have a 
technical training and, frequently, no little 
business acumen. 


EXPENSIVE ECONOMY 


It is the greatest mistake in the world 
for a prospective home builder to plan out 
a house and then ask an architect to put on 
the trimmings. Such a relationship is false 
from the start, and the architect rightly 
resents it. Let the owner play all he wants 
with plans in the beginning. Let him try 
to think of everything he ever wanted in 
a house—and then let the architect at it. 
knows what the owner wants 
better than the owner himself. 

Nor is it fair to the architect to ask him 
to do a few sketches and then turn the job 
over to a builder. Such a procedure is ex- 


He soon 


pensive economy in almost every case. A 


good architect will get his client the maxi- 
mum for his money and earn every cent of 
his fee. That’s his business. Furthermore, 
no honest architect wants his name con- 
nected with a job he cannot supervise. If 
it blows down in the first breeze he is sure 
to get all the blame. 

The secret of building 
home, with the greatest permanency and 
beauty for the least money, is simply in- 
telligent codperation. A successful home 
is the work of a great trilogy: Owner, 
Architect and Builder. Subtract any of the 
three and something—usually everything 
goes wrong. As well expect the rear-end 


a satisfactory 





and the transmission of a car to run with- 
out the engine—except downhill. 

The vast improvement in domestic 
architecture in the United States is due 
in part to this better understanding. That, 
and the general advancement in_ taste. 
Whether the architects have educated the 
owners or the owners the architects would 
be difficult to determine. Doubtless a little 
of both. It doesn’t make much difference 
which end of the cart the horse is on as 
long as the cart arrives. 


BUILDING COSTS 


But that does not mean there is not still 
room for improvement in their relation- 
ship. The fundamental matter of cost is 
one of the first considerations. It should be 
threshed out carefully at the outset to avoid 
trouble later. It may not be entirely ethical 
to ask a doctor what he is going to charge 
for a series of treatments, because results 
are not always predictable, and _ besides, 
patients do not always obey doctors’ orders. 

But building costs are known factors, 
and the architect’s fee should be settled 
at the beginning, never allowing friendship 
to becloud the issue. The method of pay- 
ment—usually one-fifth when the sketches 
are prepared, one-fifth when the plans and 
and specifications are finished, and_ the 
balance during the progress of the work— 
should also be thoroughly understood by 
both contracting parties. , 

But there are further considerations 
which enter into the agreement between 
owner and architect which cannot so easily 
be decided in advance. With the work al- 
ready in progress, if the owner decides to 
add further detail, or alter the plans in 
such a radical way that additional drawings 
are required, he has no right to expect that 
the architect will perform these services 

(Continued on page 130) 
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THE MIGRATION OF AN ANCESTRAL HOUSE 
How A New “fersey Dutch Colonial House Was Moved 


Stick by Stone and Ultimately Preserved 


HIRAM BLAUVELT 


| | ms to | ecome quite a custom feat of modern architectural practice. traceable architectural origin. They are 
for Americans to journey road, but Among the most original and attractive simply an indigenous development on and 
nd nsport them hom contributions of Colonial times to Ameri- of the soil itself. John T. Boyd, Jr., an 
to be re-erected exactly as they originally can architecture is the Jersey Dutch Co- authority on this individual and distinctive 

tood, It appears never to | occurred  lonial. I say “Jersey Dutch”, because these type of architecture, says: 
to us, however, that there are possibly old beautiful red sandstone farm mansions “Unfortunately much of the early work 
h own country worthy of simi- with their exquisitely sloping gambrel roofs _ has disappeared, especially in the immediate 
lar treatment. ‘] pro of moving on re found practically nowhere except inthe neighborhood of New York, though a few 
of our own old family homes is decidedly | Hackensack Valley as a distinct and exclu- fine examples of wooden architecture are 
vorth while just n interesting building ve type of architecture, without parentage left in Eastern Long Island. It is in a dis- 
nee, to say nothi f being aunique’ in Holland, England, or any other known _ trict beginning some 15 miles northwest of 
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The old Demarest 
homestead in its sec- 
ond period is shown 
below. Porches were 
added by a lateé r gen- 
5; eration. T his house was 
yeas f Sm pea moved several miles 
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lower New York, in Bergen County, New 
Jersey, and stretching north along the 
valley of the winding Hackensack River, 
from the town of Hackensack to the New 
York State line, that we find the most im- 
portant groups of Dutch houses remaining. 
Some two hundred of them, there are, 
many alas, much damaged and altered.” 

Unfortunately, since Mr. Boyd wrote 
this, greater havoc has been wrought among 
these old Colonial homesteads. Some have 
been torn down altogether before the 


Having been moved stick by stone sev- 
eral miles, the old Demarest house was 
re-erected and a new addition added in 
order to balance the old slave wing 


The rear of the Demarest house, show- 
ing how carefully the stonework of the 
new kitchen wing follows the style adopt- 
ed in the construction of original house 
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march of progress. Others have been altered 
and reconstructed beyond recognition, and 
still others uninhabited are silently falling 
to rack and ruin, so that another quarter 
century may see this highly individual 
American style of architecture obliterated 
or utterly decimated. It is so distinctively 
beautiful that this would be a great historic 
as well as architectural loss to our country. 
The State of New Jersey recently did a 
highly commendable act when it purchased 
(Continued on page 162) 
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The garden of E. 
Mortimer Barnes at 
Glen Head, L. I. 
owes its privacy to 
a vine-covered wall. 
It is laid out around 
a central panel of 
turf with a pool set 
in its center like a 
precious stone 


In the Spring Dar- 
win Tulips and 
Mertensia fill the 
beds, followed by 
Heliotrope and per- 
ennials in blue, 
purple and yellow. 
T he landscape archi- 
tect was Annette 


Hoyt Flanders 





Box-edged flower 
beds line the paths. 
Masses of Box crop 
up into accents, Old 
Apple trees lend 
their shadow. This 
is the view when 
Wisteria and Tulip 
are in their fullest 
Spring glory 





IN THE 74m OF TULIPS 


SPRING BLOOMS IN A WALLED BOXWOOD GARDEN 
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These Great Green Columns Play an Important Part in the 


S Be ES of upright habit have a de- 
cided value in the garden landscape. 
They relieve low monotonous lines of 
vegetation and enhance by contrast th 
beauty and characteristics of other and 
different types of growth, ‘They add grace 
ind lightness when sparsely associated with 
round-t pp d trees and they may be associ- 
ated to advantage with buildings. Some, 
like the Lombardy Poplar, are we 1] adapted 
for planting in narrow streets or by bridges, 
or walls where they tower to excellent ad- 
vantage. There may be an air of austerity 
or even rigid sternness about them, but an 
upright branched tree stirs the emotions 
much in the same manner as does a fine 
church spire. Rightly placed and rightly 
used, they are among the most useful trees 
for use in garden art. 

These upright branched forms of tree- 
life are known as fastigiate trees and the 
best known example is the Lombardy 
Poplar so widely planted and so familiar as 
to need no further comment. But although 
it is the oldest authentically known decidu- 
ous-l aved tree of this class, the Lombardy 
Poplar is by no means 
unique, Even among the 
Poplars there are two others 
which have erect branches. 
One of these is Populus 
alba var. pyramidalis, better 
known as P. Bolleana, a 
form of the White Poplar, 
native of Central Asia and 
introduced into Europe and 
this country some forty 
years ago. In habit it is as 
fastigiate as the Lombardy 
Poplar, and it exhibits much 
variation in the shape of the 
leaves which are white on 
the underside, The second 
Poplar is known as P., 
thevestiana, which in habit 
ind foliage is similar to the 
Lombardy but its bark is 
nearly white. This. tree 
grows in Serbia, in. the 
Crimea, and in Algiers. In 
the Arnold Arboretum it 


The Upright Red Maple, 
deer rubrum lumnare, 
was first found growing in 
the old Parsons’ Nursery 
at Flushing, L. I. Its pre- 
vious history is unknown, It 
has a fairly broad outline 


Architecture of Well- Designed Gardens 


EK. H. WILSON, V. M.H. 


has made rapid growth and has proved quite 
hardy; it ought to be a most useful tree 
throughout the Middle West. 

In all there are quite a number of fasti- 
giate trees that are hardy in the colder parts 
of this country. They belong to widely 
separated families and their number is 
constantly being added to. Probably all 
known are seminal variations of sponta- 
neous origin, and owe their preservation to 
man who has propagated them vegetatively 
by cuttings or graftings. 

It is in countries where raising trees 
from seeds has long been practised that 
most of these fastigiate trees have been 
detected. Among American species five 
only (Silver, Sugar and Red Maples, 


‘Tulip-tree and White Pine) have given rise 


to fastigiate trees. Of these that of the 
Tulip-tree and of the Silver Maple origi- 
nated in Europe and probably that of the 
Red Maple also. The other two owe their 
preservation to the Arnold Arboretum, and 
they rank among the best of their class. The 
fastigiate Sugar Maple (Acer saccharum 
var. monumentale ) is one of the narrowest 





of all trees and is strikingly distinct in 
appearance. The branches are comparatively 
few and quite erect, and the tree is well 
adapted for planting by the side of narrow 
roads. The parent tree was discovered in 
1885 growing in an old cemetery in New- 
ton, Massachusetts. The specimen in the 
Arboretum collection is 50’ tall and 
is a graft from the original tree. The 
upright form of the Red Maple (4. 
rubrum var. columnare) was found grow- 
ing in 1889 in the old Parsons’ Nursery, 
Flushing, New York, but nothing is known 
of its history. It is rather broader in outline 
than the fastigiate Sugar Maple and is most 
decidedly a valuable tree. The form of the 
Silver Maple (4. saccharinum var. pyra- 
midale) originated in Spaeth’s Nursery in 
Germany. As its name suggests it is pyra- 
midal in outline but is not so striking in 
appearance as the two trees already de- 
scribed. Of the many species of Maple 
native of the Old World only the Norway 
Maple has sported into an upright form. It 
is known as Acer platanoides var. colum- 
nare but is really pyramidal in habit. 

A very distinct tree is 
Liriodendron Tulipifera 
var. pyramidale, the fasti- 
giate Tulip-tree, which has 
been growing in the Arnold 
Arboretum since 1888. It 
has the familiar, large 
leaves of the type but the 
branches are quite upright. 
Like the parent it is not 
attacked by pests of any sort 
and it deserves to be much 
more widely known. 

One of the narrowest 
of trees is Ulmus glabra 
var. fastigiata, the Exeter 
Elm, a form of the 
Scotch Elm which origi- 
natedina nursery in Exeter, 
Devonshire, nearly a cen- 
tury ago. Truth to tell it is 
a rather ugly tree of little 
merit save that it is curious. 
On the other hand the 
Cornish Elm (U. nitens 


The Upright Sugar Maple, 
Acer saccharum monumen- 
tale, is one of the narrowest 
of all trees and is adapted 
for planting beside narrow 
roads. It was discovered 
in 1885 in Massachusetts 
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Among hardy Conifers the Upright W hite 
Pine, Pinus strobus fastigiata, promises 
to be of great importance for its coni- 
al crown. It was discovered in 1895 


(Below) Like its parent, the Upright 
Tulip Tree is free from pests. This and 
its shape recommend it for more 
extensive cultivation by nurserymen 


var. stricta) is beautiful. This is 
the common Elm in Cornwall 
and parts of Devonshire, and at 
its best is a tree 80’ tall and 15’ 
in girth of trunk. The lower 
branches curve outward and up- 
ward while the upper ones are 
short and ascending, and the sym- 
metry of the tree is graceful and 
pleasing. Very similar in habit is 
the Guernsey Elm (U. nitens var. 
Wheatley) which appears in some 
nurserymen’s catalogs under the 
impressive name of Ulmus cam- 
pestris monumentalis. 

Fairly well known is Quercus 
pedunculata var. fastigiata, the 
Cypress Oak, a variety of the Eng- 
lish Oak and very variable in 
foliage. In western Europe it 
grows to a large tree but in this 
country, although it is quite hardy, 
it is short-lived. It grows rapidly 
here but rarely lives more than 
thirty or forty years. The same is 
true of the fastigiate Birch ( Betula 
pendula var. fastigiata), which has 
a narrow crown of erect branches. 
It is strange that among such a 
large tribe as the Birches the com- 
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Among the Hornbeams is this upright 
type—Carpinus betulus globosa, a com- 
pact dwarf. Another type, of which the 
name describes it, is C. b. pyramidalis 


(Left) The Upright hybrid Yew, Taxus 
media var. Hicksii, a seedling of Texas 
cuspidata, appeared in the nursery of 
I. Hicks & Sons, Westbury, L. I. 


mon White Birch of Europe alone 
has sported distinct forms. 

Among that summer-flowering 
group of trees, the Lindens, there 
is but one with upright branches. 
This is Tilia platyphyllos var. 
pyramidalis, a European tree whose 
branches taper from a broad base 
to a pointed apex. It is pyramidal 
rather than erect in habit. The 
European Hornbeam (Carpinus 
Betulus) has given rise to two 
forms of upright habit. One (var. 
globosa), in spite of its name, is a 
dwarf, very compact, fastigiate 
plant; the other (var. pyramidalis) 
is very well described by its 
varietal name. 

One of the most interesting of 
all fastigiate trees is the Dawyck 
Beech (Fagus sylvatica var. fasti- 
giata). This remarkable form of 
the European Beech originated on 
an estate at Dawyck, Peebleshire, 
Scotland, and is now 50’ tall. It 
is an odd tree with dense, quite 
upright branches in striking con- 
trast to those of the type. The prop- 
agation of this fastigiate Beech 


(Continued on page 190) 
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A Well Designed Residence in a Fitting Situation Should 


Be the Aim of Those Who Build 
J. F. HIGGINS 


HE’THER a house is to be built upon nature of design or planning is done. mates the residence in size or mass. Neither 


‘a city street, a suburban plot or a We certainly should never consider should we think of erecting a low, one- 
country estate, the question of its appropri- building a tall, narrow house surmounted _ story structure, flanked by far reaching 


ateness to the surroundings, whatever they by a high, peaked roof upon a plateau wings, in a place where tall trees will make 
are to be, is indeed important. No matter thickly dotted with low-lying shrubs and it seem lower than it really is, and a back- 





how well designed a house itself may be, where nothing else within sight approxi- 


unless it appears to bear an es- 
tablished relationship to its 
environment it 18 Sure to convey, 
the idea of a composition which 
is obviously lacking in som 
essential. 

Not alone to the trained eye 
of artist or architect does the 
appeal of a residence in perfect 
harmony with its site make it- 
self felt. Any discriminating 
individual who has no more 
than the usual appreciation of 
beauty in form and color will 
readily recognize the merit of a 
happy union between Nature’s 
art and man’s artifice. And just 
as easily will he recognize the 
fact that another house has been 
erected with little or no consid- 
eration given to its fitness for 
the setting. 

‘Too often do those who are 
about to build decide upon every 
detail and line of the house 
they will OCCUPY) before so 
much as hazarding a thought in 
the direction of the plot on 
which this house is to be built. 
Good relationship between house 
and site does not come ready- 
made, but as a final result of 
much careful planning on the 
part of owner, architect and 
landscape architect, if one is 
called upon. A careful survey 
of the site not only by means of 
transit and level, but also with 
an eye to its relation to a partic- 
ular type of house, should be 
made before anything else in the 
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Easily adaptable for a hillside site 
are the Norman English houses. Sim- 
plicity and unstudied grace charac- 
terize their exterior lines and details 


The Mediterranean architecture as 
adapted by Florida and California is 
excellent in such situations as above. 
It is at its best in a warm climate 














ground of majestic mountains reduce it in 
prospect to Lilliputian size. Al- 
though such matters as these are 
elementary, they and their logi- 
cal corollaries are often lost 
sight of in the rush of present- 
day building. 

In scale, outline, wall tex- 
tures and color schemes, defi- 
nite relationships may be 
established. Of these, the matter 
of scale is probably the most 
important. Scale, of course, has 
to do in this connection with 
relative sizes and masses, and its 
importance is easily understood. 
The silhouette or outline of a 
residence has much importance 
in making it appear a definite, 
fixed entity of the locale in 
which it is found. If the house 
to be erected is a formal type 
and is, as most of this character 
are, symmetrical in outline, the 
surroundings should also be 
formal in character. If the 
house is irregular in outline an 
informal setting is correct. 

Various exterior building ma- 
terials and ways of using them 
produce decidedly individual 
textures among which can be 
found, by a facile architect, 
the ones best applicable not only 
for a particular residence, but 


(Continued on page 146) 


Dignity and hospitality 
seem to be reflected by this 
house, which is designed 
in the manner of the 
18th Century southern 
Colonial homes 
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THE SKYLINE OF A HOUSE 


Extremely important in the general effect of a 
house upon the beholder is the outline made by that 
part which is seen silhouetted against the sky. In 
designing the residence of George Rapsey at Larch- 
mont, N. Y., Clement Sweaterman, architect, has 
treated the outline with due attention 
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Below is shown a 
typical late 19th 
Century house whose 
construction 
splendid, although 
in appearance it left 
be de d ired. 


Above is the same 


was 


, 
much to 


house after remod- 
elin g. The residence 
is located at Sara- 





Sirtins Ra. 
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toga Springs, N. Y.., 
and is the home of 
7 C. C. Van Duesen 





now consists of 
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On the second floor is an 
owners suite, and two 


} guest rooms and bath. 
stair hall, dining room, The third floor has four 
living room, kitchen, bedrooms and abath. Al- 
butler’s pantry and a fred Hopkins, architect, 
servant’ dining room 
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DEC OR A TING  WttH Fi w2eae et PAINT 


This New Material Offrs Many Good Opportunities for the 


HERE is always something new for 
the inside of the house. Just now the 
latest note in interior wall decoration is the 
textured relief finish produced through the 
use of what is known as plastic paint. 
The possibilities which this new ma- 
terial has opened up for those who want 
things out of the commonplace are prac- 
tically unlimited. Desired requirements of 
architectural design or period decoration 
may be carried out, as well as the individual 
ideas of the home owner or decorator. 
Some information on this up-to-the- 
minute craftsmanship and its effective use 
will be of especial interest to all who are 
building new homes or redecorating at this 
time, for in these days of rapid changes 
only the latest in architectural and building 
practice should be used to keep the value of 


* property up for the maximum length of 


time. A brief outline of the mechanics of 
plastic paint work will also be of interest 
to the many amateur painters who love 
creative handiwork, for this rough tex- 
tured wall decoration is fully as simple to 
produce as Tiffany, stippling, polychrom- 
ing and other forms of decorative work 
that are being successfully done by a great 
many amateurs. 


WHAT PLASTIC PAINTS ARE 


To start with, plastic paint decoration is 
a definite step in advance of rough or sand 
finish plaster, which has been the accepted 
mode for dwellings of the better class for 
a decade or more. With sand finish plaster 
which is of a uniform evenness of tone, 
it is necessary, where textured effects are 
desired, to simulate depths and highlights 
through color treatment. With plastic 
paint decoration the texture itself is built 
up in relief, and color is then added, if 
desired, to give additional tone and interest 
to the finished effect. 

As with everything else that is worthy, 
plastic decoration is not good for all things 
and in all places. It is an accepted standard 
medium of wall decoration, and is available 
for use wherever it is suitable for the par- 
ticular purpose in mind. 

Some plastic paint materials come in 
powder form to be mixed with water; 
some come in ready prepared form; and 
sometimes flat wall paint is used mixed with 
stiffeners such as whiting and plaster of 
paris to a plastic consistency. 

The material is usually brushed onto the 
surface with a large wall brush, piling it on 
in a film about 1” thick, or as much thicker 


Achievement of Distinctive Effects 
BERTON ELLIOT 


as desired according to the effect. Often 
it is spread on with a broad knife or spatula. 

After it has set a few minutes, the tex- 
ture is developed. This is done in various 
ways—a brush, spoon, spatula, flexible 
putty knife, sponge and wad of cloth being 
some of the implements used, according to 
the effect desired. Some effects are produced 
with the fingers. With scrolls and twisting, 
sweeping movements, swirl and sunburst 
effects may be developed. Spanish, Italian 
and English textures may be produced; 
finishes found in old Roman and Greek 
cities copied; travertine work imitated, 
and delightful original textures expressing 
the individuality, tastes and ideas of the 
owner may be wrought out. 


OBTAINING TEXTURES 


One of the methods by which Spanish 
texture is produced is by moving the back 
of a spoon across the plastic material with 
short curved strokes. English texture may 
be developed with a 4” semi-flexible putty 
knife, drawing the knife over the material 
in such a way that welts are formed on 
either side of the knife in effects of about 
an eighth circle. Italian texture may be pro- 
duced by leaving large brush marks when 
applying the material, and then smoothing 
down with the palm of the hand. 

The sand swirl finish is developed by 
stippling, usually with a brush or sponge, 
to a decidedly rough texture; colored sand 
is then blown onto the surface as will be 
described farther on; and finally, while the 
material is still wet, a long palette knife or 
celluloid draftsman’s triangle is drawn 
across the surface in first one direction and 
then another, varying the pressure and wig- 
gling the instrument while pulling it over 
the paint, producing fanciful and unusually 
beautiful swirls in all directions. After the 
plastic texture has been developed and while 
the material is still wet, colored sand is 
blown onto the surface. 

A monastic texture such as is found in 
old monasteries, very suitable for ceilings, 
may be reproduced by applying the paint 
with a regular wall brush using short semi- 
circular strokes so that one brush stroke 
crosses or starts out from another, the brush 
marks remaining in the plastic material and 
showing in the finished effect. 

A Colonial stipple finish, suitable for use 
wherever a very conservative effect is de- 
sired, may be produced by pouncing with 
an ordinary painter’s stippling brush. 

If a very rough brush-stippled effect is 


desired, allow the material to set a little, 
and take extreme care to pull the brush 
straight out in order to draw the plastic 
material out to quite sharp points. 

After the stippling has been completed, 
the primary roughness of the effect is taken 
away, either by pressing the plastic material 
with a board before it is thoroughly dry, or 
else by knocking off the rough edges and 
nibs with a board, or by sandpapering. 

The plastic material may be tinted to any 
desired shade before application with dry 
or oil colors, using care to see that the color- 
ing material is well distributed throughout 
the mixture to avoid objectionable streaking 
due to undissolved lumps of color. 

If dry powder plastic material mixed 
with water is used, tinting should be with 
dry colors mixed with a small amount of 
water, or with distemper colors, incorpo- 
rated with the wet mixture just before 
using. If an oil paint plastic composition is 
used tinting should be with oil colors re- 
duced with turpentine. 


FOR COLOR EFFECTS 


In many cases, additional coloring is 
done by blowing coloring material onto the 
surface from a piece of paper held about a 
foot away from the wall, before the plastic 
paint has entirely set. For instance, with the 
sand-swirl finish a certain sand from Flori- 
da’s beach, or white sand colored to suit 
with dry colors or bronze powders, is blown 
onto the wet surface. If two or more colors 
are used the sand should be colored separate- 
ly and blown on separately. 

Coloring is also extensively done by 
glazing with oil colors reduced with tur- 
pentine or glazing liquid and partially 
wiped from the high spots after the plastic 
composition has become thoroughly dry, 
or with gold and various shades of bronze 
applied and wiped off as in polychroming. 

Beautiful stenciled effects may also be 
produced by applying the plastic paint 
through stencils, preferably cut in extra 
heavy paper so as to permit piling up a 
heavy relief. The stencil is tacked to the 
wall, and the paint applied with a brush 
and smoothed down with a broad knife. 
When properly used, stencils add greatly 
to the richness of the decorative effect. 

After the finish is entirely completed 
and colored, the surface is often coated 
with a size designed especially for the 
purpose which works itself into the pits and 
pores, making the finish more durable and 

(Continued on page 188) 
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LIGHTING 


FIXTURES OF 


House & Garden 


COLONIAL AMERICA 


Primitive Lights of Early Days Were Gradually Supplanted 


IGH TING fixtures used in America in 


4Colonial days wet ry provincial, 
Few master craftsmen left their European 
workshops to hazard life in the wilder- 
ness. What was fine was imported until, 
ifter a century ind a hal f of semi-s¢ para- 
tion from Europe, this country became both 
ndependent and self-reliant with the es- 
tablishment of ts own Iederal Govern- 


ment. Then the work of our craftsmen 
took on a truly American character. 

But Colonial fixtures have that sim- 
plicity and naiveté often found in an un- 
tutored eftort to fit the thing to the need, 
ind their very simplicity is their charm. 
Ihe subject is broad and touches many 
lands in the 17th and 18th Centuries: 
England foremost in Virginia and New 
England, and later in New York; Holland 
in New York,.New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
; Spain in Florida and California; 
ind France in Louisiana. So England, 
Holland, Spain, ind France add _ their 


quotas. So thoroughly did the influence of 


yvania 
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i example 

f a 17th Century covered 
iron Betty lamp, 
‘ombination spike and hook 
for convenient Aangene 


the wall or a 


rret used for decoration 





By Fixtures of Better Workmanship 


MR. and MRS. G. GLEN GOULD 


the Italian Renaissance spread throughout 
Europe, however, that there is perhaps as 
much similarity as difference between 
European objects of any art pretension 
made in the 17th Century. But art had little 
influence on European cottage furnishings 
or those of America, and the open oil lamp 
and the rush-light holder were similar on 





both continents during the 17th and the 
18th Centuries. 

Candles were luxuries here, and candle- 
sticks, if beautiful, belonged to the homes 
of the rich. In the 17th Century fine Colo- 
nial houses were supplied with imported 
silver and brass candlesticks, and with 
sconces of various kinds in the late 17th 
Century. In the 18th Century, candelabra, 
sconces, chandeliers, and lanterns of differ- 
ent materials were imported from England 
and the Continent. But America was dis- 
tinctly and still is the home of the lamp. 
Although kerosene replaced fish oil, lard 
oil and grease, as well as sperm oil and 
camphene, only to be replaced by gas and 
electricity, still the lamp form has never 
been abandoned and today has multiplied. 

The primitive open oil pan for a floating 
wick was the lamp common to Italy, Spain, 
France and America. At some point in its 
use here it was called a Betty lamp, possibly 
as is claimed by corrupting the German 


word besser meaning better, as applied to 


bd 


Century lantern is a In the early 17th Century the Col- 


vincial rendering of a 


ype, with a crude oil 
up to furnish the light, 


a fanciful Lily- 





onists used open iron oil cups such 
as the two shown below, or else a 
closed cup with a wick tube. The 
photographs shown here are from 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 





Rush light holders were sim- 
ilar in the 17th and 18th 
Centuries on both sides of 
the Atlantic. This 18th Cen- 
tury example made of iron 
has a solid wooden base 
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The central member of 
this chandelier is a deco- 
rated and gilded wood bal- 
uster with the candle arms 
attached. It was made be- 


tween 1750 and 1775 


the covered oil pan which was better than 
the open one. The iron Betty lamp is given 
a Mayflower pedigree. But not long after 
the Pilgrims’ landing, iron was discovered 
and Betty lamps were cast or wrought here. 
Later they were made of tin and took on 
different local characteristics as in the 
“Ipswich Betty,” and the “‘Newburyport 
Betty.” They were attached to a stand like 
a candlestick, with or without a handle; 
placed on a low stand; or hung on an ad- 
justable ratchet. The oil pan was variously 
shaped—a small round shallow saucer; a 
flat plate of metal turned up on four sides 
with four corners for wicks; sometimes 
rather nicely shaped with a little lip, nose, 
or open spout for a single wick; or box 
shaped with vertical sides. In covered 
lamps, the wick might project through a 
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Brass knobs, candle sockets 
and grease pans often orna- 
ment the 18th Century iron 
candlesticks of the standing 
type that is shown to the left 
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Allthough much labor was spent on 
their pierced designs, the lanterns of 
the 18th Century were purely utili- 
tarian. These were to hold candles 





Washington used this brass candela- 
brum with a reflector during the 
Revolution, in the Philadelphia house 
of the President, and later at Mount 
Vernon. The sockets are adjustable. 
United States National Museum 





The 18th Century iron candle- 
stand is a delightful contrivance 
with its adjustable horizontal 
bar to raise or lower the lights 
along the vertical center rod 


hole in the top. Those with a double oil 
pan, one placed below to catch drippings, 
are the Phoebe lamps. The covers were 
hinged or sliding. A lamp used in the late 
17th Century, about 1692 in Salem, was 
whimsically shaped like a cup and saucer 
with spouts projecting from both. The 
striking point in examining any great num- 
ber of these early lamps is their variety 
and ingenuity, two distinctively American 
traits early evident in American workman- 
ship. Earliest examples were of iron, then 
of tin—and these were used well into the 
19th Century, later of pewter, copper, 
brass, earthenware—though rarely of 
earthenware. The tin Betty lamp might set 
in a tray of sand called a ““Tidy-top,” de- 
signed to catch the dripping oil. To raise 
(Continued on page 174) 
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Mirrors, Pictures, Clocks and Curtatns All Entered Into The 


House & 


ACCESSORIES OF 


Scheme of A Well-Furnished Federal Room 


KDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY 





VINCE in England itself the extremely 18th Century furnishings. The mantel Room are of the Georgian style current 
, J} Rococo Chippendale mirror persisted is a beautiful exemplar of the Adam style from 1750 to 1775 and frequently ap- 
n use with classic interiors and furniture in is described in the article on Interior Ar- 


1] 


houses till well on to the 19th 
itis cl 


many hine 
ir that too rigid a view re- 
sin the Federal 
iry. But as it is better that 


Century, 
rarding the use of accessori 
era is not nec 
uch things should generally be in harmony, 
the main associations will be indicated here. 

Accessories follow the characteristics of 
have already seen 
in furniture and architecture 


each period—which we 
andarethere- 
fere not difficult to classify. Mirrors and 
clock-cases, which especially may be consid- 
ered as furniture, ar particularly close. 

Although some items to be mentioned as 
ve proces d are of quite later times, the room 
from the Pennsylvania Museum illustrated 
here, with its magnificent original Chippen- 


dale furniture, gives an excellent idea of 


(Right 1 Geor via mirror made in 


{merica about the time of the Rev- 
lution, It has architectural dignity. 


VI is@um 


chitecture in the October House & Garden. 

As mirrors are of decorative importance, 
we can follow them through the various 
periods. Both of those in the Philadelphia 











pearing even later. The scroll pediment 
and dog-ears characteristic of these years 
will at once be observed. Another mirror 
from the Pennsylvania Museum, appearing 
separately, has a rounded pediment and 
shows a rather more classic tendency. 

It will be remembered that the illustra- 
tion of the Captain Cook room in the last 
article included an English Adam mirror 
with accompanying sconces. Many Ameri- 
can derivations of these were made through 
the Hepplewhite-Sheraton régime of 1785- 
1810 and one of them appears here. The 
ornament of all these mirrors was delicate 
and of gilded composition, over wire, and 
hence they are often spoken of as filigree 
mirrors. 

(Continued on page 132) 


The Philadelphia Room in the Penn- 
sylvania Museum shows many acces- 
sories of the Federal Era—fire-screen, 
wall brackets, mirrors and lustres 
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Circular fixtures such as the above came 

to be called girandoles. This example 

with four lights dates from about 1800. 

It is shown here by courtesy of Howard 
Reif snyder 





Duffield, the executor of Benjamin 

Franklin, made this clock and its case 

is by one of the famous group of Phila- 

delphia cabinet-makers of the Chippen- 
dale period 


When the mirrors of this period were 
delicate and ornamented with gilded 
composition on wire, such as the ex- 
ample above, they were called filigree 
mirrors. 1785 to 1800 





Two accessories are pronounced in the 

group below—the Chippendale Rococo 

brackets, probably of English origin, 

and the late scroll-pediment mirror of 
1790-1800 


Wall brackets of classical design, or- 

iginally in the Burd House in Philadel- 

phia, are hung each side of a late Shera- 

ton dressing table below. By courtesy 
of Howard Reifsnyder 
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House & Garden 


This is House & Gar- 
den’s 30th article on 
Town Betterment, A 
complete list of ar- 
ticles in this series pub- 
lished heretofore will 
be found on page 172 
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In This Section of New York State the Commissioners Have Chosen 


URROUNDING 


are areas ot 


every community 
that may well be 


developed into public parks. Often tracts 


land 


of comparatively little value otherwise may 
be so developed and not only greatly in- 
crease their own value but multiply that 
of the adjacent acres. Notable among ex- 
amples of this are the splendid results 
accomplished by the 
Park Commission in 


which have been 


Westchester County 
opening up a high class of development 
that 
apparently undesirable. 

Parks are 


pense, but 


land was formerly lying idle and 


no longer considered an CX- 


rather an asset. In many 


And Developed Four Accessible Sites 


instances, through wisely restricted conces- 
sions and privileges, they are made self 
supporting. Consider, by way of an inter- 
esting example of such development in a 
comparatively short space of time, the 
territory controlled by the Erie County 
Park Commission, with the city of Buffalo, 
N. Y., as its axis. Funds for these parks 
were appropriated by the Park Commis- 
sion from County funds, and suitable sites, 
when finally passed on and approved, were 
purchased or acquired by gift, as shown in 
the following illustration of their work. 

Organized in 1924, this Commission 
spent the greater part of its first year in 


organization, acquiring equipment for the 
furtherance of its projects and gaining 
options on desirable sites for parks, con- 
sidering their beauty, suitability to the pur- 
pose and accessibility to the people of Erie 
County. Within a radius of twenty-two 
miles of the city of Buffalo there are now 
four fully developed and distinct parks, 
comprising 814 acres of land in whose 
development has been preserved their 
natural beauty, to which has been added 
the highest type of equipment. The parcels 
of land which compose them were acquired 
in May of 1925, just two and one-half 
years ago. They lie respectively in the 










An Adirondack shelter 
in a shady spot, an 
open grill and neat 
piles of firewood cut 
ready for use attract 
travelers to prepare the 
noonday repast with a 
minimum of effort 
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Aurora, East 
Hamburg and ‘Tonawanda. 

Chestnut Ridge, the largest of these 
park areas, is located about thirty 
minutes’ drive from Buffalo. Origi- 
nally 320 acres purchased at a cost of 
$24,050, it has been increased to 404 
acres. This park is located on a ridge 
of a height of land 1200 feet above 
sea level on a link in the Appalachian 


towns of Lancaster, 


mountain chain, and commands a 
sweeping view of the vari-colored 
valley from its pavilion, erected at a 
strategic point in the landscape. 

Nearly half of the whole area is in 
natural forest, much of it virgin tim- 
ber carefully preserved in all its 
natural beauty. Rustic bridges, melting 
into their woodsy background, span 
ravines and gullies of rare charm. 
Stepping stones project invitingly from 
rippling waters or limpid pools and 
wandering paths invite the visitor to 
delve more deeply into the mysteries 


Much primeval forest 
land such as shown 
above has been left in- 
tact in its natural beau- 
ty to delight the true 
lover of the out-of- 
doors in the Erie Coun- 
ty Parks 
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This rustic bridge, 
framed by a natural 
forest background, in- 
wites one to continue 
over into the woods 
beyond to seek Na- 
ture’s shady, hidden 
beauty spots 
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of this northern woodland. In these 
streams dams have .been . constructed 
which provide water for sanitary pur- 
poses through the entire park area, and 
wells have been sunk for drinking 
water. 

Since play spaces are seriously lack- 
ing in the nearby city, special acres 
have been set aside for them here. 
There are fields for ball games and 
the more active sports, and a well 
located spot for the children’s enter- 
tainment. 

Through this park there may be 
found in rustic design two modern 
comfort stations, five picnic shelters 
providing for the sudden shower, a 
double field oven, five single field 
ovens, a colony oven and twenty-two 
open grills, seventeen Adirondack shel- 
ters, abundant tables and benches and 
many pumps with shelters, providing 
pure drinking water. 


Y 


(Continued on page l 70) 


In Emery Park near 
Buffalo a large space 
has been set aside for 
children’s play. Here 
many swings, slides 
and seesaws add to 
their wholesome exer- 
cise and enjoyment 
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The GARDENER’S CALENDAR for NOVEMBER 





Ti ( alendar i the gardener s labors 1s if for eve ry ome -hundred mile § north or 
inned as a reminder for all his tasks in south there be made a difference of from five 

n. It is fitted to the Middle States, to seven days later or carlier in operations. 

but should be available for the whole country The dates given are for an average season 


SUNDAY MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 








ind ther , ; right th 
nuous rill The early days of 7 Unless the place 3 Dead leaves of the A Nothing is to be 5 The ideal_ storage 
on 7 ; November are the “where the Lily “quickly decaying gained by leaving “place for Gladiolus 
Wher j mm n ncen last call for the trans bulbs are to be planted sorts, such as the the stumps of the Corn bulbs is a dark cellar 
} rin ire planting of herba is very thoroughly Maples, will turn in the garden over the corner where the air 
. ai* ceous perennials, if drained it will be into humus by spring | winter. It is much is neither noticeably 
Ind here re hor 1” nt a the one wants to be sure advisable to set each if dug into the garden | better to get them dry nor damp. A me- 
on the safe side bulb im a little sepa now. Spread them all out now, includ dium temperature is 
’ Firm the clumps well rate bed of sand to thickly and spade ing the roots, and best in order to avoid 
kent ne unn f f greener after watering them. forestall any rotting them entirely under. burn them when dry. premature growth 
i ; 
( \\ reun ~ Dwarf fruit trees g The metre cutting Q During heavy fall 10 The Hazels de- 1 1SPadine up new 1 }) Deciduous tree, 
, nee ' " t ane rnamental as © down of trees is not and winter rains serve much more ground and letting *“shrub and vine 
n tat ' well : itilitarian enough to eliminate the roots of the house attention than they it lie rough through pruning can begin as 
late planting of tre Eatly November ie a them entirely as foundation plantings usually receive from the winter will de soon as_ the last 
w aheul it ia well good time to plant shoots will spring up may be injured by landscape planters. cidedly improve it for leaves fall and con 
t r beet t nost of them, espe from the stumps. For the discharge from These shrubs make a next year's planting tinue until the latter 
iulehin will cially if a light pro a thorough job, roots leader pipes unless pleasin appearance Both physical and part of February. In 
k front it of ¢ tecting mulch is ap and all must be flat stones are placed as a B.-~ and chemical conditions other words, while 
ground plied to the roots grubbed out to check the ruegh. edgings will be benefited. the sapisin the roots 
1 3 he nulching 1 1 Jewl planted 1 5 Unless fallen 1 6 Shrubs which 1 ~ Sorting over the 18 Late fall plant 19 Poison Ivy, that 
~ of I nies ret trees—even small ~ leaves, twigs and have been trans Apples and other ing of evergreens gardener’s bane, 
to tx ired. Winter ne require som such rubbish ae kept planted from the wild stored fruit is advis is risky. This class is relatively harm 
prote on i eldom ut of steadying cleaned out of the will come up much able every few weeks of plant should always less at this season and 
needtul after t upport against lrains the latter are more compactly if in oider to detect and be given plenty of by many can now be 
feet year, and when vind and storm likely to clog and they are cut down to discard any that are time to re-establish handled with im 
too thick a layer ia ‘takes or guy wires freeze, thereby often the ground and spoiling. Remember its roots before the punity. The surest 
wpplied the rewult is are effective, depend resulting in destruc- thereby forced to that otherwise rot advent of really cold way to banish it is to 
flowerless atalk ing on the tree size tive garden floods send up new growth. will spread rapidly, weather stops growth. grub out every root 
} 
”) Winter protec | If an utdoor 9 Winter house 2° oldframes in 24! f you have 25 Winter damage ot 26* secluded fence 
-“’ tion of the de« ~* bulb planting re ~< plants need par «~' which the more planted bulbs in ~ young or dwarf ) corner facing 
poal containing hard mains to be done, do ticular care to help hardy vegetables are pots outdoors for fruit trees by rabbits south will make a 
W ates lilic consists not forget to apply a them weather the being grown will pro winter bloom in the can be averted by good feeding station 
of » covering of mulch that will ex generally adverse duce maximum re house, bring them in encircling each tree for the winter birds. 
boards, dead leaves jude the frost for conditions. Feeding sults if they are cov- a few at a time for with wire mesh cyl A_ shelter made of 
and then more boards five or six weeks, so every month with ered with straw mats forcing, in order to inders 3’ high and piled Pine boughs 
This will keep the that proper roots can concentrated plant at night to conserve keep up a continued wide enough to en- will help keep the 
toote from freezing form food will help them. the day's warmth. succession of flowers. close the twig tips. ground clear of snow. 
i . 
>7 Hilling and pack QThe reason that 9 House plants 30 The time to put Swiftly walk over the western Thou wovest dreams of joy 
~! ing the earth ~© aprays sufficient ~~” benefit by moist be on the perennial wave and fear 
well up around th. ly strong to kill air. To secure it in border mulch is when 7 Ye AF ? a te ¢ : 
Rose bushes is a pro scale on shrubs and doors, try setting theground first freezes Spirit of Night! Which make thee terrible and 
tection againat win trees can be applied each pot in a tray of a couple of inches : . . ’ ee q 
ter killing, partly be only from now until pebbles which is kept deep Applying it Out of the musty eastern dear ,— 4 
cause it lessens the March ia that at any filled with water al earlier means the cave,— Swift be thy flight! 
janger of water set other time they would most to the top level chance of harboring 9 wine 
tling md = =sofreezing injure bude or bark of the stones destructive field mice. VW here, all the long and lone 
daylight, —Shelley 











Epwarp GILLett Antone Govan W. L. Crissey 
The master wildflower specialist At the close of the 18th Century this Prominent grower of hardy per- 
of New England who, in 1928, French botanist and physician was a ennials on the northern Pacific 
vill complete a half-century in member of the faculty of Montpellier. Coast and, within recent years, 


the nursery business He died in 1821 a specialist in Alpines 














PUREE OF SNOW-WHITE CELERY 


Delicate and delicious in flavor 


When choosing your 
soups from day to day, 
Campbell’s Celery Soup is 
certain to appeal to you as 
an ideal family dish . . . 
It is the rich, smooth puree 
of selected celery . . . crisp, 
snow-white and inviting. 


IF 


With it are blended 
golden, fresh country but- 
ter and the most delicate 
and appetizing of season- 
ing, “touched in” by the 
deft hands of Campbell’s 
French chefs. 


The result is such a soup 
as you like to linger over... 
so perfect is its flavor, so 


LOOK FOR THE 
RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 


Rich in vegetable nutriment 
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With THE MEAL 








OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS 








satisfying is its generous 
vegetable nourishment. 
And if this Celery Soup 
is a treat to your appetite... 
as it surely is. . . think of 
the extra enjoyment you 
get eating it as a Cream of 


Celery Soup! 
oie See 2 


For the family this pro- 
vides wholesome food in 
even greater store. And 
when you entertain, it is 
the happiest of selections 
for your luncheon or din- 
ner party. So easily and 
quickly prepared, accord- 
ing to the simple directions 
on the label. 12 cents a can. 
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HETHER you come to us 

for a single object or for 
the entire decoration of your 
home, you will obtain not 
“about what you had in mind” 
but precisely the effect desired 
—even if it requires designing 
and weaving a new fabric for 
a single chair. That is because 
you will meet and deal, at these 
Studios, not with mere sales- 
men but with artists, connois- 
seurs and trained craftsmen. 


The RORIMER~* 
BROOKS Studios 


2232 Eucup Avenue 





CLEVELAND, Oxn10 


“THE TRIANGLE of 


(Continued fro 


gratis, even though the additional 
building cost increases the amount the 
architect receives on his percentage. 
If these matters are stated in the 
contract, much trouble can easily be 
avoided and the danger of misunder- 
standings obviated. 

To the casual observer it might 
appear that the great improvement in 
American domestic architecture was 
due to a greater percentage of archi- 
tect-designed houses. It is somewhat 
doubtful whether this is really the 
case, although figures may be avail- 
able to prove it so. But there are still 
plenty of contractors, persuasive 
chaps, still up to the old game of 
offering to build houses “Fust as well” 
without the aid of an architect. An 
apparent reduction of cost is a splen- 
did selling point, and it works like a 
charm in all too many cases. Whether 
the builder re-vamps an old set of 
plans to suit a different terrain or 
locality, or just builds from the 
owner’s crude sketches, he nearly al- 
ways adds the architect’s fee to his 
own profits, or else the owner loses 
from the standpoint of beauty and 
distinction. 

Choosing an architect is, therefore, 
the all-important step for the home- 
builder. And let him remember that a 
good game of golf and a rollicking 


iN |THE BU It 


ANY are the various types of 

walls which have through the 
ages been used for building purposes. 
Such a great number have been tried, 
and they have been devised with so 
much ingenuity, that until quite re- 
cently it almost seemed as though no 
possible sort of wall could have es- 
caped use. Lately, however, an alto- 
gether new, somewhat novel, and 
surprisingly logical order of wall has 
received much thought and consider- 
ation from architects and builders. 

Not only in the way by which it is 
built up and made rigid, but in the 
material of which the individual units 
are made, this wall differs quite rad- 
ically from any heretofore known. 
The units, blocks or biscuits, as they 
are variously known, are composed of 
masses of fire-resisting fibre shavings 
pressed into compact form. Each 
block contains, through its thickness, 
circular holes in such a position that 
when a wall is laid up in an ordinary 
bond the spaces in each block are 
directly over identical holes in the 
two blocks immediately below. These 
in turn communicate with the blocks 
below them, and so through the en- 
tire height of wall. 

The next step in creating a rigid 
wall is the dropping of heavy re- 
énforcing wire through each of the 
apertures made in the fashion des- 
cribed above. Concrete is then poured 


House & Garde 


ARCHITECTURE 
m page 111) 


demeanor at the nineteenth hole is n« 
the best recommendation in the worl 
of an architect’s prowess with th 
ruling-pen and the triangle. He wh« 
runs may read, and the best advertise 
ment for the architect is his finishe: 
work. The more of it the owner ca 
find time to inspect, the surer he will 
be of making a satisfactory choice 

The architect should be the owner’s 
agent in the whole procedure of build- 
ing. He protects the owner in a thou- 
sand ways. If he has worked for any 
length of time in one city, he should 
know the local building business from 
top to bottom. He not only knows 
the reliable firms, but the tempera- 
ments of their executives, their 
idiosyncrasies, their failings as well 
as their accomplishments. When an 
architect has experience, he can do 
more than any owner in getting esti- 
mates down to a reasonable basis and 
keeping them there. 

When the builder, too, can be taken 
into one’s confidence, then the ideal 
situation exists, and the owner has 
the greatest chance of getting his 
money’s worth. If a contractor finds 
the owner and his architect friendly, 
he will often make minor concessions 
which will give just the added touch 
which spells the difference between 
distinction and the commonplace. 


DING FIELD 


into these spaces where it sets about 
the wires, thus forming a series of re- 
énforced concrete columns which are 
located at equidistant intervals 
throughout the length of the wall. 

Some of the advantages of this sort 
of wall are quite obvious. One factor 
which endears it to architects is that 
it makes for extreme thickness in 
which, naturally, deep window and 
door reveals are easily obtainable. By 
the concrete columns rigidity of struc- 
ture is assured. The most important 
point, however, is the excellence of 
insulation which this wall is claimed 
to give. The compressed masses of 
shavings hold an infinite number of 
tiny air spaces, and dead air is known 
to be one of the best, if not the very 
best, of all insulators. While the sur- 
face of this wall is probably better 
adapted for stucco, other exterior fin- 
ishes as well may be quite easily 
applied. 

Especially for the so-called Medi- 
terranean architecture of Florida and 
the Southwest does a building mater- 
ial of this nature seem well adapted. 
These houses are mostly covered with 
stucco and are at their best with thick 
walls. In those parts the great 
value of good insulation is sincerely 
recognized on account of the almost 
tropical climate, and materials which 
make for good insulation are quickly 
noted and tried out. 
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It gives you 


Everything. 
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THe AuToMaTic ELEcTROLA WITH RADIOLA 


Victor's newest and most complete instrument gives you everything 
in reproduced music and entertainment 





a 





























Right—Model Number Nine- 
twenty-five, an all-electric in- 
strument, combines in one beau- 
tiful cabinet the flexibility and 
power of the Victor Electrola 
with the great range and sensi- 
tivity of the 8-tube Super- 
Heterodyne Radiola. Loop 


| aerial enclosed in cabinet. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 





This instrument reproduces every 
known type of music and enter- 
tainment, both from records and 
from the air. Its tone is won- 
derfully clear and deep, and 
its volume can be positively 
controlled. Operates entirely 
from electric-light socket, at 
very low cost. 


The New 


Automatic 










CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


V ictor’s latest achievement 
combines all the advantages of — 
the Electrola — 

the Radiola — 
and th Automatic Victrola 
bee is the most luxurious and complete 
reproducing instrument ever made. It provides 
every sort of music for the home—both from 
records and from the air. And it provides it 


soft as a whisper, or in full orchestra volume 
for a single minute, or for hours on end! 





The new Automatic Electrola with Radiola 
is electrical throughout. It operates from an 
electric-light socket. Its music is reproduced 
and amplified electrically. Its turntable, its 
record-changing mechanism (an exclusive 
Victor feature), its powerful 8-tube Radiola— 
all are electrical. It is the highest develop- 
ment of the electrical principle in music. It 
is the last word. 


Because the Automatic Electrola with 
Radiola changes its own records, it is the 
ideal instrument for dance and dinner music, 
or the rendition of complete symphonic 
works. For those really discriminating people 
whom Fortune has endowed with exacting 
tastes, and the means to gratify them, this 
superb instrument has been created. There is 
no other musical instrument like this . . . any- 
where! See it at your dealer’s—today! 


lectrola 


with Radiola 








ANTIQUE 


Assured Authenticity 


A fine antiaue knechole desk wn the 


Colby collection 








N extent and in the character of the 

pieces shown, the Colby collection 

of antiques is one of the finest 
in America. 


It is indicative of the care and thoroughness 
used in assembling this collection, that our 
English antiques are now being personally 
srocured for us by Mr. Herbert Cescinsky. 
ir. Cescinsky is widely known in America 
and in Europe as a lecturer and writer upon 
the subject of English furniture and wood- 
work. It is not overstating to say that he is 
one of the greatest living authorities on 
English antiques. 


We cordially invite you to visit our galleries 
and our antique collection. If this is not con- 
venient we shall be glad to write you in 
detail about any pieces in which you are 
interested. 
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Interior Decorators Linporters- 
129 North Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 

















ACCESSORIES 


of the FEDERAL 


House & Garde 


Rich fabrics wer 
often used to cove 
Federal chairs, a 
for example, thi 
18th Century sill 


Helburn, Inc. 


HRA 


(Continued from page 124) 


From about 1800 on we find the 
girandole or circular mirror with 
lights, to which are often added glass 
pendants. These are exceedingly dec- 
orative. The dolphin or else the sea- 
horse, as in the example at the top of 
page 125, were favorite ornaments. 

The tall clock on page 125 was made 
by Duffield, the executor of Benjamin 
Franklin, and its case by some one of 
the famous group of Philadelphia 
cabinetmakers of the Chippendale 
period. Here again we have the char- 
acteristic details of the highboys— 
scrolled pediment with flower rosettes 
and carved rococo central ornament. 
The quarter-section corner-columns 
and ogee bracket-feet appear as well. 
Later cases naturally followed the 
Hepplewhite-Sheraton style. In the 
Philadelphia Room will be seen ex- 
amples of the mantel and “banjo” 
clocks. Small portable or table clocks 
were made very early—by about the 
beginning of the 18th Century—but 
most of these attractive mantel clocks 
and also the banjo style are early 19th 
Century—after the war of 1812. 

\ fire-screen with fine and unusual 











base will be seen in the Philadelphia 
Room, and attention may be diverted 
a moment to observe the strictly 
American development of the tre- 
mendous shell ornament of the Chip- 
pendale arm-chair standing to the 
right of the fireplace. 

In this picture also appears a dec- 
orative feature so commonly neg- 
lected that I am giving two other 
illustrations—the wall-bracket. The 
pair in the Philadelphia Room are of 
shell pattern and Chippendale period. 
Those with the lowboy and mirror of 
1790-1800 are Chippendale rococo 
while two of varying size and pattern, 
but both classic, accompany the superb 
late Sheraton dressing-table, The latter 
came from the celebrated Burd house 
in Philadelphia, long since demolished. 
The Chippendale brackets were bought 
from a previous American possessor 
but are believed to be of English make. 

Our forefathers must have found 
illumination for social functions an 
expensive business, for we read of 
drawing rooms ablaze with candle- 
light. There were brass or crystal 

(Continued on page 13+) 

















From Sheraton’s “Drawing Book” of 1792-3, were taken 
these designs for curtains which were used in this period. 
It was decidedly an age of festoons 


on a period chair. 
Courtesy William 
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«Now, let’s see. Connie has William & Mary, Leila has Mary Il 
and both Janet and Ann have the Early American. . . » 
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vel : « Will you tell me what these cryptic sounds mean?» 
0 «Christmas, my love. All the young people I know have gone crazy 
; 746 : ; 
verb a over TREASURE Silver. It is smart, you know... and a dozen 
tter . oat 
a -_ bouillon spoons or oyster forks or a gravy ladle is just exactly what 
hed. Se eS ee eS they’re writing Santa Claus for.» 
ssor é 
ake. & 
und STERLING HOLLOW-WARE IN here are probably more than a few names on your Christmas 
= THE WILLIAM & MARY STYLE : , : d ; : 
— list against which «—Treasure» will fit very happily. It needn’t be 
aie- 700-3 5-piece Tea Set, Pot, 1 é . : 
stal ag Ze an elaborate gift or an expensive gift, but whatever you choose in 
fee Pot, Tea Pot, ° . . 
Creamer, Sugarand «Treasure» will be right—and charming. 
aste . . . . . 
708-4 Coffee Set, 5 lece, > . . 
; with Trey... . 510.00 For there’s a real feeling for sty/e in, let us say, a «Treasure» 
713 Salad Bowl . . . 45.00 
(220 Say Ral Berry Bowl, a Sandwich Plate, a Tomato Server—an expected 
735 Sandwich Plate . . 30.00 a Z jn e 
737 Vegetable Dish . . — 45.00 beauty and delicacy of design that has given to «Treasure» its 
740 Water Pitcher . . 85.00 
ete - © thie ae somewhat remarkable vogue. 
746 Mayonnaise Bowl ° 10.00 ? i 
748 Coffee Cups withSau- 1. STERLING, of course, for one hardly cares to think of gift 
751 Sherbet Cups, . dos. 165.00 . , : . 
a: Gab od wee oo silver in any other terms. .. And what woman is there who doesn’t 
Shakers (Individual) * 
767 Goblets, | | cach 20.00 take genuine delight in fine silver? 


Prices vary slightly in the different pate 


stag ce ag eige pa, At any of the better jeweler’s you'll find many interesting gift sug: 


rn will be ro n ,our request. . ° 4 4 > 
= sic Sema cay gestions in «Treasure» —a variety of lovely designs in both flat ware 
and hollow-ware. . . Or we shall be glad to send you booklets de- 


scribing any of the designs which may especially appeal to you. 


ROGERS, LUNT @& BOWLEN COMPANY THE 


MARY SECOND 
Silversmiths + Creators of Distinctive Tableware 
48 SOUTH NORWOOD STREET * GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Members of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 
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RADIO 


In Amencas Finest Homes 


ELECTRIC 


vadio is here e 
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The scientific acclaim that has greeted the new Freed- 
Eisemann Electric has created a new era in radio! 
Flawless reception at the snap of a switch! No bat- 
teries, no chemicals, no chargers, no dry cell tubes. 


Truly electric radio. 


It pays to spend just a few 


dollars more and have the assurance of satisfaction 
that goes with the greatest name for quality in radio. 


$60 and upwards 


Blightly Higher West of the Rockies 





VSOUUTIDI eulio 


Console Cabinets by 
Caswell-Runyon 





D0ifurilttn 


BROOKLYN Licensed under patents of Latour, Haseltine, and Radio Corp. of America NEW YORK 








have 


reproducer. The results wil 


In edfition to quality radio apparatus, Freed-Eisemann acoustical engineers 
veloped a new device which will convert your old phonograph into the 

new phonic type. Simply replace old mica sound box with new F 
N amaze you. Fits any make. If your dealer cannot 

supply you, send us your check or money order and his name. Price $7.50 


-Eisemann 
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(Continued from page 132) 


chandeliers such as that in the illus- 
tration of “Kenmore” in the last 
article, side lights and cut glass lustre 
candelabra, Several of the illustrations 
show lamps for the burning of fluid. 
Floor standards holding several can- 
dles were occasionally used. Sheffield 
and brass candlesticks were, of course, 
common, 

Except for the modern cheap repro- 
ductive processes we possess no advan- 
tage over our ancestors in providing 
pictures for our walls, and these facili- 
ties were far outweighed by conditions 
obtaining in the 18th and early 19th 
Centuries. The now practically dis- 
continued arts of steel and copper en- 
graving, mezzotint, and color-print- 
ing were then at their highest develop- 
ment, and prints for which we would 
now pay hundreds and sometimes 
thousands of dollars were then obtain- 
able at reasonable figures. All these, 
including the lovely color-prints after 
paintings by Gainsborough, Reynolds, 
and Romney of England and such 
masters of genre as Fragonard, Bouch- 
er, Huet, and Lavreince of France, 
were then accessible through importa- 
tion by enterprising dealers here. The 
writer himself possesses a fine impres- 
sion of John Browne’s engraving of 
Claude Lorrain’s “Cephalus and 
Procris,” 1779, which formerly hung 
in an old house in Germantown. Such 
classical subjects were naturally fa- 
vorites all through the early years 
of our independence. 

In painting, the family portrait was, 
of course, prominent. It was not every 
house that could boast a Stuart, a 
Trumbull, or a Copley, but there were 
other capable men, and many whose 
work can only, at the best, be consid- 
ered “quaint.” 


PAINTINGS 


The popularity of the St. Memin 
portraits may be judged from the 
number that still remain. Some por- 
traits were painted in water-colors and 
there were several excellent miniatur- 
ists of American birth. 

Americans travelling abroad fre- 
quently brought home with them 
foreign paintings, especially copies of 
the work of the old masters. But 
rampant above all upon the walls of 
the early 19th Century was the patri- 
otic print. They must have extended 
into hundreds of subjects. 

There are indications that modern 
Americans are at last overcoming their 
timidity in the use of color, Certainly 
the interpretation given by the usual 
householder to his so-called “Colon- 
ial” home has been totally wrong in 
this respect: our forebears, and particu- 
larly those of cultivated tastes, knew 
no such fear, though probably strict 
Puritans and Quakers were conserva- 
tive in its use. Every opportunity 
occurred for the employment of color 

—furniture-coverings, curtains, rugs, 
bed-draperies and coverlets, often in 
wall paper; in fire screens and other 
embroideries, pictures, framed samp- 
lers, pottery, and the like ; while the 
sheen of metal and of glass gleamed 
from polished silver and brassware, 
from copper and pewter, from candle- 
sticks, andirons, mirrors, and frames. 
Decorative textiles afford the largest 


surfaces of color; and for the 

America drew upon the resources ¢ 

the world. This says it all: for what 
ever was used in England, Franc 

Italy, or China was quite sure t 

find its echo here. Probably the nun 

ber of historic tapestries was ver 
small, but needlework was employe 

to some extent .« least, and richne: 
was obtained by the use of silks, satin 

brocades,- damasks, brocatelles, Geno 
velvets, and leather. Printed fabri: 
were much in vogue, including th 
famous toile de Jouy; and it is inter 
esting to note that an exhibition o 
these historic prints has just been hel: 
at the Metropolitan Museum. All thes 
fabrics recur in profusion in inven 
tories, letters, descriptions, and adver 
tisements that still survive. Gaily 
flowered satins, yellow damask, red 
brocades or brocatelles, crimson and 
yellow or blue and silver silks—such 
were a few of the materials in use 
Italy was famous for its velvets and 
France for its silks, and one of th 
elaborate patterns of the late 18th 
Century is shown on page 132 in 
the contemporary silk covering of a 
French Directoire chair. But stripes, 
small figures, and self-colored da- 
masks and brocades were in use as 
well. Horsehair, often patterned, was 
a favorite covering, as we who in our 
childhood have slipped off ancient 
family sofas and bumped our heads 
may very well remember. 


PATRIOTIC MOTIFS 


European manufacturers were enter- 
prising in seizing upon the opportunity 
offered by our patriotism, and they 
not only furnished us with draperies 
bearing such motifs but with faience, 
pictures, busts, mirrors, and wall 
papers of like character. 

In our later period, when the in- 
fluence of the Napoleonic decoration 
of the Consulate and Empire had its 
effect upon our decoration, coloring 
often became less harmonious. That 
of the Stevens interior illustrated in 
the last article is as follows: walls, 
grey; the carpet, a strong green; 
furniture coverings and pillows, blue. 
The curtains of the»cabinet in the 
further room are rose and it would 
have been well to have imported a 
little of that hue into the nearer por- 
tion. The ugly Pompeian brickish red 
was a favorite under the French Em- 
pire and we may be thankful that it 
was not used in this interior. In the 
water color drawing the lattice win- 
dows are uncurtained. 

A thorough combing of likely 
sources has not yet brought to light 
contemporary illustrations of much 
value showing the curtain arrange- 
ments of our earlier years, and so we 
are forced to rely upon descriptions and 
our knowledge of the originals of our 
styles. These were Ackermann’s Re- 
pository, the furniture books and 
such volumes as George D. Smith’s 
Cabinet-Maker and  Upholsterer’s 
Guide, which sums up the modes he 
had been using. All these were Eng- 
lish, all frankly followed the French 
fashion, and all were highly elaborate. 
I give two tracings from Sheraton’s 
“Drawing-Book,” the plates being 

(Continued on page 158) 
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Have a new look at your bathroom 





With Cannon Towels 


“you can Redecorate your 
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Bathroom every Week 

















today. Consider it with the eye of a 
decorator. How can you make it more 
cheerful? more colorful? more charac- 
teristic? . . . You will find bathrooms 
are the simplest, the most inexpensive, and the 
most delightful rooms to do over, these days. 


Introduce some new towels. Cannon towels 
are so luxurious, wear so well and are so reason- 
able in cost that it is the part of wisdom and 
economy to build your plans around the towels. 
. . « *Color comes first. It is amusing to vary 
the scheme each week; first, blue or green, with 
seagulls, or whales, or dolphins, or lighthouses 
in the marine manner. Then for a change— 
rose-colored flamingos or merry orange marmo- 
sets, the tropical trend! 


If you have children to consider, it is helpful 
to choose a special color for each child’s towels. 
(Some gay, new animal towels are especially 
made for children.) And if the youngsters, or 
someone else in the family, or the laundry, are 









New Cannon 
Marmoset 
($1.75) and 
Flamingo 
($1.50) turk- 
ish towels 







Borders — pink, 
blue, gold, green, 
lavender. Prices 
about $1.75 and 
$1.50. 





apt to be hard on towels, you will be 
glad to know that Cannon towels are 
used by most of the large hotels in the 
country because they combine quality 

and good looks with the ability to give 
excellent service and withstand continual 
laundering. 


This is a very sensible time of year to invest 
in Cannon towels and to brighten up the bath- 
room a bit. Every sort of Cannon towel at 
extremely reasonable prices in dry-goods and 
department stores everywhere. 

Huck and turkish—all sizes. Face cloths, 
bath mats and bath sheets too. Prices range 
from 25c to $3.50. Ask to see these newest 
Cannon bath towels with their gay modern 
designs. (The Flamingo and Marmoset designs 
are illustrated at the left, the Lighthouse and 
Seagull are shown above.) Priced from $1.50 
to $2 each. Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth St., 
New York City. 

*Cannon towels are guaranteed absolutely colorfast. 
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"Next to excellence 
is the appreciation of it.’””—THACKERAY 


& ‘ 

TscinatinG creations shape themselves un- 
der the skillful touch of master potters at Rose- 
ville. Gentle curves and graceful lines merge to 
form things of beauty that live in your heart from 
one year to another. 

There is infinite charm in Roseville Pottery . . 
a charm that grows upon you. These exquisite 
pieces have been the delight of the finest homes 
for more than a generation. 

A bowl of Roseville, with a few flowers in it, 
is wonderfully effective in any room. A vase here, 
a jar there, an ornamental pitcher in some odd 
corner... . what distinction they give to your home! 


There is a wealth of entrancing designs in Rose- 
ville Pottery. For gifts nothing could be more in 
taste. You will find it most interesting to visit the 
attractive Roseville displays at leading stores. 


Our handsomely illustrated new booklet, 
"Pottery,’’ will gladly be sent free on request 


THE ROSEVILLE POTTERY CO., Zanesville, Obio 
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An example of 16th Century music- 


titles is found in 


this “Missae” by 


Orlando di Lasso and printed by Adrian 
le Roy and Robert Ballard 


MELODY’S 


ADORNMENTS 


(Continued from page 101) 


suggested. Let me confess, however, 
that I have never come across the 
stray title of such a bit of music as 
that of George Kirbye’s “The First Set 
of English Madrigalls,” although I 
did come upon the six parts, complete 
with the various title-pages, at the 
very fair asking price of $650.! It is, 
of course, one of the rarest volumes 
of Elizabethan music. However, it is 
more typographical than pictorial. 
America is a particularly rich field 
for the picking up in old bookshops of 
quartos of bound pieces of music. In 


these old quartos one almost always 
comes across one or more interesting 
pictorial music-titles. The young song- 
stress of 1850 showed great partiality 
for volumes of bound music. In the 
mid-19th Century she would, I fancy, 
have felt mortified, when called upon 
“to oblige,” if she had only music 
in sheets to hand to her accompanist. 
Bound music in that day was, with the 
elegant, almost de rigueur. So it is 
that many of the pictorial music- 
titles of the day have come to be pre- 
(Continued on page 133) 
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In 1568 this decorative music title was printed 
for “Canticum B. Mariae Virginis” by J. Anni- 
muccia. From the collection of the Musikbi- 
—> bliothek Peters, Leipzig 
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There is enduring satisfac- 
tion in the possession of a 
pearl necklace. No piece of 
jewelry 1s more beautiful, none 
more correct for both elabo- 
rate and simple occasions. 

Our collection, selected 
from the finest offerings of 
the Orient, assures perfect 
matching and affords the 
utmost scope for improving 
pearl necklaces. 

Those who contemplate 
a Christmas purchase are 
invited to make an early 


inspection of our stock. 
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BLACK STARR & FROST 


JEWELERS FOR 117 YEARS 


Gifts That Suit The Needs of Every Taste and Purse 


FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 48rx STREET, NEW YORK - + PARIS * PALM BEACH « SOUTHAMPTON 











Lovely new tables 
to make the home charming 


O you seek individuality in your living room? 

Do you strive for unusual taste and charm? 
Tables can help wonderfully in achieving 
smart effects—the clever new tables in beautiful | = 
woods you will find in the stores. 







There are lovely tables for every occasion and 5 = | 
every taste—novel tables ultra-modern for new = 
uses—curious little tables resembling antiques— 
rare tables for the hostess—designs of alluring 
grace, exquisite figures and colorings. 

By all means see the new groups by 
Imperial craftsmen. The variety is delight- 
ful. They will suggest numerous ideas to 
you for making your home different. The 
Imperial craftsman is a table specialist. 
His fine workmanship will appeal. Proud 
of his handiwork, he identifies each table 
with the Imperial craftmark, the crown 
and green shield. 


A Book of Ideas 
for the Home 


i 

| 

| 

al os ee | 
Inside the Door’’ will be sent | 

free on request to Dept. E. | 








+ 


IMPERIAL FurRNITURE COMPANY 
Granpv Raprps, MicniGan 


World's Greatest 
Table Makers 
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A West Point “Graduating Song” with words 
by Mrs. General Scott and published for the 


class of 1847. The 


cadet is shown in dress 


uniform 
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served, and many a collector’s treasure 
has been rescued from the oblivion of 
such tomes. I have known of pictorial 
music-titles of even as early as the 
18th Century being found in bound 
volumes of the sort, such as those 
which were designed by Daniel Chodo- 
wiecki (1726-1810), Polish painter 
and engraver at Dantzig; Hurbert 
Gravelot (1699-1773), French de- 
signer and engraver; Cipriani and 
Bartolozzi, Italians living in London 
and whom I have already mentioned; 
and of the later French artists: 
Horace Vernet (1789-1863), Nicolas 
Charlet (1792-1845) and Auguste 
Raffet (1804-1860), whose designs 
were reproduced by lithography. Then 
one must not overlook the pictorial 
music-titles designed by Adolf von 
Menzel (1815-1905), noted German 
painter and wood-engraver, and the 
rare and much sought pictorial music- 
title designed by the German etcher, 
MaxKlinger, for Brahms’s“Phantasie.” 

Perhaps the most interesting (and 
certainly one of the rarest) American 
music-titles is that attributed to Whist- 
ler. This, here reproduced by courtesy 
of Mr. William B. Osgood Field of 
New York, owner of a particularly 
fine copy (I know of but one other 
copy of this piece), was designed for 
the “Song of the Graduates,” Class 
of 1852 of the United States Military 
Academy, West Point. It was litho- 
graphed by Sarony and Major, New 
York, and below the landscape with 
the two large figures of a cadet and a 
young officer in the foreground, all 
within a border, appears the legend in 
lithographed letters: “Designed by 
Cadet Whistler.’ The figure of the 
Cadet to the right might well be a 
portrait of the young Whistler him- 
self; it bears no slight resemblance 
in its features to the portrait of Whist- 


ler as a boy, painted by Sir William 
Boxall and exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1849 when the Whistlers 
were in London. This Boxall portrait 
is reproduced in “The Life of James 
McNeill Whistler” by E. R. and J. 
Pennell (Philadelphia, 1911). Whist- 
ler made a number of sketches during 
his days at West Point and some of 
these have been preserved, although 
none of them appear to be studies for 
this music-title. 

Whistler, it will be remembered, 
entered West Point in 1851, just be- 
fore his seventeenth birthday. General 
Robert E, Lee was then Commandant. 
By temperament Whistler was ill-fitted 
for a soldier’s career and his sojourn 
at West Point lasted but three years. 
He was discharged for deficiency in the 
study of chemistry. Out of a class 
numbering forty-three he stood first 
in drawing and thirty-ninth in phil- 
osophy. But I do not suppose that even 
a little less drawing and a little more 
philosophy would have carried him 
through his chemical flunk. In all 
probability Whistler’s design for the 
“Song of the Graduates” received 
some touching-up at the hands of the 
lithographic artists in the Sarony 
establishment. At any rate, as we have 
seen, it bears the printed attribution, 
“Designed by Cadet Whistler,” and 
was so published. Therefore we must 
credit his hand in it. 

It is interesting to compare with 
this Whistler music-title the litho- 
graphed one of the “Graduating Song” 
of the West Point Class of 1847, the 


words to which were written by Mrs. 


General Scott and the music by Cadet 
D. M. Beltzhoover. This “Graduating 
Song” does not bear any designer’s 
name, but it was lithographed by G. 
and D. Endicott of New York and 
(Continued on page 172) 
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Part of the Caldwell collection of 


diamonds in modern cuttings. A degree 


| By | 
af-quality, beauty and importance, rarely © gt nO 2e ako GOA J. 


obtainable. Gifts of notable distinction. is ahs Philadelphia 
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N THE reception room of a New 

York office hangs a lovely panel, 
easily the keynote of a well-planned 
decorative scheme. 

The owner is a man of exceptionally good 
taste, with something more than the amateur’s 
knowledge of furniture, rugs and textiles. 

When asked a short time ago about the 
panel, he replied: “Why that’s an old fabric 
a friend brought me from abroad. Italian, 
16th century, I should say!” 

That was the most sincere tribute to the 
art of Mariano Fortuny of Venice. For the 
panel was actually made of one of the 
Fortuny Fabrics. 

Although they are hand-made and im- 
ported from Venice, you can obtain Fortuny 
Fabrics at moderate cost from your decorator. 


FOROUNY 


of VENICE 
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A composite piece of furniture, this, and 

claimed to be of the 16th Century. Only 

the lower part or chest is authentic; the 
rest is modern 


THE LAUNCHING OF 


FRAUDS 


(Continued from page 103) 


a nice fat sum; there lies the danger! 
there lies the trap! 

It is well worth noting however 
that the person who houses the goods 
is not always an accomplice. It may 
happen that through lack of knowl- 
edge he is himself a dupe, and un- 
wittingly serves as intermediary. I 
once saw in the home of a celebrated 
painter, member of the Institute, and 
renowned for his historical pictures, 
a whole series of ancient armor which 
served to costume the models for his 
compositions. Almost all the pieces 
were false. Some of them he had pur- 
chased; the rest were obligingly loaned 
by a dealer in antiques, who assured 
my friend that he was much flattered 
by the honor done him and thus pro- 
cured a second show room frequented 
by wealthy connoisseurs. The grateful 
painter never failed to draw attention 
to the presumed splendor of the 
“fakes”. Among the marvels was an 
extremely rare piece; a steel shoe with 
articulated blades and pointed toe, 
a “soleret” from the 15th Century. 
“What superb workmanship—what 
exquisite shape—just look at the 
curve! It’s a real treasure!” Thus 
raved the innocent enthusiast. The real 
treasure was false, although grace- 
ful in line and pleasing to the eye. 
But the humblest armorer might have 
detected in an instant that the articu- 
lated blades could never have worked, 
and that no human foot had ever en- 
tered such a shoe! but what did that 
matter? The fanatics continued to ad- 
mire and my friend to explain the 
hidden beauties of a chaussure a la 
poulaine whose long point turned up 
like an elephant’s trunk and whose 
leather had remained surprisingly 
supple, although that style of foot- 


wear was in vogue at the time of 
Isabeau de Baviére, that is to say dure 
ing the 14th Century. “What a won- 
derful state of preservation!” was 
the general comment on this piece. Un- 
fortunately the shoe jn question was 
not even a fake or a reproduction, but 
happened to be “left-over” from a 
costume ball. It might have been made 
and worn one evening, some thirty or 
forty years ago! Today the great 
painter is dead, but thanks to his 
naive enthusiasm, the steel soleret has 
passed on into a celebrated collection, 
and the leather Chaussure a la pou- 
laine, which fetched immense bids when 
it went under the hammer, now peace- 
fully reposes in the glass case of a 
museum. Both are officially consecrated 
and perhaps forever; unless some in- 
trepid fake hunter is willing to bear 
the brunt of his discovery, and dares 
to show the impossibility that such 
playthings are authentic antiques. 

The category of innocent accom- 
plices just mentioned is more numers 
ous than one would suspect; their 
loyal ignorance is abundantly ex- 
ploited by all dealers in “fakes.” I 
once came in contact with one of these 
latter whose cleverness and guile were 
beyond belief. He had a venerable air, 
a long white beard and candid blue 
eyes like those of a child. His innocent 
expression was one of his chief assets 
in his commerce, and thanks to it and 
it alone, he managed to put away a 
very tidy little fortune. 

He lived in Burgundy, not far from 
Dijon, and employed a stone carver 
of his native village, who himself 
would have been incapable of com- 
posing the most modest bit of sculp- 
ture, but who reproduced with mar- 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Madison Avenue, 48th and 49th Streets 


CABINETMAKERS DECORATORS ANTIQUARIANS © 1927,N. ¥.G 
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Model 2500-R-1 With new built-in Pooley’ 


double horn (patented) and special Atwater 
Kent reproducing unit. -... --$125 
With Arwater Kent Model 30Receiver-....$195 
With Aewater Kent Model 33 Receiver--.-$205 
With Arwater Kent Model 32 Receiver-.--$255 
With Atwater Kent Model 50 Receiver--.-$275 


Have you heard 
the new POOLEY? 


In this Pooley Radio Cabinet you hear 
the new Pooley double horn speaker. It 
has two amplifying chambers; one builds 
up the deep bass notes, the other brings 
out the highest treble. 


Definite acoustic laws, applied in ex- 
acting laboratory studies, produced this 
new speaker. The result is a volume, 
clarity and truth of tone surpassing any- 
thing radio science has yet developed. 
Such thrilling tone as this, with cabinets 
of classic design, superb craftsmanship, 
and lustrous finish—cabinets created 
expressly for Atwater Kent Radio—what 
more could you ask in adornment or in ip Hectiny Koen. Seed trove 
enjoyment? See them—hear them—at maintain for Atwater Kent 
’ Receivers and Speakers.” 
the Pooley dealer’s near you. | 


| Mr. Atwater Kent says: ’ 


“The Pooley Radio Cabinet 
isapproved for AtwaterKent 
Radio because of the design 
and quality of Pooley cabinet 
work and because of the tone 
qualities of the Pooley built- 
in floating horn. Both meet 








(Signed) 
A. ATWATER KE NT 


Send for folder picturing the complete line 
of Pooley Radio Cabinets of quality. 


THE POOLEY COMPANY 
1640 Indiana Avenue Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Beware of imitations—look for the POOLEY name-plate before you buy 


Prices quoted ave less tubes and power equipment. Prices are slightly higher west 
of the Rockies, in Inter-Mountain States and Canada. Canadian Pooley Radio 
Cabinets are manufactured by Malcolm @ Hill, Led., Kitchener, Canada. 
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velous faithfulness any model one 
might supply. From him our dealer 
ordered copies of the “Weepers” that 
surround the Tombs of the Dukes of 
Burgundy. He paid for each of them 
three hundred francs. The workman 
was delighted and became prosperous. 
The statuettes thus obtained were made 
of truly authentic stone du pays which 
gave them a semblance of veracity 
and which cost but the trouble of pur- 
chasing on the spot. Now the real 
Weepers that ornament the Tombs of 
the Dukes are in marble, and the copies 
were carved out of stone; but for 
those who were ignorant of the fact 
concerning the originals, the figures 
made of stone had every appearance 
of being authentic. It sufficed then to 
damage each statue a trifle with a few 
blows of a hammer, and cover it with 
a grayish patine. Thus prepared, the 
young Weeper was sent on to Paris 
where sometimes an artist enamoured 
of times gone by would purchase it 
for his studio: or again it was put up 
for sale in a well-known auction room 
where the salesman himself having 
paid three hundred francs for it would 
knock it down for three thousand. 
It is evident that the object was ex- 
pensive at such a price, but it was 
well worth the money, since having 
appeared in a sale of authentic art 
objects it thus obtained a pedigree; be- 
came catalogued, classified! It was 
now the simplest thing in the world to 
ask ten thousand frances for it! In my 
time I have seen eighteen or twenty 
of these figurines make their appear- 
ance and pass on into the museums of 
Ecrope and America. Just take the 
trouble to look for them—there is no 
doubt but that you will find them. 

Far better as intermediaries than 
ruileless artists, are the peasants. The 
humble rural dwelling is the ideal spot 
for depositing fakes of all kinds. The 
rusticity of the abode, the innocent 
face of the proprietor, both inspire 
confidence. The passer-by happens in, 
quite by accident, and leaves convinced 
that he has fallen on a “find.” “I’m 
always lucky. I seem to go towards a 
cood thing intuitively.” 


“HISTORIC” SOUVENIRS 


There exists at Barcelona in Spain 
a manufactory of toys—toys of the 
Middle Ages! Here are produced 
thousands of little tin soldiers cos- 
tumed after the fashion of the 16th 
Century, thus commemorating the 
wars of the religious between the 
Huguenots and the Papists. With the 
aid of an acid these toys are corroded 
so as to look “of the period”, after 
which agents deposit them with 
lock-keepers along the banks of the 
Loire, the Seine or the Marne. When 
the innocent tourist passes there, 
imagine his surprise at finding the 
lock-keeper’s son playing on the thres- 
hold with such archaic wonders! 
“Where did you get those, youngster?” 
“My papa found them in the mud 
when he dragged the lock!” What a 
windfall! What an historic souvenir! 
Five francs a piece, they are for noth- 
ing! The happy tourist departs carry- 
ing away with him four of the tro- 
phies, while the lock-keeper’s innocent 


darling makes haste to open the 
drawer where his mother keeps a sup- 
ply ready for the next passerby! 

These latter have become mor 
numerous since the invention of the 
automobile. Motoring has been a most 
precious aid to the sale of fakes. 
When crossing a village the traveler 
halts at the -blacksmith’s to have a 
wheel or a bolt repaired, to get him t: 
help mount a tire. In the corner of th 
shop his eye lights on an old wrought- 
iron chandelier, rusted and covered 
with dust. Or it may be a pair of 
antique fire-dogs; a Gothic chest 
roughly carved with antique figures; 
a Louis XV armchair, or the posts of 
a Renaissance bed that attract his at- 
tention. The unsuspecting tourist pokes 
about while the repairs are being made 
—they seem interminable. At last the 
blacksmith wipes his brow and is sus- 
ceptible of being addressed. 

“That old chandelier? Why I al- 
ways saw it in my grandfather’s house. 
It came to him from the Chateau at 
the time of the Revolution.” 


AN ACQUISITION 


A bargain is quickly reached, the 
blacksmith is not too exacting, and the 
happy collector goes his way, ravished 
with his acquisition. He may never 
pass through that village again, and 
the newly made antique, furbished and 
polished, proudly takes on years in the 
confines of its possessor’s domicile. 

This sort of commerce is particu- 
larly flourishing in the suburbs of 
fashionable watering places and ther- 
mal stations. Hired motors make a 
specialty of breaking down at certain 
determined spots: it becomes imperious 
to stop for a quarter of an hour. A 
farmhouse happens to be at an easy 
distance on foot. 

“Let’s go and drink a bowl of 
milk.” 

The gracious farmer’s wife replies 
by bringing the requested beverage in 
a delightful old jug. When empty you 
turn it up. Rouen! Real Rouen, a la 
Corne! The woman apologizes for 
her cups—all different but what does 
it matter since at least two of them 
are of Delft? On the sideboard, the 
yellow soup tureen, which has hardly 
a nick is surely old Monstiers pottery. 

“You wouldn’t think of parting 
with your tureen, Madame, would 
you?” 

The farmer’s wife resists a trifle. 
She is afraid of being scolded by her 
husband who loves his old china ware, 
a family heirloom handed down from 
father to son. There is not much now 
left of it. She finishes, of course, by 
giving her consent, when the sum 
proffered becomes sufficiently tempting 
after each successive offer. The heir- 
looms are packed into the car; the 
dealer in “fakes” will call the follow- 
ing week, to replace the outfit. 

It may be well worth noting that 
pieces that are thus acquired may not 
always be reproductions. Among the 
number one may find an authentic bit, 
but it costs dearer than in any well- 
renowned shop. 

There seems to be no limit to which 
the dealer in fakes will not go in order 

(Continued on page 158) 
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beautiful gift 


How many people there are on your 
Christmas list to whom you want to give 
something that will be “wzce, but not too 
expensive”! And what a relief it is to find 
some one gift that is really nice enough to 
send to all of them. 

Here is a gift that seems just made to fill 
these requirements . . . a pair of pillow cases 
of Wamsutta Percale—always a welcome 
addition to any linen 
closet— prettily hem- 
stitched and specially 








Sor only *2.9© 


packed in this new Gift Box. (Torn size 
45 x 38% before hemming.) 

Fora very little more, you can select other 
styles with several rows of hemstitching, or 
in scalloped and embroidered designs . . 
all of the same delicate textured, sleepy- 
smooth Wamsutta Percale that every house- 
wife counts herself lucky to own. 

The best-known stores in the country 
are showing this new 
Wamsutta Gift Box 
this Christmas. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, Founded 1846, New Bedford, Mass. 
RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents, 44 Leonard Street, New York City 





WéAMSUTTA PERCALE PILLOW CASEs are WA M S U A WAMSUTTA PERCALE SHEETS come in 
made in several sizes ... and in many 


styles of hemstitching and embroidery 


PERCALE SHEETS 


all sizes . . . for tiny cribs as well as for 
single, three-quarter and double beds 


AND PILLOW CASES 
THE FINEST OF COTTONS 
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FLORENTINE 
CRAFTSMEN 


COYNE / OY. 


4 J E create and reproduce gates and railings, in hand 
wrought metal, from your own sketches or from 


designs prepared by our architectural 









department. We will be pleased to 


quote pric es upon submitting sketches. 





This delightful hand 

wrought swinging bas 

ket (No, 2167) projects 

ten inches from the wal! 

The flower container is 

of rare Italian pottery 
Only #750 


Outside Lantern (No. 
141A) complete, eleven 
inches high . $17.50. 


HE workshop of The Florentine Crafts- 
men is decidedly reminiscent of the 


ateliers of the Old World in the days 


when every artisan was an artist. Here one 


whe wae whewhe oie opeoaeoh~ ode oho whe whe wae whe whe ohe o}> whe rhe raw wb he raw oe 


finds skill, ingenuity, and individuality ap- 
plied to the making of reproductions and 
new designs in lanterns, lighting fixtures, 
candlesticks; flower stands, lamps, hard- 
ware, and a host of other interesting and 
beautiful things in hand wrought metal. 


You are cordially invited to call at our 





showrooms, or to send for our 
Candlestick ( No, 312) 
twelve inches high 

antique brown with 
touch of gold . . $3.50 


< omplete catalogue. 


THE FLORENTINE CRAFTSMEN 


Masters of the Metal oArts 
45 East 22nd Street, New York City 


Address. wrrttti ttt ttt tte 
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Simple lines and a dignified mien are the outstanding qualities 
of the Georgian residences. Many quite similar to the one 
above are to be found in New York and New England 


SITES AND 


SILHOUETTES 


(Continued from page 118) 


to its location as well. The very 
simple expedient of laying roofing 
shingles in a slightly haphazard man- 
ner instead of in the usual meticu- 
lously even fashion is only one of the 
many architect’s devices which come 
under this heading. By laying shingles 
unevenly an effect of informality is 
enhanced, making for closer touch 
with a naturalistic setting. Consider- 
able discretion should be used, how- 
ever, in order that too fanciful 
textures may be avoided. 

In any case the colors in which a 
house is painted should rather be 
dull than too bright and garish. A 
clapboard house painted white with 
trim in dark green; a shingled house 
in gray; stucco in buff or cream— 
such conservative tones as these are 
much to be preferred and they will 
blend the best with any background. 
In the south, where bright sunlight. is 
assured throughout the year, more 
brilliant colors, such as reds and 
oranges, may be successfully used. 
Even there, however, brilliant color- 
ings should not predominate, but 
should mostly be employed for roofs, 
door and window trim, chimneys, 
etc., to add tone to the more subdued 
color of the body of the house. 

Except when a home is to be built 
upon a decided slope or atop a hill, 
the proper relation of its individual 
masses to the surroundings does not 
call for much consideration so long 
as they relate well to one another. 
However, when these sites are to be 
used the proper distribution of masses 
is of great importance. Outlines or sil- 
houettes created by these masses should 
conform easily to the general contour 
of the landscape in such a way that 
there is no abrupt visible transition 
from landscape to structure. If the 
hillside site be a gentle rise, the outline 
of the house should accomplish the 
same effect by means of slightly vary- 
ing roof heights. If the slope of the 
land is jagged in outline there may 
be allowed greater variation in the 
height of the roofs. In the first in- 
stance the eye will travel up the hill 
to the residence and continue to note 
the same harmonious sweep. In the 
second, the eye after noting the 
rugged contours of the landscape will 
gather the same effect by observing 
the house. 

Different sections of Europe have 
developed their own individual styles 
of building, most of which are easily 
applicable to the parts of this country 
which approximate the same climatic 
and physical conditions. Many locali- 
ties here have, in the comparatively 
brief period of time since they were 
first settled, developed architectural 
manners peculiar to them, and which 


in their respective settings seem natura 
and appropriate. As we are a com 
paratively new country it is only 
natural that our architectural style 
should be adapted from older ones 
but much judgment should be used ir 
deciding just what style should be 
adopted for each section. 

An example of a fitting type of 
architecture transported to a new scen: 
is afforded by the use in Florida and 
part of California of certain Spanish 
and Italian styles. Such homes as thes 
seem quite adapted to their new en- 
vironment; but if you will conjure 
up a picture of one of them set down 
in the midst of a typical old-fashioned 
New England winter scene it will not 
be difficult to perceive why a style 
perfectly suited to one location will 
be utterly out of place in another. 

As an illustration of the influence 
which environment has upon architec- 
ture let us consider the differences in 
the 18th Century Colonial residences 
built in the northern Colonies from 
those of the southern Colonies. Both 
styles originated from much the same 
sources and in ornament and detail 
greatly resemble each other. In associ- 
ation with setting, however, each pre- 
supposes something entirely different. 
The southern houses were mostly large, 
spacious affairs with many dependen- 
cies: servant’s quarters, cookhouses 
and the like. They seem to demand 
broad acres about them. The northern 
houses are much smaller in scale and 
most were more informal in tone, as 
suited a race of people who were too 
occupied with the essentials of life to 
bother with formalities and luxuries. 
They were smaller houses and set 
upon small plots, and their modern 
replicas should be the same. 

One of the greatest evils which 
have arisen in the path of good resi- 
dential architecture in this country is 
the momentary enthusiasm for a cer- 
tain style for a short space of time, 
after which the tide of public approval 
swings to another style for another 
relatively short period. Architecture 
should not vary from year to year as 
do styles in women’s dress and auto- 
mobiles; yet even now as we walk 
down the residential streets of some 
towns we see French manoirs, English 
cottages, Italian villas and even Swiss 
chalets hobnobbing together in the 
most cosmopolitan fashion. 

If we come to the time when each 
year brings a different brand of archi- 
tecture into vogue, so that whoever 
builds in that year does so in the 
current style regardless of site or sil- 
houette, residential architecture in 
America will have come to a pretty 
pass indeed. And this at present seems 
to be the way we are heading. 
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Heppcewuite Covcn, 
based on an antique frame 
purchased in England. 
Hepplewhite was called 
“The Frenchman of Eng- 
land” in his day, because 
of his penchant for French 
design 





A GIFT OF DANERSK FURNITURE 


will be treasured years to come 


EFORE long sons and daughters will be com- 
ing home for the holidays. What more de- 
lightful and appropriate gift can a parent give 
than a room furnished with Danersk Furniture! 
For the daughter’s room a graceful, feminine 
group based on old French Provincial lines will 
make a token of your affection that she will 
treasure always. 

Your son will show genuine enthusiasm for 
those sturdy forms of Danersk Early American 
furniture that are more and more in use in school 
and college rooms. A complete group of our Pil- 
grim pieces can be obtained for only $400. 

Of course, there are others, too, who will find Danersk 





Furniture the ideal gift. The man of the house will 
appreciate a comfortable chair. A luxurious davenport 
for the living room will please the whole family. And 
there are innumerable interesting little tables and chairs 
from $19 up, each piece bearing the earmarks of good 
pedigree of design—subtle marks of value far beyond 
mere utility. 


We make this suggestion about gifts at this time, 
because custom built furniture covered in fabrics ap- 
propriate for a given room cannot be plucked from 
stock. And we urgently request that you plan well in 
advance of your needs, not only about furniture for 
gifts but for any of the rooms of your house. 


You are cordially welcome in our New York and 
Chicagoshowrooms whether you wish to purchase or not. 

















Cospurn Desk of curly maple. 
A careful reproduction of one 
of the most interesting early 
desks that has come to our at- 
tention. Especially suitable for 
a boy’s room, with other pieces 


of the Pilgrim Century 


(Above) HeppLtewnite UpnHo .- 

STERED Arm Chair, designed from 

a famous English original of French 

influence. Its subtle curves contrib- 
ute the utmost comfort 








(Below) A Frencu PRrovinciaAt 
“Poupreuse” for the daughter's 
room, part of a large group of dainty 
pieces finished in old beechwood tones 
with 18th Century decorations in color 














An Earty American INsTEP 

Table with book shelf, priced at 

$79.00. Interesting elements of 

design and a mellow beauty of 

finish make it appropriate for 

use with antique or modern 
pieces 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
At 46th Street—First Floor 


Chicago Salesrooms 


315 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


FACTORIES IN NEW ENGLAND 


Les Angeles Distributor 


2869 WEST SEVENTH STREET 
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CLIP AND MAIL THIS 





‘Please Send Me Your 
New Tea Table Booklet 
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House & Garden 


THINK BEFORE YOU BUILD 


(Continued from page 96) 


house on the plot. It is intimately con- 
nected, too, with chimney structure, 
and merits expert opinion if the tangi- 
ble soul of the house is to be what 
life and tradition have ordained it to 
be. The fireplaces that do not work are 
vain extravagances and constant irrita- 
tions, Furthermore, after the house is 
built it is very costly to re-build 
them. Therefore, flues, chimneys and 
their inner construction should be 
considered very early because, as we 
have inferred, if the chimneys are un- 
congenial to prevailing winds there 
will be a sacrifice of comfort. 

Bathrooms are usually equipped 
generously and a certain standard of 
furnishings seems to prevail. Yet the 
electric equipment of a house is still 
hit-or-miss—mostly miss! The owner 
of the house about to be built ought 
to know quite definitely what furni- 
ture he will have, where it is to be 
placed, where windows, partitions and 
mantels are to be built. With this data 
in mind, little cardboard models can 
be cut, placed in an enlarged plan and 
the positions of these can then 
dictate the locations for electric 
outlets, lamps and fixtures, We have 
visited homes where a bed is leagues 
away from the light, where electri 
light sockets are execrably placed or 
are so inadequate that we are continu- 
ally hanging ourselves on wires at- 
tached to already overloaded lamp 
sockets, and where consequent dis- 
comfort to the eye and blowouts are 
unhappily in vogue. This applies 
particularly to kitchen, laundry, li- 
brary and living room. More times 
than we contemplate pleasurably, 
dining rooms are under-wired and 
table cookery is impossible unless with 
oft-recurring overloading of circuits 
and swift and sure dissatisfaction. 

Remember, too, the wiring of hall- 
ways, cellar, attic and garage. This 
subject is tremendous but it need not 
be complicated or confusing, for the 
utilities and electric companies in large 
centers have booklets of information, 
and experts and magazines are ready 
to help you. 


HEATING 


The main thing about heating is to 

decide in the beginning what is the 
best type of system for your type of 
home and what fuel is easier to pro- 
cure in your vicinity. People plan for 
coal fuel when oil is more available 
and vice versa. Naturally the tug-of- 
war is constant. New things are good 
for homes only when they are easily 
available; this is a fundamental truth 
about equipment. Remember, too, that 
one type of house can be better heated 
with one thing, while another type 
of house will call for a different 
system. 
' Ventilating and humidifying  sys- 
tems should be considered. These are 
many and varied and may help to 
make a pleasant climate out of an 
unpleasant climate, in which you may 
be forced to live. 

The question of floors must be con- 
sidered in regard to the construction 
of the house. If you use carpets you 
may have one type of floors—if you 
do not, you will have another. Cement 
or concrete calls for different carry- 
ing power in the structure of the house 


than ordinary wood floors, and so on. 

On the whole, building materials are 
a matter of individual discretion, 
though it is often wise to find out 
what wears better in your vicinity. 
It is wise, too, to know what certain 
types of construction entail. For ex- 
ample: if you decide to insulate your 
house, your walls need not be built 
to the usugl thickness, or you can, if 
you desire, use gas for heating eco- 
nomically. If you use gas, then your 
heating system can be planned accord- 
ingly. If you plan to use gas, you 
must find out whether you can get 
it in your vicinity. This illustrates how 
far back the construction and equip- 
ment of the home goes—not only to 
the plan, but to the purchase of ma- 
terials and of the lot. 


ROOFS AND PLUMBING 


The roofing of houses is often or- 
dained by the community in which the 
house is built, for general effect and 
fire prevention. So, here is a factor 
when planning the crown of your 
home. Many of the materials for 
roofings today are enduring and 
beautiful and their variety is great. 

In no place is the house owner 
more often fooled than in the plumb- 
ing equipment. Pipes that are too big 
or too little cause great inconvenience ; 
where brass pipe is indicated you often 
get other varieties. These things bear 
watching and the collecting of knowl- 
edge on the part of the prospective 
house builder. We have seen havoc 
played with plumbing in the country 
by pipes being laid within  root- 
strangling distance of trees. Of course, 
it is hard to be compelled to remove 
shade trees. Yet, if the house is built 
too near them, pipes will be strangled 
and the water will be cut off, not to 
speak of a very disconcerting scar be- 
ing left on the lawn or walk where 
the pipes must needs be reached to be 
replaced. It is just such seemingly 
slight things that are not worked out 
before building, which rise to mock 
you afterwards. Fill-pipes, too, for 
oil heated furnaces should be placed 
in the gutter or near walks to save 
expense of oil cartage and preserve the 
integrity of the lawn. The place for 
the oil tank must not be under a pile 
of cinders—because of resultant cor- 
rosions as moisture seeps’ through. 

Cheap hardware means continual 
annoyance. Doors and windows badly 
fastened and dressed are among the 
most annoying parts for those who 
wish a house beautiful. 

Whether a house is to be a painted 
frame or material calling for no 
extra surfacing is a question over 
which prayers should be said! Initial 
cost is to be considered here with 
future up-keep, which is mixed up 
with the matter of climate. This, of 
course, is too big a subject for this 
article, but it is mentioned in order 
to call attention to a vulnerable point 
—often the tendon of Achilles in the 
body of the house. 

Remember to confer with the archi- 
tect and watch the house in process 
of construction. The building ought 
not to be left as a mystery. Too many 
times the architect is good but the 
builder is not. I have often felt 

(Continued on page 154) 
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A Glazed Chintz tells fascinating story 








SEPTEMBER 7TH, 1886. 

The “ Mayflower” was defending 

the“ America’s” cupagainst the British 
yacht, “Galatea.” 


covers and pillows. And it comes in a 
wide variety of color combinations. 


The Yacht Race Chintz is only one 
of the many new and charming designs 
presented by Schumacher in_hand- 
blocked and printed linens, chintzes and 
toiles de Jouy, damasks, brocades, bro- 
catelles, velvets, tapestries, satins and 
taffetas. 


Not since the swift saiiing“* America” 
—first racing yacht to cross the 
Atlantic in either direction—brought 
the cup back from England in 1851 ,had 
yachting enthusiasm been more keen. 

How the““Mayflower’’ won the series, 
slipping across the finish line within 
only eleven minutes of the specihed 
time, is yachting history now. 


These fabrics may be seen by arrange- 
ment with your decorator, upholsterer, 
or the decorating service of your depart- 
ment store. Samples specially selected 
to fit your particular requirements can 
be promptly secured by them. 


“Your Home and 
the Interior Decorator’’ 





This fascinating incident was cele- 
brated at the time by the production of 
a printed percale. 

Anoriginal piece of the percaleisowned 
by Schumacher and it has been faith- 
fully reproduced in this glazed chintz. 

In small medallions each boat is 
shown. In a larger oval, outlined by 
heavy rope and surrounded by the pen- 
nants of the two boats, a view of the 
race may be seen. Above it, the cup it- 
self—the“America’s” cup which we have 
successfully defended against all chal- 
lengers for three-quarters of a century! 
Corals, shells and intertwining seaweed 
complete the design. 


How you can, without additional ex- 
pense, have the professional services of 
an interior decorator, is explained in our 
free booklet, “Your Home and the In- 
terior Decorator.” 








Richly illustrated in full color, it will 
be sent to you upon request without 
charge. Write to F. Schumacher & Co., 
Dept, E-11, 60 West goth Street, New 
York. Importers, Manufacturers and 
Distributors to the trade only, of Dec- 
orative Drapery and Upholstery Fab- 

















Because of the unusual quality of its rics. Offices also in Boston, Chicago, 
glazing, this chintz is particularly adapt- Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
able for draperies, as well as for slip This reproduction of a percale printed to celebrate “The Mayflower’s” cisco, Grand Rapids and Paris. 


victory over the “Galatea,” comes in green, blue, buff, brown and mouse. 


F-SCHUMAGHER, & CO 






































Home of Mr. © Mrs. Geoffrey Kenta, Bast Meadows, Long Island 


Jame Whate Lonsdale, Interior Decor ater 


A New Tendency (n 


Interior Necoration 


increases the Vogue 


of Wallpaper’ 


Sipser is a new tendency in 
interior decoration. ..anew 
spirit. ..a desire for greater 
self-expression and freedom. 
Wallpaper, in limitless variety, 
permits the achievement of both. 
“But how,”’ many will ask, ‘‘does 
Did 


you never experience the boxed- 


it give greater freedom?"’ 


in feeling that emanates from 
four confining walls? Wallpaper 
gives new depth to walls .. . it 
Opens up new vistas. 

Thibaut wallpapers are so 
beautiful . . . So unmistakably 
correct that many people think 
they are more costly 
than ordinary papers. 


Yet, you pay nothing 





for the privilege of making your 
selection from the finest collec- 
tion of wallpaper art. Many of 
the new patterns are less than 
§0c the roll. 


There are hundreds of other 
Thibaut wallpapers of such cre- 
ative beauty — such gaiety and 
smartness that it is a delight to 
see them in the Thibaut books 
and aneven greater joy tosee them 
daily on your walls. If you can- 
not visit one of our stores; more 
than 14,000 decorators and 
paperhangers can supply youwith 
Thibaut wallpaper and draperies. 

Write for name of 
nearest dealer. 
RICHARDE. THIBAUT, Inc. 


Shibaut 


Correct Style WALLPAPERS and DRAPERIES 
24 West 40th Street J 


BROOKLYN « BRONX « NEWARK 


New York City 


“ 


oy 


NEW HAVEN « BOSTON « UTICA 
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The interior doors of the better Mo- 


roccan 


houses are 


usually intricate 


panels of carved and pierced wood 


MOROCCO HOUSES AND GARDENS 


(Continued from page 83) 


an occasion for adaptation to Ameri- 
can use in Florida and in the south- 
west of the United States. If, in your 
mind, you will double or treble the 
length of the rectangular Dar, place 
the living quarters in two opposing 
sections at one end of the long rec- 
tangle, leave the major portion open 
to the sky, and surround the whole by 
a blank wall, you will have a mental 
view of the typical Riad. What 
might be called the drawing-room of 
such a house has usually a wide double 
doorway opening on a patio. This 
room differs also from the others in 
that, opposite the doorway, it in- 
cludes a relatively deep alcove, called, 





A boveare the plans 
of a large Moroc- 
can house, show- 
ing the insignifi- 
cant entrance and 
the elaboration of 
the rooms inside 


| 
ont! Bemetagaal re 





behou, whose chief function is to 
make the room appear deeper than it 
actually is. In general, the disposition 
of the rooms, the ogival arches, pil- 
lars, and decoration, are those of the 
Dar with free variations. 

The garden is a thing by itself. 
Nowhere, in a proper Riad, does the 
foot touch the earth. Wherever there 
is room to stroll, one walks on terra 
cotta, enameled brick, or marble tile. 
Light balustrades line the paths, not 
only to keep one in the path, but to 
safeguard the stroller against slipping 
down the embankment into the vege- 
tation. As all Moroccan gardens have 
(Continued on page 154+) 


Erbree 









Even the simplest 
house is built 
around a patio and 
the arrangement of 
the rooms is al- 
ways about the 
same as shown 
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Alzay-le-Rideau 


Azay-le-ideau 











GAY...GALLANT...GRACEFUL 
A New-Day Pattern of Old-World Charm 


OMANCE clusters thick about the historic chateau from 
which this newest Theodore Haviland design takes its name. 
Built about 1255, burned and its entire garrison of 366 men ex- 
ecuted for an affront to the Dauphin in 1417, abandoned for a 
century, and finally rebuilt in 1518 by the dashing Gilles Berthelot, 
Treasurer General to King Francois I, Azay-le-Rideau has a 
tale to tell. Yet the thing that marks it out from all others is the 
elegance of its proportions and the unity of its inspiration. 


So with the Azay-le-Rideau pattern in wonderful Theodore 
Haviland china. You will be fascinated in turn with the decora- 
tion, the brilliance of its coloring, the shape of the china, and 
the remarkable glaze of its surface. Yet what distinguishes this 
china from all. others is the irreproachable Aarmony of all these 
contributing elements. 


gt Theodore Haviland 
' <e FRANCE 


Wuere CHINA MARK DECORATED CHINA MARK 


Only if each piece bears one or both of the above marks can you be 
certain of getting genuine Theodore Haviland patterns and china quality. 
All dealers have or can get for you this or any other design in Theodore 
Haviland china. Booklet in color on request. 


THEODORE HAVILAND & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
26 WEST 23xrn STREET, NEW YORK 


CANADIAN OFFICE: THEODORE HAVILAND & Co,, TORONTO 








The appealing beauty of 
glassware makes it ideal for 
gifts. Fine glassware by 
Heisey is always appropri- 
ate as tokens of remem- 


brance, no matter what the 


occasion 


more than eminently in vogue—it’s fast be- 
coming the thing to have two or three complete 
table services in different designs and colors— 
for use on different occasions. 





What Should South Bid? | 


This is the fifth and last set of six hands in a series of Bridge bidding 
problems by Milton C. Work. In each of these hands, South (the dealer) 
has bid one Spade, West has passed, North has bid two Hearts and East 
has passed. Now, you as South are asked to decide how you would bid 
each of the hands, shown below, on the second round. Send in your bids 
(one only to each hand) before January 2nd. Attractive prizes will be 
awarded to those who bid these hands correctly. Mail bids to Bridge Con- 
test Department. A. H. Heisey & Co., Newark, Ohio. 


Hand No. 25 Hand No. 26 Hand No. 27 
@A-K-J-9-8-2 @A-K-J-9-8 @A-K-J-3 
98.6.4 9Q-4 907 
eK $A-5-3 @K-J-4 
&A-0 9-7-2 a J-9-5-2 

Hand No. 28 Hand No. 29 Hand No, 30 
@A-K-J-9-8 @A-K-J-10-4 @A-K-J-8-5-3 
9-4 8-6-2 @Y None 
o6 @A-Q-J-10-3 @K-Q-J-2 
&K-Q-10-8-3 de None &A-10-6 


It simply captivates 
tions. 
But glassware is 


all leading stores. 


rE. 





























arming (j rac 


Delightful to behold is the entrancing beauty 
of Heisey’s Glassware! 
you—and fulfills the vogue of today with 
wondrous charming grace. 


House & Garden 


° Remembrances that 


answer dreams are suggested 
in wonderful profusion by 
our handsomely illustrated 
booklet, ‘Gifts of Glass- 


ware.”’ Write for a copy 
and settle the gift question. 





el is amazing diversity in Heisey’s ex- 
quisite glassware—a myriad of superb selec- 
Fascinating colors that capture the heart 
—Moon Gleam, Flamingo and Hawthorne— 
and gleaming crystal, always in taste. 
can identify them by the 


You 


# mark of quality, at 


A. H. HEISEY &6 COMPANY, Newark, Ohio 
ey : S 


GLASS WARE H for your Vable 
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riceless motion pictures of your dear ones 
... ad they are today 


YOUNG couple we know has two movie 

A films, taken by themselves with Filmo 

camera, that you couldn't buy today 

for a million dollars each. One shows a beau- 

tiful gray-haired mother, like yours, chatting, 

smiling, once more happy as a child preparing 
for a November holiday. 


The other is the first-year movie biography of 
a cooing, laughing baby. The pictures even 
show that he cried sometimes. Today he is 
nearly four years old, and hovy he has 


rience. The Filmo design provides for varying 
the speed. It provides for interchanging four- 
teen different lenses, if desired, to meet special 
light conditions and magnify distant objects. 


Remarkably Easy 


The spy-glass viewfinder which makes “get- 
ting what you see” a certainty—and the op- 
tional mechanisms for taking s-l-o-w movies, 
are found only in Filmo. Filmo is different be- 


cause it-is made by “the movie people.” Tak- 
ing movies with Filmo is easier than taking 
snapshots. Think of it—only two simple opera- 
tions necessary. Look through the spy-glass 
viewfinder and press the button. “What you 
see, you get’ —in movies as clear, brilliant, and 
beautiful as those shown at best theatres. You 
can get them on the first try. 





Eastman Safety Film (16 mm.), in the yellow 
box, used in Filmo Camera, is obtained at practi- 
cally all stores handling cameras and 





changed! 

Only two scenes from millions like 
them, brought to homes today by 
Filmo Movie Camera and Projector. 
Perfected for your use by Bell & 
Howell, whose professional cameras 
costing up to $5,000 each are used 
in making nearly all. featured movies 
shown in best theatres all over the world. 


The precision and essential features 
of these larger cameras are found in 
Filmo. They result in making better 
home movies, for you. These features 
are patented and owned by Bell & 
Howell. No one else can use them. 


Filmo’s Distinctive Design 
Filmo looks like no other movie 
camera, because Filmo was designed 
to include features found necessary 
through Bell & Howell's twenty 


years of practical motion picture expe- 





t 
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7* 
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supplies. First cost includes developing 
and return postage to your door. Then, 
in solid comfort at home, see your mov- 
ies brought to life on a wall or screen 
with Filmo Automatic Projector. To 
show movies, simply attach to any 
electric light outlet and pressa button. 


Now 


Every day without Filmo you are los- 
ing motion pictures time will never 
replace. Take them today, of the 
children and the old folks who will 
not always be with you. Vary your 
movies with the hundreds of subjects 
you can now purchase or rent from 
a Filmo dealer near you. Write us for 
his name and the new descriptive 
booklet ““Filmo—Home Movies of 
the Better Kind.” 


BELL & HOWELL CO. 


1831 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
New York, Hollywood, London (B. & H. Co., Ltd.) 
Established 1907 











Tuere Is Atso EYEMO, Ustne Stanparp (35MM) Fitm ror THosz WisHING TO CoMMERCIALIZE THEIR Movies 















Su mging 


elegance 
is easy 
to achieve— 


if you use these smart 


drapery fixtures 


+ rigger and Italian interiors present many 
new problems to the woman who is in- 
terested in home furnishing. They have brought 
in a completely new treatment of windows and 
door openings. Decorative iron fixtures are the 
vogue both for window drapings and for arched 
doorways, like the one above. Here swinging 
Judd Curtain Cranes in Castilian finish support 
curtains of modernist linen. At the sun room 
windows, sash curtains of embroidered voile 
are hung from Judd Bluebird Curtain Rods. 
Judd Drapery Fixtures combine the smart- 
ness of Fifth Avenue with a splendid sturdiness 
of construction. They are easy to use. They 
are easy to buy—for most hardware and de- 
partment stores carry them. Ask to see the 
new models today. And if your dealer does not 
carry them, ask him to order them for you, no 
matter how small your order may be. H. L. 
Judd Company, Inc., 87 Chambers Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


illustrated below. 


ees - 


aed 


The smart linen curtains above are hung on Judd 
Iron Curtain Cranes No. 97, 
They will close 
completely, like a door, or swing 


open as preferred. 


There is a Judd Blue- 
bird Curtain Rod for 
any type of window 
—with them you can 
have windows as 
smart as do the great 
interior decorators. 


FREE 


Send for our two free 
booklets, ** Wrought 
Iron—and the Win- 
dow Beautiful” and 
“Twenty-eight Sug- 
gestions for Beautiful 
Windows.” 


Drapery 


JUDD Exwes 
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In larger gardens the glass-enclosed kiosk is made 

a feature, its floor covered with soft rugs and 

cushions whereupon the owner reclines and enjoys 
the beauty of his garden 


MOROCCO HOUSES AND GARDENS 


(Continued from page 150) 


to be irrigated constantly, the walks 
are built somewhat higher than the 
grounds, Water splashes here and 
there in formal fountains. Little 
kiosks painted in primary colors stand 
in cheerful array. Fountains and 
benches, covered with bright tiles, are 
built in the garden walls. Everything 
is orderly, reserved, artificial. The 
garden itself is part of the house; its 
trees and flowers are part of the 
Moroccan’s furniture and bibelots. 
This is not to say that the gardens 
are tended as we tend ours. More 
frequently than not, they are allowed 
to grow wild. But into that wilder- 
ness one never steps; it is a jungle 
or a bit of still life, as the case may 
be, permanently framed in the most 
formal of frames. 

The garden kiosks are mere pyra- 
midal parasols, open to the winds and 
held up by fragile columns. The 
loggias, in contrast to these, are often 
walled in with glass, which affords 
protection against heavy winds, 

Fountains, kiosks, and loggias, of 
marble, of wood, and of tiles, rear their 
gay colors and their brilliant, multi- 
form mosaics among trees and vines 
and herbs of many kinds. The Orange, 
the Lemon, and the Pomegranate; the 
Fig, the Banana, the Cypress, and the 
Laurel abound on every hand. The 
air is heavy with the scent of their 


THINK 


BEFORE 


blossoms and the odor of the Rose 
and Jessamine vines. Nestling close to 
the earth grow the aromatic herbs 
which the Arabs love to put into their 
tea—a thousand varieties of mint, 
the geranium rosa, Sweet Basil, and 
Artemesia. All this is the Riad, and 
the Riad is merely one roofless room 
of the house it is the ideal and ambi- 
tion of every Arab in Morocco to 
possess. When the visitor has stooped 
to pass through the gateway into the 
house, has groped his way from the 
narrow, forbidding street through the 
dark and winding passage, he is en- 
chanted to emerge of a sudden among 
Orange trees or flowering Almonds, 
mosaics, painted doors and shutters. 
Here in the Riad he is surrounded by 
color, order, and cleanliness. Far 
from experiencing the shudder with 
which he has entered certain narrow, 
well-like Dars, in the Riad his soul 
expands. After all, he says to himself, 
perhaps they are right, these Arabs, 
to conceal their opulence and their 
beauties from the eye of the passer-by. 


NoTE: These features of the Mo- 
roccan were chosen, by the 
authors permission, from “Le Jar- 
din et la Maison Arabes au Moroc” 
by Jean Gallotti, with illustrations bj 
Albert Laprade and Lucien Vogel. The 
English text is by Lewis Galantiére 


house 


YOU BUILD 


(Continued from page 148) 


that an architect ought to be chosen 
rather more in regard to the builder 
to whom he awards the work than on 
the basis of the sort of plans he 
makes. We don’t advise interference 
with your architect, for this has ruined 
many a house, but we do suggest that 
you interest yourself in the working 
out of the plans. 

Summing up, here are your import- 
ant principles: 

Take time during the plan period. 


Let your vicinity dictate the things 
based on availability of service. Don’t 
suspect your architect of treason 
when he wants you to build fo: 
the future. Study the various sys- 
tems of equipment. Watch th 
building processes. Know what yo 
are talking about. It is cheaper t 
build and install essentials at firs 
than to install them later. It is neve: 
too late to mend, but house mend 
ing is expensive. 
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HE truly gracious table 

radiates a glamorous 
charm binding into delight- 
ful spiritual unity those 
gathered round it. But how 
achieve this elusive air? Why 
is one table magnetic, out- 
standing: another inert, 
commonplace? When the 
components are unvarying 
..- linen, silver, glass, china? 





The open secret lies in the 
vibrant spark of smartness, 
whose transforming touch 
lifts each element to poised 
distinétion! And obviously, 
china, dominant because 
most observed, must bealive 
with this precious quality, as 
befits its importance. 


Black Knight China is pos- 
sessed of this spirit in great 
measure. China so lovely, 
clothed in proud beauty, 
contoured in flowing grace. 
And smartly correct always. 
For included in its range are 
patterns to grace any occas- 
ion from a simple luncheon 
to the most distinguished 
dinner. 





‘BLACK KNIGHT 
‘DURABILITY ASSURES 
‘BEAUTY-PERMANENCE 


So that their loveliness may be 
forever unimpaired, Black 
Knight patterns are permanently 
fused upon a lustrous ivory 
glaze, so hard it is proofagainst 
marring. Softer chinas are soon 
dulled by scratches and scars in 
service. 


Smart shops the country over offer 
Black Knight China from open stock, 
and there are special exhibits at Oving- 
ton’s, New York, John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia, L. Bamberger & Co., 
Newark, R. H. Stearns Co., Boston, 
Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney, 
St. Louis. 


**T he Gracious Art of “Dining’’ discussing 
the amenities of corre dining is prepared 
by Black Knight in co-operation with 
Delineator magazine. -Authoritative, in- 
formative. Sent on application with ten 
cents postage to Black Knight, 104 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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SUPREME SYMBOLS OF SECURITY 
THE WORLD OVER WHEREVER 
MEN ENFORCE RESPECT FOR 
THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
MINE AND THINE 


There is only one maker of Yale Locks and Keys. 


The mark Yale means the name of the maker. 


The Yale and Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn.,U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catherines, Ont. 


MARKED 


Is YALE 
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Cast iron verandah supports and balustrades have great sil- 
houette value. They deserve a light background—a light 
toned stucco wall, or white-painted wood or brick 


CAST 


IRON COMES BACK AGAIN 


(Continued from page 93) 


appeared in cast iron ornament were 
not at all Gothic and hardly any more 
Chinese, but they had a_ beguiling 
playfulness and a delicate decorative 
quality that fitted in with the genius 
of the architecture, and their reminis- 
cence of Chinese or Gothic originals 
was just perceptible enough to create 
an atmosphere of pleasant suggestion. 

What was really of great import- 
ance on the score of composition was 
that these cast iron accessories had a 
remarkable silhouette value. This 
value was multiplied by the sharply- 
cut shadows they cast on the walls be- 
hindthem when the sun shone on them. 
Whether there was sunshine to accen- 
tuate the effect or not, the incisively 
defined outlines of the tracery seen 
against the background of stuccoed or 
painted brick walls gave that measure 
of relief and total contrast without 
which the rather severely plain exteri- 
ors- of the period would have missed 
not a little of their charm. It is this 
same silhouette value that has most en- 
couraged the revived use of cast iron- 
work, whether in the same sort of 
environment for which it was orig- 
inally created or in surroundings de- 
vised in some other vein. 

The designs to be found in cast 





se 





ironwork for verandahs and balconies 
are of almost endless variety. As a gen- 
eral rule, the designs made prior to 
1830 or 1835 are far better than those 
that characterized the later period. 
After 1835 or 1840 the patterns of 
presumably Chinese derivation became 
pretty thoroughly demoralized; those 
of Gothic ancestry, more or less re- 
mote, grew coarse and sprawling, 
sometimes closely resembling the de- 
signs of the crocheted cotton antima- 
cassars or “tidies” that careful house- 
wives of the period were wont to 
fasten on the backs of rocking-chairs 
and sofas. As to the naturalistic pat- 
terns, or those derived from conven- 
tionalized Classic subjects, they lost 
all coherence and appeared as flabby 
lumps of metal. Very few of the late 
products had any redeeming qualities 
to recommend them. 

With the earlier cast ironwork, 
however, the story is altogether differ- 
ent. The Chinese designs had both 
delicacy and directness, and if their 
pattern was not always strictly Oriental 
in every particular they nevertheless 
had a piquant freshness that rendered 
them peculiarly agreeable. One of the 
Chinese designs here illustrated very 

(Continued on page 204) 
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A balcony in Bordentown, New Jersey. The details of 

the panels, though good, show the approaching end of 

the tradition before the bad period began. The panels 
show Plenty with her cornucopia 
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T TIMES there are thoughts 

that belong to you alone. How 
curiously they come—suddenly 

at the theatre—ata dinner. Thoughts 
that come with the glimpse of some per- 
fection, some loveliness. Other people 
call them day dreams. You call them 
simply dreams. How youtreasure them! 
You put them away in the golden box 
of your memory...Often a dinner will 
remain in your memory that way. A 
lull in the conversation leaves you free 
—deliciously free to roam in fancy. 
Your sense of well-being and ease is 
suddenly stimulated by the elegance 
of a piece of china, the candlelight 
striking lambent fire into crystal. In 
the pearl-like shadows that glow on 


the soft smooth whiteness of the linen 
damask, there seems to linger the mys- 
tery of utter loveliness. 

The moment passes—conversation 
resumes. But later, riding homeward, 
you remember. Even though you can- 
not find the answer to your dream— 
who can pierce the mystery of love- 
liness?—you fall to wondering... What 





art of your hostess gave you the sense 
of elegance and perfection? You find 
part of your answer in so simplea thing 
as the table covering—the linen dam- 
ask—the unerring choice not only of 
your hostess, but of generations of 
distinguished hostesses. But the rest 
—the spell of beauty that lies in linen 
damask as in a pearl—that will re- 
main a mystery, the mystery of the 
first Celt and Scot linen damask 
weavers, centuries ago. 


Interesting Book — 25¢ 


“We dine on Linen Damask” with its charming 
foreword on table coverings by Emily Post,author 
of “Etiquette”, its many illustrations and descrip- 
tions, will fascinate you and provide new ideas 
for the decoration of your table. Send 25c to 
The Irish & Scottish Linen Damask Guild, Inc., 
Dept.10+H260 West Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


oN LINEN DAMASK 


TABLECLOTHS ” NAPKINS 
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ROOKWOOD 


HERE discriminating taste is revealed in the fascinating art 

of flower arrangement, the quality of a bowl or vase is an in- 
dispensable factor. Rookwood affords a variety of forms, tones and 
glazes in infinite combinations of marvelous beauty for table or 
other decoration. 


A gift of Rookwood carries with it the recognition of artistic appre- 
ciation. Rookwood pieces are priced as low as $1.50. 


Our exclusive representative in your locality will assist you in select- 
ing a piece for your home or for a gift. We invite direct inquiries. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
Celestial Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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(Continued from page 142) 


to market his wares. To launch their 
goods merchants have often assumed 
the titles of Marquis, Count or Baron, 
pretending to be ruined and obliged to 
part with their objets dart. How 
often have I received confidential let- 
ters on which the 
author confides to me his imaginary 
reverses of fortune. He would go on 
to explain his shame at being obliged 


crested paper in 


to throw himself on my mercy, trusted 
blindly in my discretion and would 
beg me to fix an appointment to meet 
him secretly, either at his city residence 
or his chateau in the country, in order 
to select from his marvelous collection 
a few choice pieces or historic docu- 
ments that I should deem worthy of 
appearing in the showcase of a Na- 
tional Museum. 

Conscientiously I would accept the 
invitation, and would keep the ap- 
pointment, usually to fall into the 
midst of a collection of horrors, ex- 
hibited in a false atmosphere by people 
theatrically fictitious, the Marquis, the 
Marquise and the liveried butler being 
all the same type of person. 

It has happened however that the 
host be a authentic 
nobility. I once knew in Venice a real 
patrician, descendant of a Doge, who 
was hale and hearty in appearance, 
wore white spats, a grey top hat, and 
still dwelt in the palace of his for- 
bears, on the Grand Canal. He was 
always pleased to allow his residence 
to be visited and the gondoliers had 
orders to bring tourists to his doorstep. 
The handsome old gentleman courte- 


gentleman of 


ously did the honors of his hous 
evoked the glories of his famil 
showed their portrait gallery and tol 
the stories of his furniture. 

“The chair on which Chark 
XIIIth, King of France, was seated tl 
day he was received by the serene R 
public’—or “the stick carried by Ger 
eral Bonaparte when he entered tl 
Council of Ten,” “a fragment of tl 
Bucentaur ordered burned in 179 
and of which Count Molino pious! 
rescued three carved figures. Here 
the last of the three, sir.” 

One could carry away what or 
wished, provided one paid, and tl 
noble patriarch would take on an a 
of supreme sadness while his liveri 
servant packed up the bundles an 
carried them down to the gondola. 

The next day through a little doo 
opening onto a side canal a new carg 
of family relics would arrive an 
duly become installed in the handsom 
reception halls. For a dealer in an 
tiques had had the ingenious idea otf 
purchasing the palace, using it as 
showroom, and by paying the nobl 
descendant of the Doges a sufficiently 
large salary with a percentage on th 
sales, had been able to retain his ser- 
vices as an exalted salesman. 

Note: This is the third of a series of 
articles on the business of “fake” an- 
tiques that M. Haraucourt, late director 
of the Museé Cluny in Paris, is con- 
tributing to House & Garden. The 
fourth—on the errors made by some 
learned persons—will appear in the 
December number. 


ACCESSORIES of ste FEDERAL ERA 


(Continued from page 134) 


dated 1792 and 93. In our American 
records we and 
here, ladies and gentlemen, are fes- 
toons! It is unlikely that these designs 
were fully carried here—they 
would have been adapted and simpli- 
fied. We may be quite sure that in our 
best houses the arrangement consisted 


read of ‘“festoons,” 


out 


of long heavy curtains with valance 

: aon 
and often an added Light 
elass curtains were used with them. 


corn ice. 


The long curtains would have orna- 
mental bands or be looped with cords 
and The might be 
plain, shaped, festooned, or draped, 
and often of more ornamental 
material than the curtains. Fringes and 
tassels would be frequent as “trim.” 

Another style that we know from 
Mr. Halsey of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, to have been widely used was 
the draping of the heavy curtains over 
a long gilded arrow or spear, sup- 


tassels. valance 


was 


ported as is a curtain pole, across the 
top of the window. The curtains hung 
at the sides in the usual manner. This 
is the arrangement appearing in the 
Haverhill Parlor in the American 
Wing of the Metropolitan Museum; 
and indeed the curtaining of all those 
historic rooms was carefully studied 
and will prove an excellent guide. 

The materials were those previously 
mentioned and in handsome designs 
and colorings. After 1790 design was 
of classic character. 

As the lists of American silversmiths 


and pewterers extend to many printed 
pages, it is rather surprising that the 
makers of china and glassware were, 
comparatively, so few. For the most 
part and for the finer grades we re- 
lied upon importation, and, as with 
fabrics, we laid the best producing 
sources under contribution. We all 
know of the quantities of china 
brought in our trading ships from the 
country that gave the ware its name, 
and from England and France we 
secured not only tableware but fine 
porcelain vases, figures and ceramic 
portraits. Many pieces of the patriotic 
character previously mentioned were 
made especially for this market. 


Note: This is the last of a series of 
articles on Furniture of the Federal 
Era. The series was issued as follows: 
April, Social Aspects of the Federal 
Era, by Claude G. Bower; May, The 
Chippendale Influenc e; June, Hepple- 


white and Early Sheraton Seating 
Furniture; July, Hepplewhite and 
Sheraton Beds and Desks; August, 


The American Directoire; September, 
The American Empire; October, The 
Backgrounds of Federal Rooms; No 
vember, The Accessories. It is hoped 
that the authentic furniture and de 
oration appearing in this series 0 
articles may have given the reader a 
more adequate idea of the beauty, th 
charm, and the dignity of the Amer 
ican home of the Federal Era. 
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pertection that charms the eye as well [ as the ear 
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To give decorative beauty to instru- 
ments of superb musical qualities, 
the Splitdorf Radio Corporation has 
designed radio receivers after the most 
beautiful examples of period furniture. 
These new Splitdorf receivers are 
essentially fine furniture—delight- 
fully decorative, indisputably cor- 
rect, authentically reproducing the 
rare beauty of museum treasures. 
Cleverly built into these exquisitely 
modeled cabinets is the famous 
Splitdorf single dial, six- 


tube receiver—modern as 


The Abbey (above). De- 
signed after an Old World 
jewel case. Antique wal- 
nut. Carved ornament. 
Six tubes. Single illu- 
minated dial. Price for 
battery operation $100; 
for all-electric operation 
direct from a light socket, 
without battertes or elim- 
inators, $175. Tubes not 
included. Splitdorf 
Period Cone Tone $35. 








The Lorenzo. A magnifi- 
cont Italian Renaissance 
model, equipped with 
the new Splitdorf all- 
electric receiver operating 
directly from a light 
socket without batteries. 
No acids or eliminators. 
Price with busit-in loud- 
Speaker, but without 
tubes, $350. 


Cabinets designed under the personal direction of Mr. Noel S. Dunbar 


SCIENTIFICALLY CORRECT 


the minute, an assurance of the tech- 
nical perfection essential to the best 
results in reception. 

It is only in the selection of period 
models offered by Splitdorf that you 
find the enduring charm and unfail- 
ing appeal of age-old beauty in a 
modern radio instrument of rich tone 
and outstanding performance. 

A selection of twelve beautiful 
models priced from eight hundred 
dollars to forty-five dollars. 
Prices apply only east of the 
Rockies. 


SPLITDORF Radio CORPORATION Subsidiary of Splitdorf-Bethlehem Electrical Company, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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They Chime 


—Electric Timekeepers 
of Rare Beauty 


EVER before has 


such marvelous timekeepers! All 


the world known 


the accuracy, dependability and conven 


ience of the famous Telechron—avail 


able now in chime and strike models of 





exceptional beauty and richness 


These 


as timekeepers for the home 


Revere Telechrons are supreme 
Your ever 
faithful light current from which they 
receive their timekeeping impulses in 
sures their genuine dependability. No 
winding, no regulating. No tempera- 
mental springs, batteries or escapements 


to vo 
» 


wrong 
Your jeweler, department store, or electrical dealer 
has models of Revere Telechrons on display, and will 


ladly explain their simplicity of operation. We invite 
your inspection of this modern timekeeper 


Revere 
are available : 
many styles of beau- = 
tiful and authentic = 
period designs. The = 


REVERE CLOCK COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


coupon 


Also available nd strike 


movements at very reasonabdic cost 


Revere 


The Chiming Electric Timekeeper 
—————=-MAIL THIS COUPON FOR LITERATURE: 


without chime a 


@ratur? 





Revere Clock Company 

Dept. GB, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please send me complete information about Revere Telechron 
Strike and Chime models, which will give me correct time trom 


my electric hehe current 
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House 





The middle door of the garage is double, 
after the Dutch fashion, with a rectangu- 


lar glass transom above, A 


mill wheel 


serves as stepping stone 


THE 


MIGRATION 


OF A HOUSE 


(Continued from page 113) 


the old Baron von Steuben mansion 
at North Hackensack, N. J., to stand 
as an excellent monument of this 
early Dutch building richly surround- 
ed with revolutionary associations. 
One must not be surprised to find 
the owners and builders of many of 
these old Jersey Dutch houses to be 
French Hugenots by name, for a con- 
siderable number of these émigrés 
settled in the Hackensack Valley long 
inter-married freely with the 
Dutch, and built some of the finest 
Jersey Dutch houses in this rather 
restricted territory where they orig- 
inated. Their leader, by name David 
des Marest, “having disposed of his 
property in Haarlem, bought from the 
Tappan Indians a large tract of land 
lying between the Hackensack and 
Hudson rivers. The deed of convey- 
ance bears date June 8, 1677. It was 
given by Mendawasey, Sachem of 
Tappan, Jan Claus, Seriockham, Ha- 
harios and Kassamen who signed it 
for themselves, and for other Indians 
to the number of twenty-six, who are 
named in the instrument, to Sir George 


r 
ago, 


Carteret, Lord Proprietor of the 
Province of New Jersey on behalf of 
David des Marest, Sr., and his children 
on payment of the following articles: 

“100 fathem of black wampen, 100 
bars of lead, 100 fathem of white 
wampen, 100 knives, 15 fire lock guns, 
i barrel of powder, 15 kettles, 4 bar- 
rels of beere, 20 blankets, 1 saw, 20 
match acker of rum, 20 
hatchets, 1 pistol, 20 hows, 1 plaine, 
30 pairs of stockings, 1 great knife, 20 
shirts, 1 carpenter’s ax.” 

It was one of old David’s sons who, 
prior to 1750, built the beautiful old 
Demarest house on the River Road at 
River Edge, N. J. 

Later generations of des Marests 
(now contracted to “Demarest”’) buiit 
the particular house in question at 
Oradell, N. J. It was a typical Jersey 
Dutch Colonial, built a section at a 
time, as almost all of these old houses 
were. For example, the average Dutch 
homestead consisted at first of a four- 
square red sandstone house rather 
smallish in size. As the family grew, 

(Continued on page 164) 


coates, 1 





The farmstead shown on page 112 gave the lines to the 
garage. Its windows and doors were all taken from the old 
house without alteration or repairs 
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“THERE are two things which Helen’s exquisite supper service makes 
me wish for, George... A husband cut to your pattern, to thrill 
me with such lovely gifts... And a pattern in silverware like her 
Anniversary design in 1847 Rocers Bros. Silverplate. . . with 
her knives, forks and spoons mated in motif with her candlesticks, 
vases and coffee service.” 








=| THE TALE OF TWO WISHES ore 




















Photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston 


Ir you would secure this “‘ Family Tie” in the Family Plate, make sure that 
y y , 


you start with 1847 Rocers Bros. Silverplate. No other make provides so 
complete a range of silverware pieces and services in matched designs. 


“TREASURE BOUND ON THE GOOD SHIP BUDGET.” May we send you this exquisite little 
brochure . . « showing how easy to navigate is the sea that leads to the Silver Isles and how 
you'll come back on the homeward tack with a treasure of silverplate. A copy is yours for the 
asking. Booklet L-16, Address International Silver Company, Department E, Meriden, Conn, 
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bers who have al- 
ways found pleasure 

in selecting their glass 
and china at Plummer’s, 
will welcome the news of 
this shop's 

For since we 
the entire adjoining build 
ing, there is twice as much 
space devoted to colorful 


displays 


HOSE 


countless num- 


offerings. 


beautiful patterns of china 


and earthenware by world- 


of the 


Twice as many 


y 


MORE THAN 


ito, EVER Fees 


ylass 


* 





The 


above is 


enlargement. pattern 


have added 


lustre design. 


choicest 


carefully filled. 


you will enjoy it. 





famous mak- 
ers; of radiant 
in every 
conceivable form. 
Inspect the new arrange- 
ment at Plummer’s— 


Ww YW 


illustrated 
a Tea Set in 
English Bone China, with 
charming pink or rose 


Com plete 


set of 23 pieces (No.HG 
1287) is marked at $50.00. 
Mail orders promptly and 


Wn HH. PLUMMER 6G£# 


New Haven, 


954 CMAPEI 


CONN 
STRERT 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 East 35th Street, New York 
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(Continued from page 162) 


or outgrew this, a larger addition was 
made to one end into which the family 
moved, leaving the original building 
as the kitchen, commonly 
the “kitchen wing.” As the oldest son 
grew up and married, often a second 
added to the other side of 
large central part of the 
house comparable in size to the kitchen 
wing, into which the young man 
moved with his new wife. Almost all 
of these houses, therefore, take on the 
aspect of a large central main dwel- 
ling with wings at each end. 
The particular house in 
never had this final wing added at 
the end, although the builders with 
true Dutch thrift and foresight had 
left a doorway cut through the stone 
wall at the east end, as against the 
time when such an addition should be 
made. It would merely 
to open up this ready prepared door by 
simply knocking out the stones. 
When the old Oradell homestead 
with farms and lands was sold to an 
ex-Mayor of New York City for a 
country estate, the problem of what to 
do with the old building, which was 
then untenanted, immediately 
In the end it was solved by generously 
giving the house to Mr. John G. 
Demarest, of the fourth generation 
that had been born and lived there. 
Mr. Demarest’s idea was to take 
the materials from the old house and 
reconstruct it as closely as possible in 
xact facsimile. The thing 
done very carefully, or it would cer- 
tainly be a failure. No ancient edifice 
brought to America from 
waters received more care 


known as 


wing was 
the now 


question 


arose. 


must be 


across the 
in the tak- 
ing apart and reconstruction than the 
old Demarest Dutch homestead. Mr. 
Demarest permitted no one 
the work except himself, 
though it went 


to direct 
so that al- 
ahead very slowly, it 
was accurate and painstakingly real in 
every last detail. 


rHE DEMOLITION 


First, careful measurements 
taken and an actual drawing made 
of the floor plans and elevations of 
the house. Every 
was given a number on the drawing, 
1 to it 


were 


window and door 
number attache 
itself. Photographs were 
from each 

understanding, 


ind this same 
n the 
then 


house 
taken elevation to 
exact Then 
at every corner the beautifully worked 
blocks of red sar ‘stone num- 
bered with chalk and photographed. It 
was found necessary to make the 
absolutely the same size as 
so that each block 


assist 


were 


building 
t or iginally stood, 


might fit into its proper place. Then 
slowly, timber by timber, stone by 
stone, the old house was taken to 


pieces, and each bit tagged with its 
proper notation so that it might find 
ts true destination in the new building 
on another site, a 
couple of miles away. 
Many interesting things 
covered in the demolition 
old methods of construction. To begin 
with, the from twenty 
nches to two feet thick, solid red sand- 
without, laid up in straw and 
clay in lieu of mortar which was not 
only expensive but practically unobtain- 


which was to rise 


were dis- 
about 
wa l ls 


were 


stone 


be necessary 


able in those times. It is said, with re 
servations of doubt by some architect 
that the deep overhanging eaves o 
these old Dutch roofs were to protec 
this crude mortar from being washe 
out by the rain. This is absolutely tru: 
for I have since found an old Dema 
rest house on Teaneck Road which a 
tually has a. wooden water-shed unde 
the eaves of the house which furthe: 
serves this purpose. So far as we know 
this is the only one of its kind in 
existence. The inside of these thicl 
walls are plastered with mud an 
whitewashed. They were always spick 
and span. Usually. at some later dat 
all the outside joints were pointed up 
with lime and sand mortar which 
made them look white. It can be seen 
that with porous sandstone walls and 
no air insulation between 
the walls these old houses were often 
very damp. When the 


space or 


water did 


actually soak through, the interior 
side “sweated”, yet they did not seem 


to be unhealthy to live in. 
rHE WALLS 


Between the old original building 
which became the “kitchen wing” of 
the Oradell house wasa solid wall from 
the ground, two feet thick of heavy 
stone blocks, reaching right up to the 
tip of the roof. This was very un- 
usual, for on account of the water 
washing the mortar out, the red stone 
walls seldom went up more than half 
way at the end of the house, all above 
that point being shingles or clap- 
boards. In passing, it is interesting to 
observe that at this time there were 
2300 slaves in Bergen County, 
and the old farmstead had some forty 
or fifty of them. 

The partitions in the old houses 
were composed of one layer of hand- 
split oak lath plastered heavily with 
mud on both sides until it was built 
up into the thickness of a wall. The 
studs or upright supports were en- 
tirely of oak, mortised at top and bot- 
tom and pinioned to save nails. This 
was a most important consideration in 
the early days of our Colonial build- 
ers. With cheap labor, oftentimes slave 
labor, it was 


some 


economical to 
mortise and tenon everything than to 
use nails. In the case of the 
beams and rafters, holes were bored 
through with hand augers, and wood- 


en pegs, 


more 


larger 


some six inches long and one 
inch thick at the butt, tapering down 
to a point, took the place of iron or 
steel spikes. Herein originated the old 
expression: “You can’t fit a square peg 
in a round hole”, for it was really 
quite a task to these 
pegs to a round shape so that they 
would fit the auger hole and could be 
driven home. What nails there were, 
all hand wrought, either right 
on the estate or by some nearby black- 
smith. It was rather a task to forge 
these nails, and expensive 
in comparison to wooden pins and 
pegs. In many cases when new build- 


whittle down 


were 


pre cess 


ing was under construction, old struc- 
tures no longer wanted were burned 
down for the sake of the nails. As 
soon as the fire was cooled these were 
picked out for the new building. 
(Continued on page 166) 
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COHERE is a touch of masterfulness and 
cobust vigor in Antique. Strong, sweeping 


lines—broad surfaces—massive weight—an 
almost scornful simplicity. 

This is a pattern that the hardy men of 
old Amevica—green soldiers who stood their 
ground against veteranvegiments,clippership 
captains, pioneers, empire builders — would 
have claimed as their own. A pattern, also, 
which coincides with the direct, energetic, 
business-like America of 1927. 

Yet Antique has its softer, more feminine 
side. Follow that infinitely graceful curve 
down the handle. Let your eye dwell on the 
strange, velvet-like texture of those surfaces. 

But to appreciate the complete distinction 

ScCPE 0 aa of Antique, you must see it at your jeweler’s. 
ECKL Tl NG Also—may we send you our special booklet 
THES S p l R l 4 & on this pattern, and a copy of “The Wonder 
ART O F T HE of Sterling Silver 2? Address ‘R. Wallace Boi 

Sons Mfg. Co., 611 “Wallace Park, Walling- 


i K Ry j be ford, Conn. 
U — Antique Tea Spoons are $13.50 in sets of six, Dinner 
> > > . Forks $25.50 and Dinner Knives $22.50. The Vege- 
\ J Vo R \ M j ig HS table Dish is $50, the Water Pitcher (capacity 5 pts.) 
bd ie bes $125, and its Tray $75. Goblets are $19.50 eac A. 
The Gofee Set of 3 pieces is $185; with Waiter $285. 
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A very unusual thing was found in 
the old house in the form of a huge 
solid oak beam fully forty-eight feet 
long, all hand-hewn. It was fourteen 
inches by eighteen inches thick on one 
end, that which had originally been 
the butt of the tree, and twelve inches 
by sixteen inches on the other end, 
tapering off just as had the tree itself. 
All the adze and axe marks were still 
upon it. This timber Mr. Demarest 
used running length-wise through his 








“Grrect Charming, 
Useful, Livable~ 


ht Tuere’s a friendly, livable 
quality in Hastings Furniture. 
The fine secretary shown 
above, for example, seems al- 








Reproducing in fine | 
mahogany the classk | 
elegance of the work of 
Duncan Phyfe. 


A fine colontal butterfly 
table beautifully mac 
if 


most to yearn for your favor- 
ite books and objects of art 
to invite your pleasurable use 


‘ antique inaple ancl 
walnut 


of its spacious writing com- 


partments, its delightfully 
ample drawers. 


Other Hastings pieces, too, 
are cleverly designed to meet 
all the little needs of com- 
fortable living to fit com- a an, 
pactly in today’s narrow wall {intique maple 
spaces—to satisfy your long- 
ing for fine craftsmanship at 
a not extravagant price. 





A weeful 1 alot 
in atinwoed! at i 
hogany. Quaint and dee- 
orative 


Nee the pleces shown here and 


many others al vour dealers 





magnificence 
A repradvetion of an o'd and richness 


HASTINGS TABLE ©O., HASTINGS, MICH, All the 
English coffee table in Factory Sales office and display weigh 638 , 
art ique maple Smart this beautiful living 


aml ~distinetive 


Keeler Bldg. Grand Rapids, Mich room table 


HASTINGS 


HASTINGS 


FURNITURE 
‘+ TheMARK of 


Ee cl, 





urniture 


foundation as the girder of the first 
floor of the new house, although in 
the old house it had been a girder of 
the second floor. It must have “weighed 
a ton,” and these old Dutchmen surely 
must have sweated many an hour with 
their slaves skidding this heavy tree 
trunk up into place on top of the walls 
at the center of the second floor. 
The shingles were wooden and of 
loc al felled 


first, dragged out of the swamp by 


cedar. The trees were 


slaves and oxen, and sawed up into 
billets three feet long. These were 
split by hand and axe first, and then 
shaped smooth with a draw knife. 
Since the butts were about one inch 
thick, together with the overlapping, 
the roof at no place was less than about 
three inches thick, a very welcome pro- 
tection against the heavy snows and 
rainstorms of those early winters. In 
fact the roof was still sound and in 
good shape when the house was taken 
down in 1913, fully ninety-four years 
after the main addition was built, an 
enduring evidence of the permanency 
ind solidarity with which these old 
Colonial builders built. The beams of 
the cellar supporting the first floor 
were all hand-hewn oak. On the sec- 
ond floor, however, sycamore and 
whitewood were more popular, possi- 
bly because of their lightness in weight. 
Every detail of the framing was cer- 
tainly made to stay. 


THE BRICKS 


Unlike many of these old houses, this 
was one of the first to boast of a brick 
front. This was something very stylish 
at that time among the country squires, 
for the brick had to be sent up by 
water all the way from Philadelphia, 
coming up the Hackensack River by 
wind jammer as far as River Edge, 
N. J., and hauled six miles or so to the 
site with teams of oxen. In the cellar 
there were bricks laid over the entire 
cellar floor, which in itself was unu- 
sual, since most of the cellars of that 
day were merely packed and beaten 
clay. The huge fireplaces were indeed 
a problem. On each side was a massive 
stone upright crossed by a red stone 
lintel at the top. Each one of these 
weighed almost a ton, and in order 
not to run the risk of breaking them 
in the attempt to get them up on a 
wagon or truck, they were put upon 
in old-fashioned drag sledge and haul- 
ed over to the new building site. 

The interior trim of every room was 
marked, labelled and bundled together, 
each bundle with its proper notation. 
Some of this work was perfectly beau- 
tiful. At those times every carpenter 
had a set of molding tools in his own 
kit, and used to make his own molding 





right on the job from the raw wood. 
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MIGRATION OF A HOUSE 


(Continued from page 16+) 


Often, however, the beautiful mantels 
were the work of journeymen crafts- 
men who drifted on from one house 
to another carving out mantel pieces 
wherever they stayed. The mantels in 
this particular house were lovely and 
the old folks always said that they 
were carved almost entirely with an 
ordinary penknife. At the time of 
taking them down, as well as the trim, 
the doors and the doorways, there were 
so many layers of paint on the wood- 
work that it was impossible to tell 
what the workmanship was like. Prac- 
tically a whole winter was consumed 
by skilled workmen, off and on, in 
cleaning off the old paint from the 
trim. The reedings and flutings were 
so deep and so close together in some 
places that the only instrument that 
the workmen could use to get to the 
bottom in scraping off the caked paint 
were common nut-picks. 


RECONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Demarest had exercised so much 
care in taking the old house down and 
marking every stick and stone that the 
actual reconstruction was almost sim- 
pler than the dissection. At first, work 
was halted because of the difficulty of 
getting masons who understood how to 
do this old Dutch stone-work. Four 
or five different sets of masons 
were tried, and each time the work 
they had done had to be torn out be- 
cause it did not at all catch the spirit 
of the old construction. At last, after 
an extensive inquiry, the son of one 
of the original old-time Dutch stone- 
masons was discovered, who had 
learned the trick as a small boy work- 
ing with his father. He was right at 
home with the job, and with the aid of 
the photographs of the original stone- 
work was able to lay up the red stone 
blocks very much as they had been of 
old, even to getting the exact color of 
the whitish mortar joints which the old 
house possessed. 

After that, reconstruction proceeded 
nicely without interruption. The chief 
difficulty Was the second story. None 
of these old houses finished off their 
second stories. Everybody slept down- 
stairs, and the attic under the beauti- 
fully sloping roof was reserved for a 
store-house of great varieties of provi- 
sions raised from the farm, shot in the 
woods or caught in the stream, which 
had to last the old settlers all winter 
long. The sloping gambrel roof is 
therefore very difficult to adapt to 
a second story with bedrooms, etc., as 
we know it today. 

Having worked out a true Dutch 
roofline, Mr. Demarest went back to 
the old Baron von Steuben house built 
in 1752, which was almost the only 
house of this type that had used the 
dormer window successfully. Through 
the study of this adaptation, a roof 
was worked out with beautiful dor- 
mers which solved the problem of a 
second story on a Jersey Dutch Co- 
lonial house. 

Next came the garage. Naturally 
this presented another difficulty, for 
with these old houses there had been 
no such thing asa garage, and the prob- 
lem was to find a garage which 

(Continued on page 202) 
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Soft and si ky smooth... “he choice of | the » fastidious 


AINTY women—women of refinement — select cartons, A. P. W. Satin Tissue is actually cheaper 
accessories with care — especially accessories of by the year than harsh, irritating papers. 
an intimate nature. Ask your dealer for the carton, a family’s year's 
Their sense of nicety insists upon the purest, spot= supply — 10,000 de luxe sheets in rolls, $2.00. Or for 
? less best. The purchase of even such an article as the carton of Junior rolls, tight wound for recessed 
bathroom paper is given careful thought. built=in fixtures —6,000 sheets, $1.00. 
A. P. W. Satin Tissue is the choice of the discrim= Youll find A. PW. Satin Tissue a softer, smoother, 


inating — of the fastidious. It has a smooth, soft, silky firmer bathroom paper. Phone your dealer for a 


texture. And it is spotless pure—the creamy color of carton now. Save time and conversation. 





the virgin pulp from which it comes If you cannot get it, send us your order with your 


Sterilized time and time again in making, wrapped dealer's name. Use the coupon shown below. Enclose 


dustproof—kept clean from mill to you. Firm, yet so check or bills with order. 


absorbent. And absolutely soluble. Vet bought in We'll send the carton, plain wrapped postpaid. 


scr One word of caution. Much cheap toilet paper 1s made of “reclaimed stock,” old newspapers and the like. Uln- 
° known rolls are sometimes risky. Be sale, be sure. Buy toilet paper by brand name only. Say “T want A. P.\W." 
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year's supply. If he has none in stock, just mail the coupon For the enclosed $ ee 
ly ’ with check or bills enclosed, and dealer's name. We'll send Please send me postpaid, plainly wrapped, carton of 
cor the carton you prefer, by mail postpaid, securely wrapped. A.P. W. Satin Tissue checked below. 
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Addressed to Lovers of Things 
Old and Beautiful 


NOMETIMES Wwe wonder, if after all, we will not have to 
S follow the course of that poet of poets Francois Villon 
and merely sing of the glories of the past rather than year 
by year discover and reproduce them. Each year the task 
becomes increasingly difficult; each year we start our search 
with renewed hope; each year, to date we have achieved our 
objective. Now we can offer you as fine a selection of repro- 
ductions of old papers as it has ever been our pleasure to 
handle. [n many new color combinations. They may be 
seen wherever fine wall papers are shown. 


Aik Your déaler or decors rf tw them to you, 


THOMAS STRAHAN COMPANY 
ESTABLISHLD 188¢ 
CHELSEA, MASSACHUSETTS 
ce es 
— 


Factory: 


New York Showroom 
4:7 FIFTH AVENUE 


Chicago Showroom 


Wie 6 No. MICHIGAN BLVD. 
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Grace Glen in Chestnut Ridge Park is one of the many 
wooded paths whose distances form vistas made interesting 


by the alternating sunlight and shade 


THE 


PARKS OF 


ERIE COUNTY 


(Continued from page 127) 


In contrast to the picnic grounds of 
less well-equipped places, where the 
zest for food is often worn to the 
point of aggravation by the search 
for suitable fuel and efforts to make 
it burn successfully, we find here at 
piles of 
chopped to just the right length and 
| laid ready for the picnic group. And, 
too, there are adjacent wire contain- 


each oven neat firewood 


ers where trash is dumped and burned, 


leaving the grounds free of the usual 


eye-blistering litter. 

Another site on the heights is that 
of Emery Park, which, like Chestnut 
Ridge, is 1200 feet above sea level. 
Originally comprising 195 acres, ob- 
tained at a cost of $23,000, it has now 
grown to 248 acres. Emery Park is 
situated about 22 miles from Buffalo, 
but only four miles from East Aurora, 
of Elbert Hubbard fame. 

In the acquisition and development 
of Emery Park the Commission has 
preserved a bit of the early history 
of that section, including in the area 
the homestead and outbuildings of 
the Emery family. The dwelling has 
remodeled into an inn where 


been 
meals are served. Here are shown in- 
teresting bits of Americana, gathered 
by this pioneer family. In the park, 





as at Chestnut Ridge, may be found a 
children’s playground with 
flying high up under the trees, teeters 
for “Margery Daw,” gymnasium out- 
fits, slides and other attractions for 
joyous and healthful childhood. In 
both of the parks there are deer 
paddocks with a number of fine speci- 
mens very much at home in this, their 
natural element. 

Emery Park’s equipment has been 


swings 


carried out in the same rustic fashion 
that was found so effective in Chest- 
nut Ridge, achieving a combination 
of artistic naturalness with most satis- 
fying efficiency. 

In studying the natural conditions 
of all parts of the country it was de- 
cided to build in the lower levels a 
third park with Como Lake as its 
central point. Adjoining this lake the 
village of Lancaster owned 81 acres 
of land which they conveyed as a 
gift to the County, an additional 
parcel lying along Cayuga Creek be- 
ing donated by one John L. Staeber. 
An adjoining plot of 41 acres was 
purchased at a cost of $8000 from the 
Handel estate in order to complete 
this site. In addition to being of easy 
access by motor roads, the reservation 

(Continued on page 172) 





This photograph, taken in Ellicott Creek Park, illustrates some 
§ ) , 

of the necessary adjuncts to the holidayer’s enjoyment. A brick 
oven and a sheltered drinking fountain are prominent 
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CAnnouncing 


Airman Features 


Air-cooling —the advanced 
scientific principle now so 


widely endorsed by Airmen 


Acceleration—the swift-dart- 
ing, quick maneuvering of the 
pursuit plane 


Synchronized 4-wheel hy- 
draulic brakes —just a touch 
and you get action 


Speed of a new kind —dis- 
tance speed —all-day-speed— 
speed you use 


Riding comfort—the swift, 
easy glide of the airplane 


Larger motor—for any tem- 
perature, altitude or road con- 
dition, a wealth of power al- 
ways available 


Engine Smoothness—the 
balanced purr of the turbine 


7-passenger models— (128 
inch wheelbase)—the up-to- 
date family cars—commodious 
and light weight 


Advanced designs — having 
their counterpart in aeronauti- 
cal engineering 


eve, 


EW ways to do things—that’s the spirit 

of the Airman—dashing, daring, care-free 
—offering you the automobile’s nearest approach 
to flying. 


Fresh from the triumph of the most remarkable 
endorsement ever accorded a motor car—the 
almost universal adoption of air-cooling by Air- 
men for their sensational distance flights— 
Franklin now presents in the new Airman Series 
an achievement for which automotive science 
has been striving for years—fast travel —mile-a- 
minute and upward—with absolute comfort and 
sure, quick control. 


Think of the best 200, 300 or 400 mile ride you 
have ever enjoyed. Any model of the new Airman 
Series will cover the same distance in less time 
with less fatigue to the driver ; with more pleasure, 
comfort and safety to the passengers! 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


the -New 


The most comfortable mile-a-minute car ever built 


Now with its highly efficient air-cooled motor 
larger by 24%, Franklin provides what Aircraft 
demonstrates as so desirable for distance ability— 
power which is usable at constant high speed for 
hours on end. With new and unprecedented 
smoothness, with acceleration quick to reach top 
speed, with synchronized 4-wheel brakes that are 
a revelation, with many exclusive comfort con- 
structions, with the luxury of new 7-passenger 
models, the Franklin Airman exchanges the usual 
noises, discomforts, strains and uncertainties of 
mere speed for the enjoyment, ease and security 
of the world’s fastest car in a day’s run. 


The spirit of the Airman stands for a wholly new 
motoring experience in store for you—vivid and 
thrilling—when you have your first ride in the 
Airman. Arrange ittoday. Representative show- 
ings of 7-passenger and 5-passenger types now— 
at all Franklin dealers. 


’ SYRACUSE , New YorK 
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“W hat 
lovely china!” 


Table setting by 
Good Housekeeping 
Studio 


your guests exclaim, 
and later they remark 


99 


“What a charming hostess! 


HE mark of fine taste in fine china is the trade mark 
shown below. For nearly a century the finest of French 
dinnerware has been made in Limoges by Haviland & Co., 
originators of the famous china marked Haviland, France. 


No camera can do justice to the rich and satisfying col- 
ors, the true beauty of Haviland design. For instance, the 
Plaza pattern shown before your imaginary guest will simply 
captivate you, with those bright birds a-flutter on flowers 
festooned between graceful baskets of pink roses, on the 
Ivory background. Adorable! 

The four typical decorations here shown on Ivory—now 

‘ so much the vogue—can be obtained at prices reasonable 
to a degree that will surprise you. 

If your dealer hasn't just the pattern you want, he can 
readily get it from us for you. Insist on genuine Haviland, 
stamped with the original name that means so much to 
lovers of beautiful china—Haviland, France. | 





These are afew of many designs 
in Haviland china. A wide 
variety of open stock patterns 
at all prices is obtainable so 
you can easily get replace- 
ments Or add to your set. 


SEND NOW for the /ree illus- | 
trations showing in full colors 
the wide range of these exqui- 
site Haviland China designs 
together with a list of nearest 
dealers. Ask for Group HA. 


avil 












Genuine 


alla. 
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Boer piece of genuine Haviland 
hina—the product of the 
original Haviland, es- 
tablished by David 
Haviland in 1837 
—bears the 
trade marks 

shown 


above. 





Hila 


HAVILAND CHINA CO., INC., 1107 Broadway, at 24th Street, 


New York 
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may also be reached by trolley, mak- 
ing it accessible to all classes from 
the cities which it serves. Among other 
attractions it provides water sports, 
made possible through the construc- 
tion of a dam which, when frozen 
over, also forms an ideal center for 
winter sports. Charm is added to this 
scene by the numerous small and pic- 
turesque islands in Cayuga Creek, 
This park has been equipped with 
ovens, drinking tables, 
benches and other facilities in keeping 


fountains, 


with the development program car- 
ried out in the other parks. 

Winding roads lead through the 
wooded areas of the 40-acre tract now 
known as Ellicott Creek Park, the 
last and smallest of the group, on the 


border of the town of Tonawand,. 
The creek has been developed into 
an interesting place for boating and 
canoeing, and on its shores have be 
constructed a dock and lookout hou 
There have also been built for t 
convenience of the visitors two pict 
shelters, one double oven, four op 
grills and two pump shelters wit 
water and sanitary facilities. 

These four reservations, each di 
ferent but all serving admirably the 
special purposes, form an object less: 
that other cities might study profir- 
ably. What many groups have dis- 
cussed, visioned and planned throu; 
the years, Erie County has gone o 
and done. In the doing it has given 
us an example to follow. 





Epiror’s Norr—lIn the Town Betterment Series the subjects listed 
helow have been considered. Those that are starred are accompanied by 
original designs for buildings, ete., of which working drawings may be 
obtained at the nominal price of $1 for each individual set. Apply to 
the Town Betterment Editor, House & Garden, Graybar Bldg., Lex- 
ington Avenue, at 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Roadside Booths 

Benches & Flag Poles 
Filling Stations 

| Street Lights 

Roadside Signs 

Small Buildings 

Roadsign Design 

Club Houses 

Salvage for Town Betterment 
In the Cause of Town Betterment 
The Best Street Trees 

Band Stands 

Real Estate Offices 

Village Greens 

The Westchester Parkways 
Station Grounds 

A Wayside Trolley Shelter 
Information Booths 
Preserving Historic Houses 
Memorial Fountains 
Traffic Signals 

| Community Memorials 
Landscaping War Memorials 
| Playgrounds 





Shops 
| Guiding A Town’s Growth 
Garden Competitions 


Outdoor Theaters 
Memorials of Utility 


April 1925* 
May 1925* 
June 1925* 
July 1925* 
Aug. 1925* 
Sept. 1925* 
Nov. 1925 
Dec. 1925 
Jan. 1926 
Feb. 1926* 
Mar. 1926 
April 1926* 
May 1926* 
June 1926* 
July 1926* 
Aug. 1926 
Nov. 1926* 
Dec. 1926 
Jan. 1927 | 
Feb. 1927 | 
Mar. 1927* 
April 1927 
May 1927 
May 1927 
-June 1927 
July 1927 
Aug. 1927 
Sept. 1927 
renacenpeneinielle Oct. 1927 





MELODY’S ADORNMENTS 


(Continued from page 138) 


published, as was the Whistler item, by 
Firth of New York, (when the name 
of Hall was still connected with the 
company). Also in the writer’s collec- 
tion is a music-title depicting the 
shop of William Hall & Son at 239 
Broadway, as it appeared in 1847. 

The class of music-titles adorned 
with portraits of celebrated persons 
forms an extensive and unusually in- 
teresting one, ranging in subjects from 
Washington to Mrs. Bloomer. In this 
class one finds the Washington, the 
Napoleon, the Lord Byron, the Jenny 
Lind and many other groups, includ- 
ing the much sought titles bearing 
the portrait of Lincoln. In the Wash- 
ington portrait group we find the 
music-title to “The Battle of Trenton,” 


a composition published about the year 


1800. In this the portrait of Wash- 
ington is of the Joseph Wright type, 
and as early as 1904 a copy of it 
fetched some three hundred dollars. 

Landscapes, American and foreign 
views, views of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and of other cities, Civil 
War and patriotic subjects, sentimental 
scenes, an “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” series, 
such subjects as “The Charter Oak,” 
a myriad of designs, in fact, appear 
on music-titles. In the Savage Collec- 
tion there were some two hundred 
thousand of them! In conclusion it 
may be said that perhaps in no class 
of prints outside actual fashion-plates 
themselves, (and these are mostly con- 
fined to depicting feminine attire), 
can the history of 19th Century cos- 
tume be studied to better advantage. 
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“T’'m glad I followed the advice 
of Mary Garden” 






Said Ed Wagner to Margery Bailey, 
as he offered her a Lucky Strike be- 


tween tennis matches at Forest Hills. 


© Fernand de Gueldre, Chicago, I, 


Marvelous Mary Garden 
writes: 


“My teachers, Trabello and Richard Barteiemey, 
all impressed upon me the solemn warning that I 
must always treat my throat as a delicate instru- 
ment. Yet every artist is under constant strain. 
Sometimes we get real relaxation in smoking a 
cigarette. I prefer Lucky Strikes—which both pro- 
tects the throat and gives real enjoyment.” 








You, too, will find that LUCKY 
STRIKES give the greatest pleasure 
—Mild and Mellow, the finest ciga- 
rettes you ever smoked. Made of the 
choicest tobaccos, properly aged and 
blended with great skill, and there is 
an extra process—“IT’S TOASTED” 


—no harshness, not a bit of bite. 


=< P ae ( Te 
It’s toasted ay 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 

































































MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY 


PRUE seudtcccnsésuhncmsscees 
ADDRESS 


Exquisite 


Taste aw Dist 
where it \ : mig 


matters most 
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T has often been said that a woman is 

judged by the beauty of her home, and 
this is particularly true of the dining room. 
To bring out the richness of draperies and 
wall coverings, to give sparkling life to 
glassware and silver, and to cast a glow of 
charm over the entire room, your lighting 
equipment must be selected with care. 


All of these important points have been 
considered in the designing of Moe-Bridges 
Lighting Equipment. Each new design has 
been passed on by our Advisory Board 
— an artist, an interior decorator and an 
architect, whose knowledge of styles and 
periods is your assurance that the Moe- 
Bridges Lighting Equipment you select 
will be correct and appropriate. 


Itis true that the fixtures in the Moe-Bridges 
line have the distinctive beau- 
ty and style usually found 
only in high-priced, specially 
designed equipment. How- 
ever, you can install this dec- 
orative lighting equipment in 
every room in your home 
at a very reasonable cost. 


We hive prepared an interesting instructive booklet on artistic home 
lighting showing a number of views of charming home interiors. 

hether you plan to refixture your present home or to build a new 
house, this booklet will prove helpful. Send for your copy and the 
names of Moe-Bridges dealers in your town. Write Dept. J711. 


Moe-Brinces Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES NEW YORK DETROIT 8ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY DALLAS 3 SAN FRANCISCO ORLANDO 


LOS ANGELES 

MQE- BRIDGE 
“LIGHTING EQUIPMENT ~ 
ILLUMINATING GLASSWARE 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Please send me your instructive 
FREE booklet on home lighting, 
“When Evening Shadows Fall.” 




















COLONIAL 


LIGHTING 
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the light the lamp was placed on a 
low stand with baluster stem like 
the English wooden stands for candle- 
sticks so beautifully elaborated in 
mahogany in the late Rococo period. 
The Colonial examples were of native 
wood, often maple, and when the lamp 
was of tin, the stand might also be 
of tin, more convenient than shapely. 
Lamps of tin and pewter had dif- 
ferent shaped oil containers—cylindri- 
cal or flat sided, set on a stem or di- 
rectly on a pan, with or without 
handles. One or two wick spouts were 
variously placed, finally on the top. 
Bases varied according to fancy; one 
with a sugar-loaf base called a “petti- 
coat-lamp,” some with a peg socket 
underneath the skirt which might be 
fitted on to the upright of a chair. 

The rush-light holder was early 
made of wrought iron, simply con- 
trived for utility. Imported candle- 
sticks were of Renaissance and Baroque 
types—Jacobean, Restoration, and 
William-and-Mary, if English. It must 
be remembered that the English early 
took over New York and set the 
styles. Toward the end of the Century 
silver candlesticks were cast in baluster 
form. Many were undecorated, de- 
pending for beauty on their form and 
material. Those with tubular tops 
usually had removable nozzles. Some 
were of cluster column type; one by 
Jeremiah Dummer of Boston, of eight 
engaged columns shaped square, with a 
square projecting nozzle and a similar 
projection, reminiscent of the grease 
pan low on the stem, just above the 
circular foot on its square molded base, 
Dummer worked well into the 18th 
Century but this candlestick is an 
earlier model. The so-called “May- 
flower candlestick” is the ringed type, 
tubular stem, round base with large 
grease pan set low on the stem. Candle- 
sticks were of iron, tin, or pewter; the 
pewter quite plain. But little pewter 





remains, as it was run into bullets dur- 
ing the Revolution. Iron candlesticks 
occasionally hada lip to hang on a chair, 


CANDLESTICKS 


Candlestands for the floor, which 
were so well made in the 18th Cen- 
tury, seem to have been used to some 
extent in the 17th. These were of 
wrought iron and possibly also of 
wood, occasionally with a screw stem 
to adjust the candle branches, and 
with tripod feet. One example of 
wood which claims a 17th Century or- 
igin has a circular shelf on the stem 
evidently used as a work table. 

Hoop lights with candle sockets 
were hung from the ceiling, a very 
primitive type of chandelier, Lanterns 
hung in halls and entries. 

With the 18th Century came leisure 
to embellish local handicraft. Silver, 
pewter, glass, iron, tin, wood, and 
pottery were worked into fixtures in 
the changing fashions of the day, in- 
spired by European models, often with 
independence and individuality but 
more often with a naiveté and com- 
plete ignorance of art forms and mo- 
tifs. The baluster stem, reminiscent 
of the composite stem of classic vase 
and urn forms of the Italian Renais- 
sance, in the hands of Early American 
craftsmen lacking a European art 


training, showed an ignorance of de- 
sign often resulting in disproportion 
or exaggeration. This is especially no- 
ticeable in the elongated urn form of 
the nozzle. 

Open and covered iron Betty lamps 
were used for every-day lighting; tin 
was common, but pewter and glass 
were preferred. One or two glass 
lenses or bull’s eyes were fixed to a 
lamp to increase the light for work or 
reading. Glass, though of poor quality, 
was made as early as 1750 at Quincy, 
Massachusetts, where several types of 
lamps were manufactured with a 
twisted spiral in the stem and perhaps 
in the handle. 


VARIOUS LAMPS 


There is an engaging variety in 
these early lamps, whether a little 
spark or “sparking” lamp, which 
burned only a short time, useful for 
inns and popular for courting; the 
squat or typical tavern lamp; squat 
chamber lamps of many kinds; peg 
lamps to fit conveniently into a candle- 
stick; petticoat lamps; time lamps 
with glass reservoirs marked to note 
the hours by night; shop, store or 
factory lamps; marine or whaler’s 
lamps swung on pivots to right them- 
selves at sea, sometimes made with a 
ring on the circular foot to hang 
on the wall at home. Glass and pewter 
were rivals for favor, but glass finally 
superceded metal. Their shapes are 
often gracious and pleasing: 
times set up on baluster or tubular 
standards like candlesticks, or set di- 
rectly on a dish-like foot or slightly 
above it. Their fonts were shaped 
like a goblet, acorn, drum, were bul- 
bous, vase, urn, mug, or inverted 
bell-shape, or almost any shape that 
would hold the oil. Some were fur- 
nished with long well-modeled side 
handles often reaching far down on 
the stem, or small circular or scrolled 
handles; while others were handleless; 


some- 


and not a few variously equipped for 
hanging. Chamber lamps were apt to 
be fitted with a ring on the dished foot 
opposite the handle and hung conve- 
niently on the wall. 

Imported lamps were luxuries and 
naturally were of the finer sort—glass 
especially. In 1773 a New York 
dealer advertised “very rich cut glass 
lamps—globe or barrel” shaped. But 
earlier in the mid-Century glass cham- 
ber lamps were frequently imported. 
Both England and France supplied 
dining room table lamps set up on 
well-modeled standards—brass, bronze, 





or glass, sometimes decoratively hung 
with glass pendants. Whale oil was 
in general use although various greases 
like lard and other animal fats sup- 
plied the Betty lamps. In 1763 the flat 
wick came into use which is still the 
ordinary lamp wick. 

Candlesticks were of baluster type; 
occasionally with an oval base; tubular 
stems for common use, Tin, brass, and 
pewter took the place of the earlier 
iron tubular stems or the simple 
prickets or sockets set on a stem with 
three or four feet, the iron occasionally 
boasting a few ornamental twists. 
Here is the origin of those delightful 
iron candlestands whose designs have 

(Continued on page 178) 
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CWhen the ball 
goes round the 
end for 4O yds. 


ile pe different names have been 
used for the fine tuning adjust- 
ments on radio sets. It is well nigh 
impossible to build a set in the tac- 
tory so that the three or more tuned 
circuits will always be adjusted exact- 
ly to far away or weak signals. So the 
Acuminators were developed as sec- 
ondary adjusters. For nearby or pow- 
erful stations they are never needed. 
The name “Acuminator” was coined 
from the word “acumen.” 


With all ordinary local broadcasting 
which is reasonably strong, the ad- 
justment of the circuits with the 
master selector is plenty close enough. 
Full volume is easily obtained. But 
for the very weak and distant signals 
and in order to get the highest pos- 
sible degree of amplification, to bring 
them up to maximum volume, it is 
necessary that the circuits be tuned 
very exactly. The Acuminators pro- 
vide for this. They are very fine 
tuning adjustments on the first and 
second tuned circuits and permit the 
user to tune these two circuits ex- 
actly to the same signal to which the 
third circuit has been adjusted by the 
master selector. The first two circuits 
will, of course, be very nearly right 
but with the Acuminators they can be 
made exactly right. 


The effect of the Acuminators is a 
good deal like using a telescope. They 
bring the weak, distant signals closer 
like far away scenes are brought into 
the foreground. The Acuminators 
are an additional refinement provided 
on Crosley receivers in order that the 
user may get the maximum possible 
results, 
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THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres. 
Prices slightly higher west of the Rocky Mts. 









6 TUBE RECEIVER Ge Juve 
is the national radio hit at? 55. 


The “All American” radio of 1928! With license to participate 
in the enormous radio resources of The Radio Corporation of 
America, The General Electric Co., The Westinghouse Co., The 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co., and The Hazeltine and 
The Latour Corporations, the Crosley Bandbox of 1928 is an 
“eleven” of super-efficient features and amazing co-ordinated 
performance. In it are incorporated: 


1—The best idea of balancing. 
2—The best ideas of shielding. 
3—The best ideas of sharp tuning. 
4—The best idea of controlling volume. 
5—The best idea of station selection. 
6—The best idea of finish and color. 
7—The best idea of power tube use. 
8—The best idea of console installation. 
9—The best idea of power supply connections 
by enclosing all leads in a cable. 
10—The best idea of AC tube operation. 
11—The best idea of converting AC current to 
necessary radio DC. ,;. 
Operation of the Bandbox receiver from house current is possible with the 
AC model at $65, which uses the new amazing R.C.A. AC tubes. Power 
converter costs $60 more. 


These new Bandbox receivers are now on display at over 16,000 Author- 
ized Crosley dealers. Their faultless reception of the many wonderful 
events constantly on the air is proving such a startling demonstration that 
a national enthusiasm sweeps the country in the natural exclamation— 
“You’re there with a Crosley!” If you cannot locate the nearest dealer, 
write Dept. 27 for his name and literature. 


DK 
Crosley is licensed only for 


Radio Amateur, Experimental and 
Broadcast Reception 





Cincinnati, Ohio 


'HIS new Crosley Band box 


» 


Approved Consoles 
$65 













$85 


$35 


Selected by Powel Crosley, Jr., as 
ideal, acoustically and mechanically 
for the installation of the Crosley 
“‘Bandbox.’? Genuine Musicone built 
in. Crosley dealers secure them from 
their jobbers through 

H. T. ROBERTS CO, 

1340 S. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 
Sales Agents for Approved 


Console Factories 


Showers Brothers Company 
The Wolf Mfg. Industries 


—_ CO 


IMPROVED 
MUSICONES 








Musicones improve the 
reception of any radio 
set, They are perfect 
affinities in beautyand 
reproductive effective- 
ness for CrosleyRadios 
A tilt.table model with 
brown mahogany finish 
stands 36 inches high, 
$27. 50-16-inch Su per - 
Musicone as pictured 
above with ** Bandbox" 
$12.7 §—12-inchU lira- 
Musi one, $0.75. 
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If You Build or Remodel 


Put the radiators in the walls 
under the windows 


You won't be content for long with camouflaged, old 
fashioned radiators. Do you know that all the radiation 
you need, to heat any room can be set up under the 
windows in the studding between the wall? 


That is, if you use the 
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A welded brass radiator 20% 
the size and 20% the weight 
of equal cast iron radiation. 


Because of the unique construction of this radiator, 
they can beset upin practically any shaped space. Thus, 
one can have them under the stair treads, in the walls, 
in corner cupboards, chests or other pieces of furniture, 
in odd shaped corners and in other useless spaces. 


Let us send you all the details 


Your name sent on the coupon will bring them 
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PART SECT AND PART ELEVATION OF FRONT 


This Robras 20-20 radiator fits in a recess 334 inches deep and 
equals, in heating capacity, the cast iron radiator pictured above 
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House & Garden 


COLONIAL LIGHTING FIXTURES 


(Continued from page 174) 


not been bettered today. They are 
one of the most pleasing of 18th Cen- 
tury fixtures, arranged ordinarily with 
an adjustable horizontal cross beam 
with a candle socket on either end, 
they frequently had snuffers and ex- 
tinguishers conveniently hung on their 
framework and might be further em- 
bellished with brass knobs. Rush-light 
holders were still in use with bases 
variously formed of wood or iron, and 
tin was occasionally used cone-fashion 
as a base for a candlestand. 
Candlesticks of brass, if not of sil- 
ver, seem to us today typically Colon- 
ial, and many were in use. Silver 
was for the parlor and dining-room 
in fine houses, brass for other rooms, 
and pewter or tin for the kitchen and 
servants. Pewter and tin, with an oc- 
casional pair in brass, served the cot- 
tage. Imported candlesticks were used 
in fashionable homes and many a 
letter was sent to England and France 
with orders for the latest things in 
“candleware.” English silver and 
Sheffield plate appeared with faceted 
or turned baluster forms of the vari- 
ous period styles—William-and-Mary, 
Queen Anne, and Georgian, if Eng- 
lish; Louis XIV and XV, if French. 
Georgian styles were preeminent. Early 
Georgian, Rococo, and the classical 
styles of the Brothers Adam followed 
with no very great delay. Glass cut 
or molded in ornamental shapes; Eng- 
lish pottery; Chelsea and other por- 
celain in figures, especially with rustic 
settings; enameled and japanned can- 
dlesticks, for the toilet and tea tables, 
and japanned chamber candlesticks 
in green, red, black and gilt. Candle 
screens and shades too were not un- 
known. Even tortoise shell, and vernis 
Martin were none too fine for the 
splendid homes of the late Colonial 
period. Wood was doubtless used more 
than seems evident from the antiques 
which the early 19th Century spared. 
Candlesticks of mahogany in the Chip- 
pendale style were at least known. 


CANDLESTICKS AND SHADES 


There was a variety of designs 
from which to choose one’s candle- 
sticks, and when the splendid big glass 
hurricane shade covered candlestick 
and candle to protect it from the draft 
in the hallway, a highly decorative 
element was added to the impressive 
Colonial house. These hurricane shades 
were variously ornamented in floral 
designs, The New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania glass works were in operation 
from about the mid-Century so that 
Stiegel and Wistar glass was not un- 
common, Candlesticks of colored glass 
had something of a vogue. If Stiegel, 
perhaps that rich bluish to red ame- 
thyst, blue or purple with elongated 
tubular nozzle. If Wistar, it might 
have a baluster stem in vase form of 
pale green glass. 

Candelabra and girandoles were of- 
ten imported and followed the Eu- 
ropean styles—French and English. In 
1762 we note a pair of four-armed 
cut glass girandoles decorated with 
stars and pendants. 

Wall brackets especially in pairs were 
used to a certain extent but handsome 
sconces were apt to be imported. There 
were a few wood carvers here in 


America in the 17th Century and in 
the early 18th Century they possibly 
turned their hands to carving some 
backplates for sconces. Simple ones 
were made here we know, often of tin, 
early forms long and narrow with 
clipped corners at the top or a simp 
crimped or scalloped crest hinting the 
fine shell cresting of Queen Ann 
models. The candle was set in a socket 
in a small semi-circular tray at the 
bottom of the long narrow wall-plate. 
Other wall-plates were circular or oval 
and were occasionally ornamented with 
star centers and other motifs. Much 
ingenuity is shown in these 18th Cen- 
tury sconces. Some are of pewter with 
a pattern of large and small circular 
reflectors, some are mirror backed. Con- 
vex mirrors in circular frames with 
candle brackets were in great vogue 
as early as 1730. Flat oval and rec- 
tangular similarly 
framed. These frames were of mahog- 
any, walnut, or gilt, sometimes white, 
always ornamental. Dressing glasses 
were often handsomely japanned. 


mirrors were 


CHANDELIERS 


Brass or glass chandeliers were not 
common in the American Colonial 
home. Such chandeliers as had any 
artistic pretension were imported. Sim- 
ple hoops, coronas, or cross-beams, 
candle-beams, were used in the 17th 
Century. Provincial adaptations of the 
European carved wood chandeliers had 
good gadrooning and simple ornament. 
Possibly some were made with heavy 
vase-like stems of wood and simply 
scrolled, though vivacious, arms of 
flat tin or iron with crimped bobéches 
for the candles. 

The lantern was purely utilitarian 
with the early Colonists. A lantern 
might be hung in the entry or in a 
hallway, but even in the 18th Century 
few attained elegance. Both horn and 
glass were used for translucence but 
the tin lantern was the ordinary type. 
There are many quaint examples of 
18th Century workmanship—cylindri- 
cal, and rectangular, or polygonal, 
with tops varying from the simple 
cone to forms reminiscent of the 
turret lanterns of Italy and Spain. 
Imported lanterns were of several 
kinds. In the mid-18th Century “bar- 
rel and bell glass lanthorns for en- 
tries” were advertised. There were 
square and spherical or globe lanterns 
for halls and stairways in standard 
sizes, 18 x 14 inches, 16 x 12, 10 x 14, 
9x 4,8 x 4, 7 x 4. There was an oc- 
casional lantern of Renaissance type, 
hexagonal with sides tapering toward 
the bottom, but of little artistic pre- 
tension hung in some mansion. It was 
not until Federal times and then only 
sporadically that the lantern had any 
considerable attention from designers. 
Early lanterns were little more than 
candle protectors; later oil lamps were 
used in them. But neither the lantern, 
nor the candlestick appealed to Ameri- 
can ingenuity and resourcefulness as 
did the lamp, the candelabra, and the 
chandelier which under Federal rule 
developed many interesting variants of 
the Continental styles. Ingenuity rather 
than art, clever adaptation rather than 
real originality marked the lighting 
fixtures of Colonial America. 
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‘ovember, 


y ae own good taste will be 
reflected in every Christmas gift 
of Dolly Madison Bed Spreads— 
beautiful, useful—lasting re- 
minders of the giver. An un- 
rivaled range of designs and 
coloring on display at the better 
stores. Numerous qualities at 
prices to suit. All Dolly Madison 
Bed Spreads are fast colors. 


GEORGE ROYLE&CO., MFRS. 
Dept. 122, Torresdale and Frankford Aves. 
Philadelphia 
Write for free new illustrated booklet 


Send 25c for Doll's 
Bed Spread 
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Dolly Madison 
No. 6206 
“* Splendour” 
lustrous, iridescent, 
reversible. 
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For Years 


EAUTY of design and e 
finish first attract 


and durability. 








individual requirements. 


Orders can be placed through 


your dealer or interior decorator. 


FRANK A HALL & SONS 


25 west 45% street New York 


Manufacturers 











of Sleeping Comfort 


attention to 
Hall Beds. Underlying these outward 
marks of distinction is a superiority 
of materials and workmanship that 
produces a bed unequalled for comfort 


At Hall's you find Beds to adorn any home, 
and the combination of Pure Horse Hair 
Mattress and Box Spring best suited to your 
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SPECIALISTS 
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From a notable 
collection here 
decorators choose 
rare carved pieces 










T= demand for carved pieces of European origin is coun- 
try-wide— leading decorators tell us. And Lightolier 
shows a collection that is probably without a rival in 
the United States. In our European ateliers of L. Vander 
Voort, nothing but carved pieces are executed for us. 
So each importation here shows the skillful workman- 
ship for which Europe is noted; and each one, too, boasts 
of sturdy usefulness. Whether you are a decorator in 
search of some particular treasure, or merely an ad- 
alewéhiendiedainn chings. step to Lightolier will more 
than repay you! Write for our dealer's name in your city. 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


fightolier 
IMPORTATION DIVISION 
569 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


California Office: 222 Higgins Bldg., Los Angeles 
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Good Buildings Deserve 
Good Hardware ~ 
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Corbin Door Checks never fail to do— 
close doors 


What of the drafts that whistle through half-open doors? 
What of the heat that escapes? 


Corbin Door Checks close doors. 


What of the doors that slam and bang and slam and bang— 
but never shut? 


Corbin Door Checks close doors. 


What of the privacy that doors ajar destroy? What of the 
open door that invites the uninvited in? 


Corbin Door Checks close doors. 


Good Hardware stores never fail to carry them in stock. 
And almost anyone can put them on. 


P. & F. CORBIN 5 SSNxecHiay 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 


Ee red | 3 


Write for our booklet (H-:1) 
Ie shows a Corbin Door 
Check for every need. 


What others often fail to remember 
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House & Garden 


De Ne A Lien 


Potted plants at intervals around a pool furnish attractive 
bits of color and can be moved or replaced in case the 
shade interferes with their continued well-being 


A QUESTION 


HEORY and 
from being the same in the matter 
of light and shade in garden planning, 
for there is a tremendous difference 
what will do well in the 
shade, and what has done well in such 


practice are far 


between 


a location. 
Three 


planted with expert care and all due 


years ago a garden was 
regard for the best established tenets 
of soil and light; probably today not 
more than one-third the stock so care- 
fully chosen is alive or has been found 
really suitable. Replacements have been 
made, some successful, others futile, 
so that finally when the entire gamut 
of possibilities has been tried, the re- 
sult will be in every sense of the word 
a survival of the fittest. Personal likes 
and dislikes can be taken small ac- 
count of; it is a question of having 
what will grow and not what you 
might like. After the first spring days 
there is no mass of bloom, few an- 
nuals are to be thought of ; and as for 
cutting flowers, that means denuding 
every plant. Disadvantages these are, 
to be sure, but the assets are many, 
for the shady garden will always be 
an unusual one, a gathering of in- 
dividuals rather than a display of 


OF SHADE 


massing, and of the most surprisi 
and unusual results. 

Two facts stand out preéminentl, 
where sun is present only a short tin 
each day, white varieties of most plant 
families flourish best; and many pe: 
ennials and bulbs become biennial 
bloom, requiring two seasons instea 
of one to recoup lost vitality. Neglect 
will not be tolerated; to attain max 
mum results each plant must be giver 
its favorite food and care, bugs and 
pests routed vigorously, and moistur 
applied with lavish hand. With thes 
attentions the following lists provid 
a garden of healthy greens wit! 
enough bloom throughout the seasor 
to color the picture acceptably. 

Up to the time the leaves appear 
nearly every spot is a sunny one, so 
the early bulbs may be used regard 
less; they will be permanent, having 
time to ripen before being oversha- 
dowed,. Scillas, Chionodoxa, Snow- 
drops and early Crocus such as sieberi, 
susianus and tommasinianus will thrive 
and persevere year after year. Thi 
larger and later Crocuses are not as 
good; the bloom starts in the ground 
before ice and snow are gone, so when 

(Continued on page 182) 
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The Dutchman’ s-pipe is an excellent vine for a lattice in deep 


shade. 


In the left foreground is Digitalis lanata, tne most 


permanent Foxglove in sunless gardens 
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FRENCH 
Hand-Made Furniture 


HE fine art and painstaking crafts- 
i ae of this hand-made furni- 
AVP ture is interestingly revealed in the 
ale groupings and settings at our New York 
ve showrooms—234 East 46th St. Four 
floors are devoted to a permanent dis- 
play of our own productions and our 
importations of English and Provincial 
French antiques and reproductions. You 
are cordially invited to visit these ex- 
hibits. 











If inconvenient to call, write for 
illustrated brochure. 





OUR ATHERTON SUITE revea/s an interesting modern interpretation of Sheraton's 
Wma. A. Frencw Furniture Co. work. The charm of these pieces lies in the beauty of the woods employed, the skilled 
Manufacturers end Importers craftsmanship and perfection in detail — comparable only with that of the English 

masters, whose work furnished the inspiration for this design. 





Eastern Sales Office Factory and Home Office 
232 East 46th Street, 227 Fifth Street, N. E. 
New York Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Decorate with Artistic Lighting Equipment | 











Visit the 
Kapock House 
PHILADELPHIA 
Nothing like it 
in the worid 





























GUARANTEED - furniture and where- 








Colonial or Early American correctly Silk S | ’ b ° ever permanence in 

| designates the origin of this Quaint Lan- l a 4 un ast QADPICS§ color is desired. 
tern. 

j 


Thousands of women have come to learn through experience that 
KAPOCK is a sunproof fabric that can be depended on to give com- 
plete satisfaction. Its colors are sunproof and tub fast—most practical 
for sunny windows—and its many patterns and colorings assure the 
correct decorative harmonies. Endorsed as unfadable by the many 
who know for the past 16 years. 
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HORN & BRANNEN MEG. CO. 


Designers Manufacturers Importers 





Send ioc in cash for the Drapery 
KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK 


Beautifully illustrated in colors 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. § 


23rd St. & Allegheny Ave. 
Dept. C Philadelphia s 


Make sure it's KAPOCK—name on selvage. 


427-433 Norru Broap STREET 








PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


{| Our product sold by all first class dealers 






































This Habit 
Pays Dividends 


Of chose you see in a dentist's wait 
ing room only a very few are there ot 
their own accord. The others are 
seeking relief from pain. Asa simple 
health measure, let your dentist pre- 
vent trouble. It is far easier than 
correction, See him at least once 
every six months . 
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Pyorrhea’s grim record 1s 4 out of 5 


Stealthy in its attack and ruthless, Pyorrhea poison always wins if 
let alone. Forming at the base of teeth it seeps through the system. 
Health isravaged. And such serious troubles as rheumatism, neuritis, 
anemia, facial disfigurement and nervousness very often follow. 
Pyorrhea’s price is paid by 4 out of 5 after forty and thousands younger. 


To Be The Lucky One 


Never pit health against this foe at such un- 
even odds. Provide protection. See your 
dentist at least twice each year. And start 
using Forhan’s for the Gums, daily. 


If used regularly and in time, Forhan’s for 
the Gums, the formula of R. J. Forhan,D.D.S., 
for many years a Pyorrhea specialist, safe- 
guards precious health. It wards off Pyorrhea 
or checks its vicious course. It firms gums 
and keeps them healthy. It protects teeth 
against acids which cause decay and keeps 
them snowy white. 


TRADE MARK 


As a simple preventive measure that pays 
dividends in good health, use Forhan's for 
the Gums, regularly, morning and night. 
Teach your children this good habit. They'll 
like the taste of Forhan’s. Unlike ordinary 
tooth pastes, Forhan’s is insurance against 
Pyorrhea. It con- 
tains Forhan’'s 
Pyorrhea Liquid 
used by dentists 
everywhere in the 
treatment of this 
serious trouble. 
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We Make 


This Promise 


il 


Everybody wants a sweet, 
fresh breath. If you ery this 
new, sparkling Porhan's 
Antiseptic Refreshant once, 
you'll never go back to ordi 
nary mouth washes 


At all druggists 
that frequently oul VCS. 24C; 
ox, “teqeently in tubes, 35¢ and 


with their tell-tale 60c. 
odors. Forhan's 
Antiseptic Refresh- 
ant is a success. 
Try it. 35¢ and 60c, 
all druggists, 


=i 


Formula of 
R. J. Forban, D.D.S. 


Forhan Company 
New York 


_Forhan's for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE - . IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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House & Garden 


Boltonia, Artemesia and Eupatorium bloom in this 
sunless court where color is provided by the blue 
of a Della Robbia inset beside a potted Geranium 


A QUESTION OF 


SHADE 


(Continued from page 180) 


they do come to light they are apt 
to be deformed and blighted. There 
is one Tulip of late April most lovely 
in conjunction with Scilla and For- 
sythia: the Waterlily Tulip, kauf- 
mannia, absolutely dependable, ap- 
pearing each year with no loss in 
numbers. The same cannot be said for 
other Tulips. They disappear in a 
discouraging manner, due probably to 
lack of heat and light for maturing 
after bloom, and to have full glory 
of these bulbs in shade, yearly plant- 
ings must be made. Those which have 
survived the best are La Tulipe Noire, 
early pink Princess Juliana, La 
Triomphant, John Ruskin, La Tris- 
tesse, Bronze Queen, Moonlight and 
Miss Willmott. As for Narcissi, from 
now on we take what we can get, but 
available varieties doing well with a 
minimum of sun and apparently on the 
increase are Emperor and Empress, 
Sir Watkin, Mme. De Graaf, Seagull, 
White Lady, Autocrat of delicious 
perfume, and C: J. Backhouse which 
has bloomed lavishly for two years 
without a ray of sun. Miniature Daffo- 
diis and Botanical Tulips seem happy 
and are uncommon enough to be real 
notes of interest. The wee things of 
enchanting name, Angel’s Tears and 
Queen of Spain, were masses of tiny 
cream white and canary yellow blooms 
fully as content as they would have 
been in any rock garden, and the small 
Tulips clusiana, sylvestris and marjo- 
letti have blossomed steadily. 
Mertensia heads the list of May 
perennials, this Virginia Cowslip 
which is one of the garden’s super- 
| latives, all virtues and no faults. It is 


absolutely hardy, with porcelain blue 
flowers turning pink, blooming for 
over a month in light or shade, a love- 
ly companion for whatever it is put 
near, especially happy when drooping 
over mats of Tiarella, whose fine 
foliage and white star-shaped flowers 
wander among taller growths at their 
own sweet will. Dielytra spectabilis, 
the Bleeding Heart of older days, will 
bloom the whole month through, a 
picture you will not soon forget if 
Golden Spur Narcissi are put in front 
of the clump and they in turn faced 
down with pale blue Pansies. 

Right in this vicinity grows the little 
known Sweet Cicely, Myrrhis odorata, 
clumps of Fern-like foliage with 
cream white blooms, flat heads com- 
posed of tiny florets with delicate 
fragrance, an incomparable addition 
to any Tulip planting both in form 
and color. Lilies-of-the-valley, Grape 
Hyacinths both blue and white, the 
last looking like china beads strung on 
wire, so dead white and glazed are 
they; Iris pumila, cunning little tricks 
which do not grow over 4” high, 
snuggling closely to the leaf stalk of 
which they are almost a part; and 
Doronicum and Trollius, furnishing 
a splash of yellow—all these are at 
their best in this month. Dap/ne 
cneorum of nice perfume is paler pink 
in shade than sun and is not a luxuri- 
ant plant in such a location, but it 
persists bravely and is one of the 
possessions of which a little is far bet- 
ter than none. 

A sense of value is badly needed in 
shade planning. Unless a thing is 

(Cont:nued on page 186) 
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Why we say-~screens 
tailor made’ by experts 


EOPLE prefer clothes “tailor-made”’ by experts be- 

cause they not only fit the wearer but are cut to 
harmonize with his physical characteristics and personality. 
Screens, too, should be more than measured to the win- 
dow. They should be planned to fit in with the surround- 
ings — to blend so perfectly into the architectural details 
as to be inconspicuous. In the window shown here, notice 
how the unobtrusive frames prevent loss of light and air 
and do not interfere with the view. 


Such an effect is always assured when screens are planned 
by a member of this Association, which consists of screen 
specialists who have been making artistic and durable 
screens for from twenty-one to thirty-five years. 


Avoid the Spring ‘‘rush’”’ by ordering your screens now 
while there is time for a carefully planned, neat, attractive 
job. Ask our Secretary to put you in touch with a member 
near you. 


THE SCREEN MFRS. ASSN. OF AMERICA 
458 East McMillan Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
















The Screen Mfrs. Assn. of America, 
458 East McMillan St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Gentlemen: Please send me full information 
regarding screens. 
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“L let Daniel Low 
do my Christmas 


shopping for me” 


“The Daniel Low buyers search the world over for 

Christmas gifts that are just a bit ‘different.’ Their 

splendid catalog is my secret in selecting gifts.” 

Why not let us send you a copy of our helpful, 
illustrated catalog? You will find in it 6,000 gifts 
pictured and described—precious, novel, artistic, 
useful—Diamonds, Jewelry, Table Silver, Toilet ValuableP 

aap, Sets, Leather Goods and a variety of Novelties ValuableFapers 
ae eae Pre»! such as one would not find in a day’s shopping in Brown steerhide, 
and adjustable arm. Com- the largest cities. pony yey > a 
anne ae. a PH dong find in the catalog just the right gift for ee Bem ~ Receipts 
er, mother, brother, Tom, Mary—in short, it peeds, etcJL 770 2.00 
suggests to you the most appropriate gift for each 
of those whom you wish to remember. 
You will be pleased with the quality of our gifts, 
and the dainty way we pack everything will delight 
you. Once you have tried the Daniel Low way, 
you will wonder how you ever shopped the old 
way, with its hours of tramping, its weary Waiting 
and its last-minute extravagances. 
at Citenes bees, Pale Among our. customers are the wives and daugh- 
and very heavy 4% in. ters of Governors, Congressmen, bankers, and 
long. Finely modeled. prominent business and professional men all over 
Z708 1.00 America. Our catalog appeals to, discriminating 
buyers in every walk of life—not only because of 
the time and trouble saved, but also because of the 
substantial money saving. You shop in your own ii 
home, you get just what you want, and you P@Y Bridge Score Pad 
no more—often considerably less—than you had vy. “Wino play auc- 
Ginger Ale Set planned. We prepay all transportation charges, tion will like this 
Will fit any bottle. A dol- guarantee safe delivery, and refund your money pad with gay. em- 
phin bottle opener of 0M any article that is not perféctly satisfactory. bossed parrot on 
heavy brass. with an Let us help you with your Christmas shopping mth —_ 
etched brass tray to save this year. Fill out the coupon and mail it today for gicator inside of 


ans <a your copy of the 168 page Daniel Low catalog. cover. N2469 .65 









Flower Holder 
Quite unique is this turtle 










Brass Candle Holder 
Dull brass finish. Will look cheery in your win- 

. “ dow on Christmas Eve; also an excellent table 

Smoker’s Set decoration. Z795 2.50 Smaller holder for three 
Heavy Chinese brass tray, 7 x 10% in., candles, 1044 in. long, brass Z796 2.00: silver plate 2.75 

with an etched design; cigarette box etched zz er - 

all over, with hinged cover having jade ¥. 

medallion in center, and four Chinese coin /~ 

ornaments, 4% x 344 inches, holder for box 

of safety matches and ash tray of etched 

brass. Z288 5.00 An Unusual Value 















7 = tile 
Reindeer Set of Christmas 
: Wrappings 
. Five sheets of imported tissue like a banded. 
Sterling Sugar and Cream Cork sunset in gold and white. Six gold metal 
The perfectly plain design is handsome in Silver plated reindeers. Five yards of gold tape and six: 
its simplicity, the type of gift which will be 5261 1.00 gold star seals. Set N08 1.00 Christmas Gift 
used and appreciated for years to come. A Wrappings that will make your gifts more 
value of real merit. H1666[ 0. v fascinating are illustrated in our Christmas 
10.00 the pair. Our sterling Card Booklet. Many new and distinctive 
pages have many distinctive Christmas cards are shown in color. Send 
pieces that are very for the booklet. 
values. 














Diamond Remounting 
. for Christmas 
Man’s Set This beautiful ring of artis-" 
Extraordinary Value tic design was mevaeed trom 
Three-fold card case, large the stones taken from the o . - 
bill pocket, pass pocket, fashioned gold Ay Fitted Over Night Case 
one closed and two open diamond experts will gladly The latest style case of fine, black cobra grain 
pockets; cigarette case for furnish you with new stylish cowhide with rounded and corners. 
original packages; case for designs suited to your gems. Strong brass locks. 16 in. long and extra 
book of matches. Made of Dame Fashion demands exqui- deep. Has a fancy silk lining and 6 fine fit- 
finest brgwn English mo- site jewelry to make the sea- tings furnished in either maize or white pearl 
rocco, each piece has a son’s gowns effective. Send on amber. Hair brush with good bristles, 
14k gold name plate. L209 for our Diamond Book for sug- Mirror, comb, shoe horn, toothbrush case 
5.00 set. Our catalog has gestions concerning remount- and nail file. An exceptionally fine case at 
many pages of uuusually ing. Our prices are very rea- 2 unusually low price. Typical of the lug- 
good values in leather. sonable for this work. gage we show in our catalog, LL9578 15.75 


DANIEL LOWS 


CHRISTMAS BOOK 
OF UNUSUAL GIFTS 


Clip Coupon —Send for your copy today 
DANIEL LOW & CO. 


Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver and Gift Wares 
252 ESSEX STREET, SALEM, MASS. 


Please send me a FREE copy of the new 168 page Daniel 
Low catalog 














Police Dog 
Door Sto: 
a Ra —_ 

very heavy, large, 
finely modeled, 9Y% in. A as Meee wee ca CAP eee oe. wr ont as te ee 


at once, with obligation to me. 
—" Bronze Book-end 
This bronze fisherman 


the sea to your home. 
‘Finely modeled, very 
distinctive, 84 in. high. 


high. An excellent 
copy of the most pop- Address ainiihaddpvesomesveunete 


ular dog of the present .“ 
day. 2694 3.00 ETE nee Lae State... 
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ow-a Bathroom- 
of Beckoning Beauty | 


at [ruly Moderate (ost- 


ISTORY breaks thru rosy romance and 
rudely whispers that Cleopatra's bath 
really was less luxurious than one may find now- 


lays in a third-rate hotel 

Thus are we moderns prodded by Progress. 
Why, a few brief years ago, the finest home in 
the land could not boast a bathroom of such 
luxury as the one pictured below 


Now Sani Onyx has made st 
at a cost less than you imagine 


ch rooms possible, 


And what, you ask, is Sani Onyx? 


Briefly, it is an astonishing new material, made 
from melted rock. By actual tests, 40% harder 
than marble. It doesn’t crack, chip, check or 
discolor, even after years of the hardest kind of 


SCI V 1 c 


Sani Onyx, for walls, ceilings, wainscoting, etc., 
comes in plain sheets and tile pattern slabs—in 
five distinctive surface textures, and a variety of 
pleasing colors. 
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Wouldn't you like to have a beautiful new 
book showing full-color installations of 
Sani Onyx in bathrooms, kitchens and 
breakfast Write today for your 


copy. No cost, of course. And no obligation 


rooms? 








AVITREOUS MARBLE 


MARIETTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


133 Brookside 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


GANI ONYX 
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(Continued from page 182) 


extraordinarily desirable there should 
be no stubborn persistence to keep it 
alive. Replace rather than replant, 
‘xceptions to this being Daphne, Aura- 
tum and Candidum Lilies. Nothing 
quite takes the place of these, and they 
can be made to flourish for at least a 
season, The month ends in a cloud of 
Phlox divaricata which may be de- 
pended upon to perpetuate itself, com- 
ing to light in unexpected places and, 
like all self-sown things, rampant and 
flaunting in impudent independence of 
all our well laid plans. 

Iris blooms are scattered during 

June, but enough to save them a place 
in the garden, for the few blossoms are 
unusually large and perfect ones. The 
same may be said of Peonies, the single 
varieties maturing in limited sun more 
satisfactorily than double types: four 
or five large flowers swaying on 
slender stems and much more ethereal 
looking than those growing in strong- 
er light. On the contrary, all the Rue 
family (TAalictrum) are such robust 
growers that they are apt to crowd 
their neighbors out of existence. The 
purple one, T. aquilegifolium, is the 
first to blossom. Later in the month 
comes T. adiantifolium, the pride of 
the family, with the foliage of 
Maidenhair Fern and flowers white 
ond fine after the order of the wild 
Rue, while in July appears a yellow, 
A. intermedium. All of these are in 
positions where they receive at most 
one hour of sun and yet the growth is 
almost rank and the bloom profuse. 
Pyrethrums are shyer, but that is their 
habit of life, and instead of mixed 
colors each plant is bought for a 
special hue—Rosy Morn; Purity, 
double and white; Elsie Gertrude, pale 
fiesh—and they persist true to name. 
Polemonium reptans, Greek Valerian, 
thrives and spreads wherever placed, 
and Oenothera (Evening Primrose) 
variety Youngii supposed to demand 
full sun, flowers in profusion, a short- 
er season perhaps but lasting several 
weeks. The one originally planted O. 
missouriensis curled its petals and never 
awoke after the first summer. Hemero- 
callis flava, yellow Day Lily, comes in 
Tune and is the only one of this family 
really loving its home, although H. 
thunbergi and H. florham have abun- 
dant foliage but few flowers. 


IN JULY 


July is a month worth waiting for. 
Lilies and Delphinium give good ac- 
counts of themselves now, and much 
of the June bloom overlaps. Madonna 
Lilies are not permanent, but they 
make a wonderful display the first 
year, with intermittent straggling 
hereafter, and Delphinium does sur- 
prisingly well. The spikes are not as 
sturdy and tall and need early and 
thorough staking, but the colors are 
the same and worth while. Chinense 
is also a good choice, a little limp 
perhaps, requiring judicious props, but 
just as blue and breath-taking in 
single spray as luxuriant clump. 
Lilium testaceum, the Apricot Lily 
which surpasses in beauty to my mind 
any other that grows, is permanent 
(so far) in the border, and Lilium 
croceum, deep orange, reappears each 


July with apparent ease. Phlox Miss 
Lingard blossoms in a quiet mood, 
and Hollyhocks run up and down their 
stalks, self-sowing with no regard 
for location or fitness. 

Phlox continues into August, Miss 
Jenkins and Jeanne d’Arc leading the 
rest with Mme. Paul Dutrie darker 
and less lovely than in sun. With few 
exceptions the late season bloom under 
heavy foliage and amid deep shadows 
is white. Japanese Iris with these 
conditions acts as a biennial, producing 
a few fine blooms when the fancy 
strikes it, while J. sibirica does noth- 
ing either in foliage or flower. Platy- 
codon Balloon Flower, either blue or 
white, flowers freely, and is especially 
good if placed on a wall edge where 
it may hang, as the stems are wobbly. 
Veronica longifolia subsessilis provides 
blue spires with fair liberality. 


WHITE FLOWERS 


Three white flowers stable in habit 
make a good showing with a minimum 
of bloom in August: Astilbe, White 
Pearl; Spiraea filipendula; and Cimi- 
cifuga racemosa, the last named reach- 
ing a height of 5’ or 6’ even in deepest 
shade, producing blooms in slender 
feathery racemes at the top of very 
long stems, white lances reminiscent 
of sky-rockets. The succession of Lilies 
is carried on by the various types of 
Lilium speciosum, stable from year to 
year, and L. auratum, glorious blooms 
erratic as to second appearance but 
never failing to give of themselves 
generously the first season. Late in the 
month appear the blossoms of the 
Funkias, lavender-belled F. coerulea 
and the larger F. subcordata, pure 
white lily-shaped fragrant 
They will grow anywhere, make ex- 
cellent edges for shrubbery, fill in dark 
corners and are apparently indestruc- 
tible. 

If the garden has been kept well 
watered during mid-summer droughts, 
the reward in September will be tall 
masses of Boltonia, Artemesia lacti- 
flora and Eupatorium, especially when 
the gardener is a hospitable soul and 


flowers. 


has welcomed self-sown seedlings of 
these plants. Under such conditions 
only at this time will there be anything 
approaching a tangle of riotous 
growth in the shady garden. Artemesia 
prefers a moist soil, and opens more 
fully and lasts longer without a sunny 
position, and the other two if left to 
themselves fill in many a bare spot. 
Aconitum or Monkshood is in the list 
recommended for shade, but I have not 
found it satisfactory here in New 
England with the exception of 4. 
qwilsonii, a superb tall specimen with 
deep blue fall flowers. Other varieties 
leaf well but do not bloom; once in 
awhile the yellow 4. pyrenaicum will 
throw out an anaemic flower spray, 
tantalizing and insufficient. 

After mid-September there is not 
enough heat in the sparse sun rays to 
ripen any bloom, and the only two 
possibilities for October are Japanese 
Anemones and Autumn Crocus. Queen 
Charlotte Anemone semi-double and 
of peach tint, has established itself 
with seeming permanence, never fail- 

(Continued on page 188) 
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\/Shousands of a Ow ers § 
| “Never Again Wil I Use ace a 

Other Than i ay 
_ CAST IRON SOIL PIPE a 


= 





Under My Lawns &Shrubbery. 2 2 


Because Cast Iron Soil Pipe is the only PERMANENT Pipe for 
House Drains and House Sewers. Because it is the only Pipe which 
H is never loosened or broken by settlement, clogged by root growth. 
No endangering of health or happiness by cess pools and 
stoppage of sewers. There are other kinds of sewer pipe, but 
only one kind will, undisturbed, outlast the home. 





Home in — 
MountTAIN BROOK ESTATES 
Birmingham, Ala, 2 
WARREN, KNIGHT & Davis, ‘ 
Arcaitects ¢ 









PIPE 
ASSOCIATIO 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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Nicontieedieiaad 
ia residence of Mr. J.R. McWane, 
cag irmingham, Ala. Warren, 
is Knight & Davis, Architects. 
ow) i 7 \ . ~~ a e 

"afford to neg: ¢ Yee = NAS || |) Residence Models as Low as *g5 
; estimate. from x ) aoe SMa, * 

pon? before 


— and the masonry adds but little more. And better 
yet, this small first cost of the Kernerator is the last 











: wy a4 2 at \ Aw, cost. Every day, for the life of your building, ics 
— gmc Pe > SA . handy hopper door receives every kind of waste — 
| a or vy y Sn 5 ; UO S not only garbage, but tin cans, sweepings, old papers, 
_wroughe Iron “ aa Sea . fy as rapidly as trash accumulates. 
e - Entrance Gates ‘ he, WG LR it Falling to the brick combustion chamber in the base- 
“FS ty whe ah! it ment, the accumulation is air dried without odor. 
An occasional lighting is all that is necessary to com- Selected 
pletely destroy everything except tin cans and similar or Hom: 
non-combustibles which are flame sterilized for Owners 
removal with the ashes. puertnate 
No more unsightly garbage cans to buy and clean; Homes 
no more tardy collections; no more trips to an over- in 30 
flowing can of waste and filth in every kind of principal 


weather. The only expense is an occasional match. cities. 
Write for booklet ‘“The Sanitary Elimina- 


tion of Garbage and Household waste.” 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
725 East Water Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
Offices in 89 cities. 


KE! CHIMNEY-FED INCINERATOR 
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‘Garbage and Waste Disposal 











without Leaving the Kitchen. 
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biriuigeport-Keating 


ATTRACTIVE/ 
Quiet-Efficient 


HE Bridgeport-Keating Flush Valve is just as 
you have always wished a flushing fixture 


might be—quiet, reliable and good-looking. 


Its smooth, quick operation is in striking con- 
trast to the irregular, and oft times leaky action 
of the old-style tank. The water consumed is much 
less, too. Taking up so little room, the Bridgeport- 
Keating aptly fits the requirements of the modern 
home, where a number of bathrooms are desired, 
but where space is at a premium. And once installed, 
its simple design and rugged construction assure 
from costly 


freedom repairs for years to come. 


Back of the Bridgeport-Keating Flush Valve stand 
years that 
prove the correctness of design; just as today the 


over fifteen vears of successful service 


name of the manufacturer, the Bridgeport Brass 
Company, is a warranty of perfect materials and 


workmanship 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


‘Makers of Brass Products for over 60 Years”’ 


Whether planning to build or to replace plumbing now 
in service, first be sure to investigate the Brid geport- 
Keating. Your plumber or architect will gladly give 
vou further information. Meantime, mail the coupon 
for a copy of our new booklet * Modern Toilet Flush- 
ing I quipment rs 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 





BRIDGEPORT BRA SS CO., Bridgeport, Conn 


Please send vour new booklet “‘Modern Toilet Flushing 
Name 


tddre is 


Plumber's Name and Address 





COMPANY 


Equipment.” 











H.G. 
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ing to bloom—without profusion to 
be sure, but with heartening regularity 
—going to meet the frost with head 
high and courage undimmed. 

Crocuses are generally associated 
with spring, but the autumn flowering 
varieties are equally acceptable in the 
garden, seeming to close the cycle in 
fitting manner, ending the season even 
as it begins. It is an ever-fresh surprise 
in October and November days to see 
the blue and lilac cups peering through 
the fallen leaves. 

Annuals are a closed book, for none 
will give satisfaction. Seeds germinate 
better in a dim light than in sun, and 
foliage will be strong enough, but 
half-hearted. 
indoors are the only 
possibility, but they are more of an 


flowers are few and 
Plants started 


aggravation than a source of pleasure. 
Petunias, Zinnias, Ageratum, 
Alyssum and Calendulas will maintain 
life, and I succumb each year to the 
temptation to try them just once more, 
always with the same result and the 
feeling that I should be arrested for 
cruelty to plants. 


Sweet 


There is one more way to bring 
color to the dark garden, a method 
widely in use in other countries but 
seldom seen here: a generous supply of 
potted plants to be moved and placed 
where they are needed for best effect, 
or to catch available rays of sun. 
Geraniums, Wax Begonias, Heliotrope, 
Lilies—the choice is limited only by 
the pocketbook and greenhouse supply, 
for in this case soil and light are mov- 
able factors, and when one specimen 
has passed on its prompt replacement 

a simple matter. 

Among the vines for shade there 


DECORATING 
(Continued 
also more washable. 


Before 


paint decoration it is best to make a 


starting a job of plastic 
test panel on wallboard to 
yourself that the effect will be satis- 
factory, and be entirely sure of your 
ability to reproduce the desired effect. 

As to the preparation of the surface 
previous to the application of plastic 


assure 


paints, no elaborate treatment is neces- 
sary. Of course, the surface should be 
thoroughly dry, and clean, and any 
cracks should be filled—large ones 
with patching plaster and small crev- 
ices with some of the plastic ma- 
terial knifed in. If the wall has been 
papered, the old paper should be re- 
moved, as there can be no assurance 
that wall paper will not come loose 
later on and pull the plastic decoration 
with it. Kalsomined walls 
washed off. As to bare 
plaster walls, some makes of plastic 
paint call for the wall to be first 
coated with a special size, and with 
some materials this is unnecessary. 
Walls that have been previously 
painted need no special preparation, 
but any loose or scaling paint should 
be scraped off, and it is always a good 


down 
should be 


WITH 


are seven which may be called depend 
able under trying conditions—tw: 
annuals and five perennials. With th 
last, none but three-year-old roots ar 
worth planting, large healthy one 
having a surplus amount of vigo 
which they may spend prodigally ix 
becoming established. Far and away 
the best of all is Celastus scandens 
the Bittersweet, for it does not di 
down in winter with correspondin; 
loss of growth in spring, has no pest 
and will become luxuriant without on 
ray of sun. Hop vines, the variou 
Honeysuckles (counted as one), Dutch 
mans-pipe (Aristolochia sipho) an 
Actinidia finish the perennial list, 
while Echinocystis, the Wild Cucum 
ber, and Cobaea scandens, the Cup 
and-Saucer vine, are annuals rivallin; 
the Bean stalk of Jack. The mucl 
planted Euonymus, as far as fulfilling 
its mission of a climbing cover i 
concerned, is a good choice if th 
planting is being done for future gen- 
erations; as for immediate effect, it 

a total loss. 

The shady garden must welcom 
every guest, never knowing just what 
one will feel happy enough to adopt 
it as a permanent home, and do its 
bit to make the whole spot a blend of 
satisfying green with here and there 
a clump of color. A_ structurally 
formed plan; as many interesting fea- 
tures as may be safely introduced 
without cluttering tendencies; right 
choice of material; much water and 
food and spraying—these are the in- 
gredients which guarantee real satis- 
faction in the development of the 
earden in shade. 

Mrs. Jay CLarkK, Jr. 


PLASTIC PAINT 


from page 121) 


plan to scratch the old finish with 
coarse sandpaper so that the plastic 
composition will easily take hold. 
a few general hints 
and suggestions as to materials and 
their uses: 


Following are 


Raw and burnt sienna, raw and 
burnt umber, yellow ochre, chrome 
yellow, chrome green and black are 
among the colors most largely used 
for tinting. (Dry lamp-black should 
be avoided as it is difficult to mix.) 
Dry Swedish black is generally used 
where a black is desired. 

Various shades of bronze—includ- 
ing gold, green, copper, blue, red, 
fire, etc—are extensively used, and 
may be obtained at the larger artists’ 
supply and paint stores. 

When using a stippling brush, it 
will be found to fill up, so that it must 
be cleaned out frequently by scraping 
off the material which has accumu- 
lated in the bristles in order to stipple 
in a clean and sharp manner. 

If the first paint that is applied lifts 
off the surface while putting on more, 
let it set a few moments, and you will 
then find that it holds when the addi- 
tional paint is afterwards spread on. 
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Prestige 


The sanction of ancient 
usage lends to linen damask 
a prestige which modern in- 


novations cannot displace. 


For more than a hundred 
years Gold Medal Damask 
has been the chosen table 
covering for those who make 
livinganart. Wm. Liddell& 
Co., 51-53 White St., New 
York. Mills in Belfast, Ire. 


pd) ILID 
MIUTEIDATL 


NLrish 
linen 
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HWAIBILIE 
IDAMMATIOS 


Lunch for two - or 











dinner for twelve 


Whether you do your own cooking or have a maid, your 
lunch will be better, your dinner more successful, your 
fame as a hostess more secure, if you entrust the work 
to KitchenAid. For this wonderful Electric Maid as- 
sumes the hard tasks of mixing, whipping, beating— 
saves time—improves results. 


The secret of wholesome, flavorous dishes lies in their preparation 
—in the thorough blending, aeration and development of the 
ingredients, Thoroughness in this—which the tireless, unflagging 
electrified steel of KitchenAid assures—means finer texture, 
lighter weight, intensified flavor, enhanced digestibility. 


For these reasons KitchenAid is commended by physicians and 
dietitians—used by teachers of home economics and other expert 
cooks—and by thousands of women for whom it has established 
new standards in cooking and baking and at the same time re- 
leased them from kitchen drudgery. 








KitchenAid is simplicity itself. A child can operate it. Attaches 
to any light socket. Costs 1c an hour for current. Lasts a lifetime. 
Good for families of two or ten. Easy monthly payments. 


The beautifully illustrated 24-page KitchenAid Book tells the 
story of this amazing Electric Maid and the new era of cooking 
| and baking. Write for your free copy. The coupon is for your 
convenience. 


The KitchenAid Manufacturing Co., Troy, Ohio 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


Electncal Food Preparer for the Home 
Mixes - ‘Beats - Whips 
Strains - Sieves - Slices 

Chops - Freezes 








The KitchenAid Mfg. Co. 

Troy, Ohio, Dept. HG 117 
Please send my copy of the KitchenAid Book 
and letters from users. 


Name 


Street 


a State 
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A turn of the faucet brings all the The commonest of all upright trees is 
‘ ] 1 the Lombar: -oplar, P s nigra ital- 
hot water a family of six can use ihe Lombardy Poplar, Fepatas migra tat 
- ica, a tree with a relatively short life 
; but beautiful while it lives 
F you're still putting up with one of those 
light-and-wait water heaters that take all 
the joy out ol bathing, Hoffman automatic ‘2 R %) kK S O EF U P R | "t H - H \ B I 7 
hot water service will bea revelation to you o's 5 ‘ 
Not only does it provide instant hot water (Continued from page 117) 
at the turn of a faucet, but it does it so lav 
ishly that every member of the family can has recently been taken up by Euro- branches forming a conical crown; 
bathe one after the other. Even as many as pean nurserymen, and young plants’ it ought to be widely propagated by a} 
six baths in succession won't exhaust the now growing in the Arnold Arbo-  nurserymen. The Scots Pine (P. sylves- 
hot water supply. retum are doing very well. tris) has many seminal and geograph- Wi 
The European Hawthorn (Cratae- ical forms and among them are at least 
, " pape 
. rs C y y as , ‘e ree ar. fastig ar. é I 
Lowest in Operating Cost gus monogyna) ha produced two three (var astigiata, var. engadinen u 
varieties with upright branches. One sis and var. Watereri) with erect 
For more than a quarter of a century Hoft- (var. stricta) is a tree with a broad _ branches. The parents of the first two 
man Heaters have been famous for their crown and bears dull red fruit; the are said to have been found wild in 
long life, freedom from trouble and econ- ther (var. monumentalis) isa narrow the European forests. 
nipitidia: shiek uieutial ; . ‘. ne : halite : hl 
omy of operation. Today they include new ind strictly pyramidal plant, and is a Me 7 1 a agg gg ta floo 
1 AN recent acquisition. mida onifers is Douglas’s Arbor- ; 
and patented improvements that make - eq “" ve Tuni “a vail Pater 7 ‘ali - ing. 
y Among Conifers such as Junipers, ‘itae hu 9a occidentalis var. . 
automatic hot water service cheaper and Libocedru Thuja Chama cael Douglasii), sold by many American that 
x S, 2. amat aris as . \ any ¢ 
more dependable than it has ever been and Cypecl anany specics ate colum-  nureeeymen under the nathe of Thuje least 
before nar in outline. In some, especially the occidentalis pyramidalis Douglasii. It Pur 
l ; Thujas and Libocedrus, the branches is a tall, narrow tree of a rich green evel 
Your local plumber can tell you which . acheter : 
Hoff ¢ tabl are actually ascending, but in most hue, and was raised some time before life « 
* ‘ *TVICe Ss ) i adie ° > _eP . ° 
form ol oman service is most suitable the habit is produced by the branches 1855 by Robert Douglas in his nursery senc 
for your home, and how much it will cost being very numerous, short and of at Waukegan, Mlinois. The Incense arse 
per month. He will base his recommenda equal length and radiating at a right Cedar (Libocedrus decurrens) has as- rich 
5 ; . c 
tion on a careful study of the number of angle. In every case these trees assume cending branches forming a colum- f 
' ~~. emer a oo 
faucets, number of persons and the fre- a different form as they grow into nar crown, and is of a rich, dark, " 
quency with which they use hot water. adults, the character being essentially shining green hue. This is one of the On 
Profit from his expert advice and enjoy the | a youthful condition even though it — — of Rae hardy ve may . zit 
k . »btains * very manv vears. Some iardy Conifers. Unfortunately, in the it cc 
luxury of instant, unlimited, economical obtains for very Many Years. won ay \ ¢ os ely, in the a 
, lishwashing | »f the more distinct forms are perpetu- Arnold Arboretum it is hardy only in Si 
hot water for bathing, dishwashing anc : . : > 
, ated by vegetative propagation, and a sheltered nook near the top of 
laundering wherever these and the parent forms Hemlock Hill. New } 
are hardy they have great garden One of the most famous and best 
THE HOFFMAN HEATER CO. value. In fact, the oldest cultivated known of CPA BFOW ING LTOCS Is the 
1701-15, 18th St. LOUISVILLE, KY. | tree of upright habit, the Italian Irish or Florence Court Yew ( Taxus 
Cypress (Cupressus sempervirens)  baccata var. fastigiata). This most 
belongs to this class. In some species distinct Yew was discovered on the 
} Hof TS’ Fa both erect and pendulous forms are mountains of Fermanagh, Ireland, R 
Vhale this ts the ner of- ‘ ‘ a . ’ e 
ye Seen known in the same species. This is the near Florence Court, the seat of the 
man lulomatt g | I “ ot ake . ‘ 
System (patents applied AUTOMATIC | case in the English Yew, European Earl of Enniskillen, about 1780, by a Ozite is 
for which is avatiatte in i ad “ae oe : reads. a “‘ozoniz 
jag tar GAS WATER HEATERS Beech and Birch. is tenant-farmer named Willis. He found 
eS SS SS SS Among hardy Conifers of the type two plants. One he planted in_ his 
l MAIL FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOK | of growth under consideration Pinus own garden where it died, the other 
! . [ tle. K | Strobus var. fastigiata is destined to he gave to Florence Court where 
ry MPANY, Louisville, Ky : ; : a F 4 - ‘ 
| Horrman Heater Company, Louisville iiae ‘| be of great importance. The original it grows to this day. From this tree, 
Without obligation, please send me illustrated literature describing ° / . , ich te female aie aaa have hee 
Hoff Heat My home ha hot water faucets and there are | tree was discovered about 1895 in a which is female, cuttings have been 
man Heaters. My home has... .h« ‘ ‘ ; is ss “hic! , 
! Vf le in “ aad | garden at Lenox, Massachusetts, and distributed and from it all the true 
pe opie ‘ j = e " . , . : 
! ~ cj | the trees now growing in the Arnold Irish Yews in existence have been 
a4 Name : | Arboretum are grafts from it. This derived. Many fine specimens of this 
| iddress nit xeon | handsome tree has compact, ascending (Continued on page 202) 
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P\took for it! 


= 
~) Ozite Cushions are 
J bound on all edges 
with orange tape. 




















What luxury 


and restful comfort 


with Ozite Cushion 


under your rugs ! 


charming room—a delightful 
home—because Ozite makes 


floor coverings 


so soft and yield 


ing. Interior decorators will tell you 
that Ozite gives any rug (even the | 


least expensive) an oriental luxury. 


it absorbs the shock of 


Further, 


every heel and actually doubles the 
life of rugs. Your dealer will gladly | 


send an Ozite cushion up “on | 


trial.” 


California Redwood 


See for yourself how it en- | 


riches your entire home, silences | 
footfalls, creates a sense of warmth 


and 


ease. 


We know you'll want 


Ozite everywhere, especially since | 


it costs so little and saves so much. 


Sold by all furniture, rug and department stores 


CLINTON CARPET COMPANY 


New York 
A mer ic — oe Mfrs. 


Ozite 


Rug Cushion 


Los Angeles 


Ozite is made of sterilized hair—the only rug cushion that is 


““ozonized”’ 





my Clinton Carpet Company, 
Ae 130 N. Wells St. 


HG 117 
, Chicago 

Please send me your free booklet, 
“The Proper Care of Rugs and Car- 
pets’’, and small sample of Ozite. 
Name 


FEELS LIKE WA 


AING ON VELVET 


. Itis everlastingiy moth-proof. Pat. Sept. 9, 1924 














One of the Home “Designs from Our Free Plan “Book 





ERNEST IRVING FREESE 
Architect. 


79 Year Shingles 


and still sound, because they are 


At the old Parrish homestead, Soquel, Cali- 
fornia, stood until last year a home built prior 
to 1846. 


When it was torn down the original Red- 
wood shingles were still sound, strong and 
water-proof. 

What can be more amazing than that a 
wood will serve for nearly 80 years, even 
when it is unprotected by paint? 


But there are numberless examples of Red- 
wood’s amazingly long-life. Time and time 
again it has been used for other building pur- 
poses after serving originally 50, 60, 70 years. 


It is easy to work, too, and stays put. It is 
hard to ignite and slow to burn. And Red- 
wood wide, clear lumber produces beautiful 
effects in panelled walls and interior trim. 


In every way this is a most useful wood. 


Build well and for generations with California 
Redwood. 


Send for Free Book 


“REDWOOD HOME PLANS BY 
CALIFORNIA ARCHITECTS” 


USE REDWOOD — "‘it lasts’’ 


ASSSSSSSSSSAKSS TASKS TSS SESS SSE SESE SSSSREREREEEEERE RETESET MESES REEEREEE REE EEE EEE Eeeeeeeo 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION, DEPT. 3011 
24 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Please send me a free copy of your book, 
“Redwood Home Plans by California Architects”’ 


Name . — 





Address 





City — State 
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There's a chill in the air 
that came in with the dusk. 
There’s an inviting circle of 
light around the hearthstone. 
The chairs draw closer, one 
by one. It’s night time—home 
time—time to draw the 
shades, to keep|the world out 
and the a the firesidein. 


NEXT time you order window 

shades, be sure to specify 
Hartshorn Shade Cloths on Harts- 
horn Rollers. They will look their 
best from the outside—serve their 
best inside. And this is important. 
The Hartshorn Roller will never 
ruffle even the most hair-trigger- 
like temper by balking or sulking 
when a hand on the cord says, 
“Go up” or “Come down”. There’s 
more than a half-century of expe- 
rience in the making of fine shade 
rollers behind it. 


Ask your dealer how much Harts- 
horn Shade Cloths on Hartshorn 
Rollers will cost, and always keep 
in mind how well and how long 
they will serve. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 


250 Fifth Avenue New York 
SHADE 
PRODUCTS 
Est. 1860 






tZ4 A shade is only 
/ as good as 
its roller 


Made by the Makers of Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
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Fact » About Mw AJESTIC Electric Heat 


.“The day of Electric 
<> Heat is here—Simple, Clean 


x and Convenient...” 


SAYS THE BUILDER 














° 








«é . . . 
' | V LESE Majestic Electric Heaters 


have helped me overcome a 
most difficult problem. Heretofore, 
I have always had trouble in getting 
adequate and economical heat for 
bathrooms. Now you can have 
plenty of it at the touch of a switch. 
It is instantaneous, safe, and clean, 
and independent of the central 
heating plant—each heater is a separate unit. 

“With Majestic Electric Heaters you won't have to go 
to the trouble and expense of starting up the furnace 
and heating the whole house every time you bathe. 
Majestic Electric Heaters are inserted right in the wall 
itself. You will be delighted with their simplicity and 
efficiency. They heat up a room in a jiffy; and you have 
no fuel worries, no dirt, soot, smoke, fumes or odor; no 
discolored walls. You also avoid the cost of installing 
expensive ducts and ventilators. Electric heat eliminates 
the unpleasant ‘clamminess found in so many bathrooms.” 


Majestic Electric Heaters 
are made in various sizes and models for other rooms, too 
—thus providing practical and economical heat for the 
entire house. Majestic Electric Heaters give an even, dif- 
fused heat that keeps the room always comfortable at the 
desired temperature. This may be automatically controlled 
by a Majestic thermostat. Majestic Electric Heaters are 
handsome in design and finished to harmonize with any dec- 
orative scheme. Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Send for interesting book on 
Electric Heating 


MAJESTIC 


Electric Room and Water Heaters 








MAJESTIC ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO. » INC. 
SAN FRANCISCO @) PHILADELPHIA 


LJ 


BATHROOM 
HEATERS 



















TRtaaeOeTATS FOR 
ROR RATERS AND 
ATER WEA TOR: 














MEATERS 





House & Garden 


Our common Field Daisy is too aggressive for 

a small garden, but it can well be called upon 

to spread its cloth of gold and white in many 
sunny waste corners 


STARTING THE 


OR those whose interest lies in the 

hardy perennial plants, autumn 
is quite as much a season for garden 
making as is the spring. Indeed, where 
it is a case of setting out plants that 
are already fairly well established, 
such a person really finds more to do in 
September and October than when the 
year is young. Partial or complete 
dormancy is found among the ma- 
jority of plants during these months, 
with the result that the chances for 
their success in their new quarters are 
measurably increased. 

This situation applies as fully to 
flowers, trees and shrubs collected 
from the wild as to those whose lives 
so far have been spent in a state of 
cultivation. As has been pointed out 
in past issues of House & GARDEN it is 
possible to transplant at almost any 
season if suitable precautions are tak- 
en, but the need for these is minimized 
in autumn. The chances of failure are 
lessened and the probability of normal 
growth next season correspondingly 
increased by doing the work now. 

The first step in establishing a suc- 
cessful collection of plants gathered 
from the wild is to determine the 
exact growing conditions which the 
area allotted to them furnishes or can 
be made to furnish. Many wildings 





WILD GARDEN 


insist upon certain special conditions 
of soil, of moisture and of light and 
shade, so a survey of the possibilities 
along these lines is essential in the 
beginning. Not to provide for such in- 
dividual wants is to entail a waste of 
time, effort, and of plants that had 
much better be left growing happily 
in their natural haunts. 

If you plan anything but the sim- 
plest plantings, you will want spots 
which are shady and others that are 
exposed to full sun, with some inter- 
mediate areas. In the event of these 
not existing naturally, they will have 
to be created by tree and shrub plant- 
ing or by thinning out, as the case may 
be. As for the degree of moisture, you 
are fortunate indeed if you possess 
spots ranging from bog-land to dry, 
rocky slopes. Drainage and piped 
water will do a lot to bring them 
about artificially. 

The chemistry of the soil is impor- 
tant, too. Some of the most desirable 
of the wild plants call for a distinctly 
acid soil, while others demand one 
that is alkaline. A good testing set is 
the only sure way to determine just 
what your grounds have to offer in this 
respect. If all parts of them are alk1- 
line or acid, do not despair. The 

(Continued on page 196) 
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The Mayapple forms large colonies which, in spring, 
bear sizable white flowers below umbrella-like leaves. 
It likes a rather moist situation, preferably in part shad? 
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No litter when you re-roof 
this way... . saves labor, too, 
and gives double insulation 


VEN a red cedar shingle roof will wear poe bogs 3? decades of service ... don’t 


tear it off and litter u - the yard with possible injury to the shrubbery . 
re-roof right over the old roof with Edgwood red cedar shingles. 


This method is practical and simple; is widely used, gives complete satisfac- 
tion, keeps the house 12 to 15 degrees warmer in winter and cooler in summer. 


Your contractor or roofer will readily understand the following instructions: 
Apply Edgwood shingles in the same manner as you would on solid sheath- 





C] Gift from 


o. 


* ome, 


the TROPICS 


ing, excepting that long nails—5d 134” zinc-coated—are used. Start with a double 
course at the eaves. Find the sheathing strips by tapping, sounding or driving 
two or three nails at successive intervals. Once the position of three consecu- 
tive strips has been ascertained it is a simple matter to gauge their position over 
the rest of the roof as the sheathing is evenly placed. At gable edges extend the 
new shingles about )%” outside the old shingles. Valleys, ridging and flashing 
are applied exaétly as on the original roof. Where the old shingles are flat-grain 
and have warped, the new shingles will force them back into place and hold them 
there as Edgwood shingles are cut edge-grain and cannot warp, cup or curl. 


Apply Edgwood shingles over old composition roofing, or asphalt shingles, in ‘fut 
the same manner as you would over wooden shingles. 


Some architects and contractors advocate removing a 3” strip of old shingles 
along the edge of gables to permit the nailing of a 1x3” strip of board flush with 
the cornice edges. This strip should be the same height as the old shingles at 
their highest point. The new shingles should mouak slightly over this stri 
However, this strip is not essential unless the old roof is in a very bad condi- 


Obtamabk 


OUND NOWHERE ELSE in all the 20F atread 


; world, Love’s Hawaiian FruitCake, 
ew by Honolulu’s master bakers, is a dis- 
tinctive confection eloquent of Nature’s 
bounty in this mid-Pacific Paradise. 





Women—when 


Pineapple, papayas, mangoes, guavas — 


delicate fruits perishable i in their luscious 


ripeness—are glaced to golden particles, 
g & Pp 


mixed and baked to give a rare fragrance 
and flavor that linger tantalizingly on the 
palate long after the last morsel is eaten. 


Baked weeks before Christmas, this Cake 
is seasoned and mellow. It will keep in- 
definitely, proving a boon to the hostess 


as a novel, exquisite item on any menu. 


May we send one or more to your friends 


this year, with our greeting card enclosed, 


tion, and then it will make a neater and better appearing roof. 


Edgwood red cedar shingles, cut edge-grain from centuries-old, giant cedars, 
are infinitely superior to ordinary shingles ....and they cost less when /aid 
greater weather resistance, longer life and saving in sub-struéture explain this. 
Edgwood red cedar shingles, stained or unstained, may be obtained of lumber 


dealers. 
The 5 Essentials of Good Building 


Appearance: Edgwood shingled roofs and sidewalls are posesifel.. 
butts create highlights and shadows, softness of line and texture. 
is more adaptable to architectural design or color harmony. 


Durability: Edgwood nae are filled by nature with preservative oils, they are 


.. the overlapping 
. no other material 





they smoke at 
all—quickly 
develop dis- 
cerning taste. 

That is why 


Marlboros now 





immune to decay . . when laid with zinc-dipped nails, Edgwood roofs and side- 
walls will lastforty | years Or more. 


Safety: Edgwood shingles, because sawn edge-grain, will not warp, cup or curl, lie 
tight and snug to roofand walls—therefore resisting exterior ignition. 

Insulation: Edgwood shingles have 10% to 60% greater insulating qualities than 
any other exterior material. 

Prewone, | Edgwood roofs cost from 14% to 135% less than other standard roofs and 
measured by years of service, from 126% to82 5% less. Edgwood sidewalls cost from 
9% to 32% less than other sidewall materials. 


conveying your Christmas or New Year's 
compliments? Cakes are packed air-tight 
in attractive lithographed metal boxes for 
parcels post shipment. 


DELIVERED ANYWHERE IN U.S.A. | 
2 3-4 1b. Cake, $3.50 postpaid | 
5-lb. Cake, $6.50 postpaid | 





ride in so many 
limousines, at- 
tend so many 
bridge parties, 
repose tn so 
many hand bags. 


Marlboro Bridge Score 
sent free upon request. 


ARI BORD 


TO BUILDING SUFPLY DEALERS: Edgwood sets a new stand- 
ardin red cedar shingle merchandising. Write for sales plan 
andl ist ofhaenend mills—the quality name ‘‘Edgwood” 
appears on every bundle together with the manufacturer’s 
label—a double guarantee. 


im Cae 
Sad 
- THE CONSOLIDATED SHINGLE MILLS OF 
f BriTisH COLUMBIA LTD. 

LOVE’S BISCUIT & BREAD CO., Dept. D | 907-A METROPOLITAN BUILDING, VANCOuvER, B. C 

HONOLULU, T. H. (2-cent postage) | Write for rex booklet Please send me booklet ‘‘Edgwood Homes.’’ 

or same Dept., 49 Main Street, San Francisco Edgewood Homes,’ Name 
Please senda HAWAIIAN FruIT CAKE, with my | containing many ex- f 
compliments, to ample sof delightfu i Address 
modern home st ogether 


























| Name —___________ with exper tadviceon I am - 
Add: remodelingand re-roof- ( State whether home-owner, architect, builder or contractor) l yo P A RE E r T LES S 
== > 











ae \ ing. Fillin coupon. 











tenclose [ mosey order] “F$- : (Mil Wilda aS May) 
ene ee EDGWOOD SHINGLES 


Always fresh— 





WRITE ADDITIONAL NAMES ON MARGIN 





+ 
for roofs and sidewalls Wrapped in heavy fol 
{The same extra-fine glace pineapple used in the 
cake may be had in small box, $1.25, or in 3-1 
redwood box, $3.50, delivered anywhere. ) 


Created by 
PHILIP MORRIS & CO,, LTD., INC 
BRITISH COLUMBIA | 511 Fifth Avenue, New York, N: b i 
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A FTER 3 HOURS «in town” 


is your house City 


because “the fire had to be banked’? 


How to have 
more comfort 


—for 3 less fuel 
RDINARILY, you dare not keep 
O 


dratts on when you leave the 
house for an afternoon or evening 
‘in town”. The fire can burn itself out 
before you get back. So you bank 
the fire and turn off the drafts. In 
half an hour the radiators get cold 
By the time you get home the house 
is a chilly, uncomfortable place—and 


her hout betore you get up 


it's anot 
steam again 

A clever invention ends this nui 
sance. One simple change, made in a 
few hours, can “vacuumite’” yout 
one-pipe steam heating system—can 
give you greater comfort, greater con 
venience, and fewer trips to the ce llar 

You can have piping hot radiators 
4 hours (not 30 minutes) after bank 
ing. You can get up steam in 15 min- 
utes (not an hour) and incidentally 
save | out of every 3 tons of coal (or 
gallons of oil) you now burn 

Here is the reason. When a boiler 
produces steam, thissteam 
has to hit an air load of 
14.7 lbs. on every square 
inch of surface to force 
air out of radiators 


If air cannot escape, 
steam cannot circulate 
even with high pressure. 
That is why an air-vent- 
ing valve was orginally 
placed on each radiator 

Each time you get up 
steam, much is wasted 
lifting this air lead. For 
unfortunately ordinary 





‘VACUUM VALVES 





ir venting valves let air back in just 
as they let it out as soon as steam 


pressure drops 
The Hoffman No. 2 Vacuum Valve 


(used in place of an air venting valve) 
lets air out quick—then locks it out 
This removes the “air load” from 
your heating system. A partial vacuum 
is created. Now, when you get up 
steam it rushes unrestricted to radia 
tors. Steam does not waste its heat 
energy fighting ait 


That's why Hoffman No. 2 Vac 
sum Valves make radiators hot in 15 
minutes (not an hour). That's why 
radiators stay piping hot 3 hours (not 
30 minutes) after banking. For, air be 
ing locked out, steam continues to 
flow into radiators and give off heat 
for a long time 


Hence greater comfort and—you 
save \% of the coal or oil you for 
merly used 


By this saving, you earn 50% to 
65% on your investment in Hoffman 
No. 2 Vacuum Valves—the first year 
At the end of the second, you have 
your original investment back—plus a 
profit. Every year, after this, you make 
yourself a gift of approximately $5.00 

- a radiator for each radi 
itor in your home 


Send for book— Like 
any investment, this one 
is worth studying. For 
complete details send for 
interesting illustrated 
book “How to Lock Out 
AIR the heat thief.” 
Just print your name and 
address on the edge of 
this ad and mail to 
Hoffman Specialty Co., 
Inc., Dept. H-11, 25 W 
4$th St., New York City 





Besides the 
there are several 
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Bindweed (Convolvulus) 


native vines worth 


having. Especially good are Bittersweet, 


Virginia Creeper 


STARTING THE 


and Virgins-bower 


WILD GARDEN 


(Continued from page 194) 


condition can be rectified 
where desired by digging in old Oak 
leaves or coniferous evergreen needles, 
while a generous treatment with slaked 
lime will counteract the latter state. 
Along with these preparations there 
naturally go the decision as to the par- 
ticular kinds of plants with which 
the new garden is to be stocked and an 
investigation of their individual needs. 
Observation and an occasional soil 
test will determine these, and there are 


former 


several books whose information will 
prove invaluable. It is an excellent 
plan to know before you dig it just 
where each plant is to go and to be 
sure that it will like that spot. 

Ihe actual gathering of the plants 
seldom presents any real difficulties. 
Digging follows the same principles 
as in the case of cultivated material: 
lift the plants with as little damage to 
or disturbance of their root systems as 
possible, and don’t break the upper 
growth unnecessarily. If any roots are 
broken, cut off the damaged parts 


cleanly before replanting. Under no 
circumstances are the roots to be al- 
lowed to dry while out of the ground. 

Get the plants into their new quar- 
ters promptly, setting them at the same 
depth as they were growing in the 
wild. Thorough firming of the soil 
around and over their roots, accom- 
panied by abundant watering, is im- 
portant. Especially in locations where 
the soil is exposed to full sunshine and 
drying winds it is good policy to 
cover the ground immediately around 
the plants with a mulch of dead leaves 
in order to conserve the soil moisture 
and protect the roots somewhat from 
the heat of direct sunshine until they 
are fully re-established. 

The whole subject of making and 
maintaining a garden of collected 
wild plants is an absorbing one that is 
capable of yielding an immense 
amount of beauty and all-around sat- 
isfaction. Let the plea be made, how- 
ever, for it not to be taken up care- 

(Continued on page 202) 





An ideal area for wildflowers presents varying condi- 

tions of soil, light and moisture. In such a place lovely 

displays can easily be arranged if each plant's particular 
requirements are met 
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“Unforoetable 


For gifts that are lived with, 
and loved,—gifts that call you | 
to mind daily in the joy they 
add to living — choose home 
furnishings. You can select | 
so easily now—and besides, 
obtain gifts of rare design, 
unique workmanship; occa- 
sional pieces or entire suites. 
For now 
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7487x13B—Wizard Swivel. A single point 
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Through Your 
Local Dealer and 


Peck &Fiills To Keep Your Home 


you can easily obtain distinc- 
tive furniture and floor cover- 
ings. The ideal way to choose 


| 
| 


the perfect gift is to visit our | 


nearest wholesale display. 
Here you will find row upon 
row of furniture, rugs and 
carpets, art objects. Your local 
furniture dealer will give you 


a signed Card of Introduction | 


which admits you. If you 
cannot visit, he will show you 
our complete catalog. 


If he cannot serve you, write us 
for names of dealers near you 
who can. Address nearest house— 
Peck & Hills Furniture Company, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Oakland, Portland, 
Tacoma, Spokane, Seattle. 


Wholesale Furniture and Floor Coverings. 
Weselland deliver through retail dealers only. 


a... FREE BOOKLET 

. explains care of home furnish- 
ings and money-saving plan. 
Write for Booklet H-11 


The Peck & Hills oval 
sign on your dealer's 
window is added as- 
surance of service and 
satisfaction. 
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| bearing at top of enclosed socket takes the 

} O Mit | weight of the furniture and insures easy 

C O rt swivelling. Sturdy construction through. 

h eC out to give long life. Fibre wheel specially 
treated to roll easily without squeaking. 











as You Furnish It Today SS 


To keep your home for years to come as you furnish Pe) 
it today, look for genuine American Walnut furniture. iy 
This classic wood knows how to grow old grace- 
fully and economically. 6) 
The things which quickly age ordinary woods and 
cheap walnut imitations, never destroy the integrity > 
of a true Walnut surface. Scratches, scars, and scuffs 
are hidden in the deep color that is in, not on, the 
wood. Such is the economy of goodness. | O 
But be certain that legs and exposed framework | 
are of Walnut as well as broader surfaces. For itis | 
here that the strength of Walnut is more vital than 
at any other point. Of course Bassicks make house- 
The entire story of what true Walnut can do for | cleaning easier. These won- 
your home’s beauty and economy, for many years derfully efficient casters—easy 


. ° ee , rolling — easy turning — 
to come, is told in our booklet “The Story of Ameri- | smdoth — quiet tolling — te- 


can Walnut.” spond willingly and promptly 
In the interest of the furniture you will have to to the slightest urge—always 
live with, and your pocketbook, use this coupon to and everywhere. 


et your copy, today. And so gentle with the furni- 
filled PY f ture and floors. You'll find 


Bassicks on good furniture— 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION | and in good hardware stores 
Room 2402, 616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


$ a 
* Bassick casters 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. « Division of Stewart Warner 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Please send me your bro- . 
chure on American Walnut. ~ 








For thirty-one years leading makers ‘0 Better 
| Casters y* home, office, hospital, hotel, ware- 
house and factory 























outlive these homes 


Generations from now, a “Perfec- 
tion” Oak Floor will still retain 
all of its original beauty. Yet it 
costs no more than ordinary oak 
flooring. _ 

Its texture and pattern make 
possible a finish that is seldom 
found on any other flooring. You 
will want “Perfection” laid in 
every room, upstairs and down, 
once you see its shimmering 


surface. 

“Perfection” Oak Flooring is 
perfectly matched so that it lays 
smooth, and properly seasoned 
and kiln-dried so that it stays 
smooth. It is made in three mod- 
ern plants by skilled lumbermen 
who have devoted a lifetime to 
this work. It is nationally ad- 
vertised so that the best lumber 
dealers have it in stock. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO., PINE BLUFF, ARK, 
































There's a size and grade for 
every type of structure, new or 
old. Ask your architect or build- 
ing contractor for an estimate. 


PERFECTION 
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VENEERS AND PiLywoop. E. Vernon 
Knight and Meinrad Wulpi, Editors. 
New York: The Ronald Press. 


SPLENDID reference book for 
A every collector and “Snupper” of 
antiques as well as those interested in 
modern furniture and furniture mak- 
ing. The book traces the use of 
veneers and plywood back through the 
period styles, or rather takes the story 
onward from Egypt to Byzantium 
through the Renaissance in Europe to 
the period styles of France and En- 
gland and, what is of paramount in- 
terest at the moment, to their use in 
American Colonial furniture. The 
19th and 20th Centuries and espe- 
cially the modernist’s use of grained 
woods are given space. Then follows 
Part Il—Veneer and Plywood De- 
fined, and Part I1I—The Manufac- 
ture of Veneers and of Plywood, with 
much technical data of the greatest 
importance. 

After noting the period style in- 
fluences in Colonial furniture in va- 
rious states, the subject is specifically 
applied. “The accepted use of 
veneers and of plywood is demon- 
strated in almost every type.” Side- 
boards, writing tables, secretaries, 
highboys, and other pieces are noted 
in detail. The word veneer is more 
generally understood than plywood: 
“As popularly used by most wood- 
workers, it refers to more than one 
layer of wood (lumber or veneer) 
elued together over the whole of the 
adjacent surfaces.”” At Mount Vernon 
are found “many of the original ply- 
wood pieces. A Hepplewhite side- 
board of crotch mahogany veneer was 
dear to the domestic heart of Martha 
Washington, and the mahogany chest 
in her room is plywood built. 

The desk of George Washington, used 
from 1789 to 1797, is plywood built 
and the facings are of satinwood 


»” 


veneer, 


DECORATIVE Art, 1927. The Studio 
Year Book. Edited by [. Geoffrey 
Holme and Shirley B. Wainwright. 
London. 


‘IR Lawrence Weaver’s notes on 

The Year’s Progress leave a pretty 
clear impression of his own bias to- 
ward the art of the Modernist or New 
Art, the discussion of which “rages” 
as he says in England. But he admits 
the majority of the British do not 
think his way. “So far as France is 
concerned, I think the manufacturer 
is partly, but by 10 means wholly, 
convinced.” . “the Berlin public, 
or at least the large part of it which 
shops” at one of the large department 
stores, “likes good stuff, likes modern 
design, does not like Jacobean um- 
brella stands.” He politely ridicules 
the “umbrella stand i. the Jacobean 
manner” as “a faintly ridiculous ob- 
ject”’—expecting his reader to be 
sufficient of an antiquarian to recall 
that umbrellas were unknown in the 
Jacobean period. 

Half a dozen or more illustrations 
of American houses, mostly cottages, 
come as a sane return to homelike 
ways after the “New Ways” of a 
Viennese architect with his abnormal 
stairway window. In the interiors it is 


House & Garden 
BOOK SHELF 


interesting to get so many “New” 
things together in a glance. Thrills 
there are a-plenty. But we are accus- 
tomed to see so much of this sort of 
thing in the “movies” in America, pic- 
turing night clubs and other haunts 
extraneous to ordinary living, that we 
thrill but feebly. Our standards of 
beauty are our own, as America has 
now come to realize, and while we 
crave “New- Ways” they must meet 
these standards to be profitable or else 
fade into oblivion after their nine 
days’ wonder. 
G. G. G. 


EARLY AMERICAN Furniture. By 
Charles Over Cornelius. New York: 
The Century Co. 


N this book Mr. Cornelius follows 

the changing fashions in furniture 
from the earliest days of the Col- 
onies to the middle of the 19th Cen- 
tury. He illustrates it thoroughly with 
examples from every period through 
which we passed during that time. But 
more than that, he tells what caused 
the fashions to change. He gives the 
various reasons for the tastes and ten- 
dencies of each epoch, shows what 
social and economic forces, what 
whims and fancies, were responsible 
for the appearance of furniture at 
every point along the route, and man- 
ages by the end of the book to give 
his reader a history not only of fur- 
niture but of the nation as well. 

By means of this method American 
furniture will assume a significance 
fur many readers of the book which 
it has never assumed before. It is too 
bad that the study of furniture in this 
way cannot be made easier and more 


attractive by having the pictures placed 


in such relation to their relative text 
that the two could be covered at once. 
If the mec! anical problems of book- 
making prohibit such an adjustment, 
it is almost better to group all the 
illustrations in the back of the book 
where they can be consulted indepen- 
dently or where, at least, they will not 
distract the reader by the inappro- 
priateness of their position. 
R. H. PB. 


THE House OF A FRIEND OF ArT. 
By Alexander Koch. 
Alexander Koch. 


Darmstadt: 


NE may ‘e sure that a modern 

German house will be thoroughly 
and cleverly designed, and that is 
what makes Mr. Koch’s elaborately 
illustrated book abcut his own new 
house in Darmstadt extremely inter- 
esting to a foreigner. The use of 
modernistic bas-reliefs in the exterior 
and interior walls, the almost com- 
pletely fireproof construction through- 
out, the untraditional handling of all 
details, from moldings to window- 
openings, are all features which give 
the house an unfamiliar, yet far from 
unattractive, air. It achieves all its 
unconventionalities without resorting 
to freakishness. 

In its more practical departments 
the house is utterly delightful. Any 
American who thinks this country has 
said the last word ir bathrooms should 
see this book. The devices are not only 
more shiny and clever than ours but 

(Continued on page 204) 
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Wire coating | p= % 
represents years 


ject 0 must and 
research--- 
| i. 


WORLD'S faatest 


The Crosley patented 
actuating unit is not 
affected by the cli- 
mate. Special impreg- 


SPEAKER 
























nable coating covers 
the wire in the coils. 
Impervious bakelite 
instead of cardboard 
bobbins prevents any 
retention of mois- 
ture. Higher  volt- 
age is possible with 
resultant louder, 
finer tones. 


Beware of imitations. 
Remember the cone 
shape is NOT the 
secret of Crosley 
Musicone _ perform- 
ance but the pat- 





ki ; Musicone'12® / Prices slightly higher 


West of the ented non-imita- 
a Rocky Mountains ble actuating unit 
of tremendous ca- 

pacity. 


If you cannot locate 


your nearest dealer, 
write Dept. 27 for his 
name and literature. 


THE CROSLEY 


, RADIO 
CORPORATION 
Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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REPRODUCTION OF A COLONIAL WHALE OIL 
CHANDELIER. FURNISHED IN PEWTER 
AND ANTIQUE BRASS 


CASSIDY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Designers and Manufacturers of Lighting Fixtures 
Since 1867 


101 PARK AVENUE AT FORTIETH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 











ACCbAIMED by the Smart 
| ~ /Yew Yorker 
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Happy Thought- ~ 


about GIFTS °* 


For those who like to select gifts with loving care and to 
bestow upon each fastidious relative or friend a remem- 
brance of smartness and quiet distinction, the Carlin Shops 
are a happy hunting ground, 


There is a Carlin Shop in New York and one in 
Chicago. Here, you may sit at your ease and choose from a 
profusion of beautiful things—all designed in perfect taste. 


Attractive display of delightful accessories for travelling 
and excellent suggestions for the trousseau. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Carlin (mforts tne 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
662 No. Michigan Ave., at Erie St. 528 Madison Ave., at 54th St. 
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( abot . 


have saved as much is 

Government tests 
show thatC abot's Quilt 
least cost. CLIP the 
end it in today for 
Cabot Quilt. 











Stained Shingles 


SUCCES 


Saving Floor Space! 


averat » hon e floor space 

a square foot. When radiators ‘oom this space, it is prac- 
tically useless for other purpose 
nto the 
ators approximately 20 per cent 
$40.00 we 
(copies on 


walls will reduce the size of radi- 


INCORPORATED 


Old Virginia White 


Cabot’ s Quilt 


SFUL USE 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., 141 Milk St., 
Offices also at New York, Chicago, 

Angeles, Minneapolis, Portland. 


ob ably worth about $4.00 


This means that your client will 
bi if floor space. 

application to us) 
gives most insulation for 
COUPON below and 
free booklet on 








Water proof Colk )pakes 


FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Kansas City, Los 





Gentlemen 


Name 


Address 





Please send me your free QUILT BOOK. 
































Arch'ts, Claire Allen & Sons, 
Jackson, Mich. used varie 

gated shades of green on this 
WEATHERBEST Stamed 
Shingle Thatch Roof wiih 
WeEATHERBEST Stained 
Shingle Colonial white stag 
gered butts on sidewalls, Con 
tractors, North Moller Co., 

Jackson, Mich 











TREES 


OF UPRIGHT 
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HABIT 


(Continued from page 190) 


Yew are known, some more than 30’ 
tall. The habit is columnar and com- 
pact with all the branches and branch- 
lets directed vertically upward. The 
leaves are dark green and shining and 
spread radially in all directions from 
the branchlets. It is very effective as a 
garden tree but requires pruning and 
tying at intervals to keep it in good 
shape. There are forms with golden 
(aurea) and silver (argentea) tips 
to the Pollinated by the 
Common Yew, seeds have developed 
and have given rise to less fastigiate 
forms, such as erecta and cheshunten- 
sis, which have found their place 
in gardens. Another form (elegantis- 
sima) raised from seeds resulting 
from pollination by the Golden Yew 
(Taxus baccata var. aurea), has the 
young leaves yellow and the old ones 
with white margins. 

Very valuable for gardens in the 
colder parts of this country should 
prove the upright hybrid Yew (Taxus 
media var. Hicksiti) which quite re- 
cently appeared among some thousands 


branchlets. 


THE 


MIGRATION OF 


of seedlings of the T. cuspidata in the 
nursery of I. Hicks & Son, Westbury, 
Long Island. 

A Japanese plant analogous to the 
Irish Yew is Caphalotaxus drupacea 
fastigiata, which is cultivated in the 
warmer parts of this country but is 
not hardy in eastern Massachusetts. 
The branches are strictly erect and the 
leaves, which spread on all sides of the 
shoot, are leathery and blackish green. 

There are other trees of fastigiate 
and pyramidal habit but finality is not 
attempted, and this article may con- 
clude with reference to a remarkably 
distinct and valuable variety of 
Ginkgo biloba. This form (fasti- 
giata), with its compact ascending 
branches, has a bright future before it 
as a street and avenue tree. The oldest 
and finest trees known are the five 
specimens in Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia. One measures 3’ 24%” 


in cir- 
cumference and is 36’ high; the 
other four measure from 4 5” to 


, ”, . . e 
4° 9%” in circumference and are 
from 45’ to 55” high. 


A HOUSE 


(Continued from page 166) 


would be keeping with the master 
building, both in style and scale. With 
characteristic ingenuity, Mr. Demarest 
took the old Demarest house at River 
Edge and reduced it in scale until it 
assumed the proper proportion to the 
large house itself. 
sible then, the garage was built in 
facsimile of this famous old Dutch 
house, even to the extent of building in 
the dilapidated arch of the crumbling 
old Dutch oven on the west end, which 
is unfortunately now on the garage 
covered with honeysuckle vines. It is 
interesting to note that the new house 
was reconstructed with walls of nor- 
mal thickness commensurate with the 
use of modern building materials, so 
that there was enough red stone left 
over from the great thick walls of the 
original house to build the entire ga- 
rage. One very charming feature of the 
carage is the winding stone pathway 
leading down aslight hill to it from the 


As nearly as pos- 


STARTING THE 


house, and the huge circular millstones 
set in the pavement before the lintel of 
each door. Both of these have probably 
ground many a sack of corn for the 
bread of early Bergen County settlers. 

So it was that, stick by stone, this 
old Dutch mansion, part of it prob- 
ably pre-Revolutionary and the rest 
Early American, was carefully taken 
away and transported to a new site 
to be rebuilt into a charming American 
country home with all the unusual 
quaintness of an ancient Colonial 
country squire’s mansion. Had this not 
been done, the old house would have 
fallen where it stood, as so many of its 
companions are piteously rotting and 
crumbling away today. So, after five 
generations since the rebuilding in 
1819, the direct and immediate descen- 
dants of these old early American 
settlers are still living in the trans- 
planted house which they built so well 
so many years ago. 
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gl RE are several forms of WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles 
shown in carefully-prepared literature of value to any home ae , ’ 
vm ave or architect i. desires unusual effects. (Continued from page 196) 
The above example of Thatch Roof is especially suitable 
for use over WEATHERBEST Stained Shingle Sidewalls in 
White or Gray. 
rhere are also types of WeatHersBest Angle Butt Shingles 
and Hand-Rived Shakes especially valuable for certain archi- 
tectural designs. 


lessly or as a mere fad whose interest 
few weeks or 


light of a lovely, colorful planting 
rather than a curiosity. Considered 
thus, it also becomes a valuable form 
of conserving our national wildflower 
dower and a sanctuary for many 
made which proved disappointments lovely plants which are rapidly de- 

creasing in numbers before the ad- 


to all concerned. It would be a good 
Ba BY es thing if everyone who contemplates vance of real estate developments and 
STAINED SHINGLES a “wild” garden would view it in the the extension of motor highways. 


will wane after a 
months. There has been in this coun- 
try too much neglect of this principle, 
ind thousands of plantings have been 


Send 10 cents (stamps or 
coin) with coupon for val 


uable information on new The 
: . ling . atta 
building andre mod ling For Roofs and Sidewalls 
WEATHERBEST STAINED wen cna Gn Gn enaEneNenhEnenGnenanene rem 
SHINGLE Co., Inc.. 921 Is WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc., 
. . 7 . 921 Island St., North Tonawanda, N fout 
; land St., North Tonawan- Seteend te coe Getnntes etiah, Hume ced iu 
}) Weatruersest Color Chart [) Portfolio of 


! 
da. N. . Western Plant | Photogravures showing WEATHERBEST Homes 
St. Paul. Minn Distribu | in Colors [] Book on Weatuersest Thatch 
’ ting Warehouses in Leading 
| 


Centers, 


Roofs{) Book on Modernizing and Reshingling 
Name 


iddress 
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Dat gift lovelier? These magnificent 
service plates have unstinted decoration of 
encrusted gold, colored fruit centers, and bor- 


ders of deep cobalt blue, light blue or green. 
JONES McDUFFEE & STRATTON 


Please order early 
33 FRANKLIN STREET 
Established 1810 





Cor poration 
BOSTON 


’ 


























WHITE AND COLORED CHINA 
BATHROOM FIXTURES 


'€ y } 


No. 167 


These modern fixtures are made of beautiful white china. They 
attach readily to your wall without visible screws, and are instantly 
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Centurp Old Fabric Becorations 


a * ~ ” 4, a4 
fp Wall Hangings 
“able Ruaneérs 


<Prash Baskets’ 
“) » § 


“Pi low S 
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removable for washing. Offered in white, and in 
four beautiful colors, and black. Your dealer has 
them. Send for descriptive circular to J. H. Balmer 
Company, 259-267 Plane Street, Newark, N. J. 


You Can Lift Them Off and Wash Them 
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ET “Trump” Bridge Table 

Covers give your bridge 
tables that smartly dressed ap- 
pearance! 


out L 


DR A Am. Ar _ Arse or 


Finest quality rayon material 
provides a perfect playing sur- 
face, always kept smooth and 
free from annoying wrinkles by 
the elastics under the corners. 


“Trump” Covers fit any bridge 
table; their bright, cheery colors, 
with contrasting borders woven in, 
add zest to any party; each corner is 
embroidered with a suit symbol; their 
readily washable quality keeps them fresh 
and sanitary; theirsurprisingly lowcostmakes 
them immensely popular. Colors in harmony 
with the decorations of your home. 


Deal “Trumps” liberally as Christmas gifts; use 
) them for prizes; and keep at least a half dozen for your own tables. Special 
Christmas Price $2.00 each —individually and attractively boxed. 


, Order Your Favorite Colors by Number y 


> from the fourteen color combinations listed below. Then < 
mail the coupon for the benefit of the special price. 


. Sand with peach border. 8. Piping Rock Gray and Red 
. Silver-gray with lacquer-red border. 9. Canton Blue and Gold. 
. Black with red border. 10. Watermelon and Black. 
. Hydrangea blue with |forsythia gold border. 11. Lido Sand and Navy. 
. Grass pone with gold border. 12. Golden Poppy and Black. 
13. 
14. 
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. Orchid with old gold border. 
. Old rose with wineberry border. 
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d 
< 
vy 
y 
Enclosed find $..........00 ($2.00 each). Send d 


Silver Gray and Liberty Blue. 


MAY AWN 


4. Cinnamon Pink and Liberty Blue. 


Yomanco Production Co. 


Dept. 101C Covers. My money comes back if I’m not sat- 
115 Worth Street, - - New York _ isfied. (Order colors by number.) 


me, shipping charges prepaid................. Trump 
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Fruits which Ripen 
on Your Garden Wall 


| UST think of having pears and apples 

growing on trees which nestle snugly 
against your house, or having visitors re- 
mark upon peaches and cherries where 
only vines are expected! 
i, Think of flowers in springtime; fruits in 
summer and autumn; and at all times a 
novelty of form which will hold your in- 
terest. These things espalier fruit trees will 
give you, and bring to your garden a flavor 
of old-world charm that is rarely found in 
this country 

The trees available are from five to eight 
years old. They are carefully pruned in 
single and double cordons, and their prices, 
from $3.50 to $14, permit unusual land 
scape effects at moderate cost. 


Quantities are limited; if you would like 
to have some of these trees for your 
grounds, please send immediately for our 
descriptive circular. 


W. E. Marshall & Co. 
154 W. 23rd Street, New York City 
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Invest $1,700 


In Life-Long Pleasure 


ONE of these self-contained crystal gardens 
is a source of never-failing flower joys 
Its upkeep is as modest as its first cost. 
The $1,700 covers complete materials and 
equipment, with heating system. Concrete work 
and siding only to be added 
Other sizes are equally reasonable in price. 


HITCHINGS & CO. 
General Offices and Factory, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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House & Garden 


&’ GARDEN’S BOOK SHELF 


(Continued from page 198) 


appear in greater variety. The walls 
about the tubs and lined 
with implements as fascinating as they 
are unfamiliar. The children’s bath- 
room, to prevent any possible dis- 
orderliness in such an immaculate 
household, contains three basins—one 
for each of the children. 

Mr. Koch’s large collection of 
porcelains and modern paintings has 
been distributed among all the rooms 
of the house, instead of being con- 
fined, in museum-like array, to one 
large room. As the distribution has 
been made with taste and discretion 
the whole interior has been benefited. 

Rg. H. P. 


basins are 


SMALL Manor Houses AND FarM- 
STEADS IN France. By Harold Don- 
aldson Eberlein and Roger Wearne 
Ramsdell. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 


T is difficult to look objectively at 

any of the houses in this collection. 
Each plate is a poignant appeal to 
the house-builder in everyone of us. 
Each picture seems to ask: Can’t you 
make some And that, I 
suppose, is what proves the popularity 
of any book on houses. 

The authors here have gone some- 
what farther than their few predeces- 
sors who, in the past ten years, have 
been exploiting the small French 
country house. They have brought to- 
gether a larger and finer variety— 
at least a more quickening variety— 
than has yet been seen. The types range 
almost 


use of me? 


from buildings which are 


CAST 


IRON COMES 


Georgian in the balance and pre- 
cision of their design to others that 
are as picturesque and rambling as the 
romantic’s predilection could desire. 

No other folk architecture seems to 
have the virility which these old 
French dwellings possess. It seems to 
have drunk from every spring. For 
among the little houses in this col- 
lection are strewn in the symbols of 
almost every European style, from 
the Medieval to the Renaissance. Yet 
all of them have in common a certain 
personality, obtained in some cases 
from goodness knows where, for 
many examples are of the humblest 
nature. The answer may be that few 
buildings which rise from the soil of 
France can escape this quality so inher- 
ent a part of the national character. 


In h~ introduction Mr. Leigh 
French ‘rs an explanation and a 
justifi tor the American habit of 


using at will any style of architec- 
ture, from any period, which seems 
suitable for the purpose in mind. 
This may lessen the reader’s qualms 
of conscience as he contemplates using 
the houses in this book as models for 
his own; but it is altogether unneces- 
sary, for the houses themselves are ir- 
resistible. It may be too bad that we 
still have to imitate so baldly in our 
domestic architecture; but we may as 
well make up our minds that we are 
going to remain in the copybook stage 
until we have learned to write. And it 
is a blessing we have such wisely 
chosen selections as those contained in 
this book from which to work. 


BACK AGAIN 


(Continued from page 156) 


clearly shows both the silhouette value 
of ornamental cast iron and the crisp 
vigor of a rather unusual pattern. 
The Gothic patterns, strongly reminis- 
cent of the tracery in Chinese Chippen- 
dale chairbacks, were no less successful 
and agreeable than the Chinese. Early 
in the 19th Century bunches of Grapes 
with vine leaves and curling tendrils 
were favorite motifs and were used in 
every conceivable place from the bor- 
ders of wall paper to the painted dec- 
orations on chinaware. Of course they 
figured conspicuously in the cast iron- 
work of the period and were particu- 
larly successful among the naturalistic 
patterns. Lilies, too, as we may see 
from another of the illustrations, lent 
themselves equally well to the efforts 
of the mould-maker. When it came to 
conventionalized foliage and flowers 
of Classic type, or to animals and crea- 
tures taken from the repertoire of 
natural history, the 
distinctly the ad- 


mythological 
mould-maker had 


vantage of the smith in the modelling 
he could give his figures and other de- 
tails of ornament, and in the boldness 
of the masses he could compose. The 
two balconies from old Philadelphia 
houses are proof enough, if all other 
evidence were lacking, that cast iron 
could be an effective and convincing 
vehicle of architectural decoration. 
Ornamental cast ironwork of the 
good early types for verandahs and 
balconies may often be had in consid- 
erable quantities from housewreckers, 
It can likewise be obtained sometimes 
directly from old houses that are about 
to be demolished. Better still, a number 
of the foundries that cast the old iron- 
work have kept the original moulds 
and are in a position to reproduce the 
old designs of Grapevines, Lilies and 
Chinese or Gothic tracery. They have 
also kept many of the moulds for gar- 
den and terrace furniture, such as 
chairs, benches and tables so that these, 
too, can be cast for present demands. 
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Googe Full 
~fpof Darwin 


iy Tulips 
Wy. for gQ0o 


re anticipation of again placing before 
our customers a collection of Darwin 
Tulips we have had a sufficient quantity 
grown so that we can offer 


50 Giant Darwin Tulip Bulbs 
Finest Mixed, for $2.00 


Selected from fifteen named varieties 








Few Spring flowering plants rival the Darwin Tulip, 
They are a wonderful addition to the flower garden, 


Plant any time before the ground becomes frozen, and they 
will bloom from the middle of May to Decoration Day. 


Mention this advertisement and send Check, Money Order, Cash or Stamps, or 
call at our store, and secure this exceptional collection, sent prepaid to any pointin 
the U. S. east of the Mississippi. For points West and Canada, add 25c. ($ 2. 25). 


| 





For those desiring Darwin Tulips in separate varieties, so the colors may be studied, 
we offer a Collection of 10 each of 10 varieties separately labeled for $5.00. 








Our Fall Bulb Catalogs containing a complete list of High Quality Bulbs 
for Autumn Planting sent on request. 


Simp ial | 


30-32 Barclay Street New York 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 








Ask for 
Catalog 


Visit 
Nursery 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


N enlarged and revised edition of this Rose catalog is now 

ready. The best of the old varieties are described adequately 
and frankly. Dozens of the latest novelties, and varieties new 
to this country, are offered for the first time. Many Roses are 
shown in natural color, and more of the little pen-and-ink 
sketches showing planting steps in detail have been added. 
Instructions for growing Roses have been simplified, and vari- 
eties are classified and arranged to make ordering easy. 


PTTTITITILIL Lee 


A copy of Roses by Bobbink & Atkins will be sent to those 
who intend to plant Roses this fall or in early spring. More 
people plant Roses in the autumn every year. If you do not 
wish to plant now we will reserve your Roses until spring. 


Hardy Herbaceous Plants. A com Our specialities include deciduous 
plete catalog of new and old-fashioned ind evergreens, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
flowers—Delphiniums, Peonies, Hemer- Koster Blue Spruce, Cotoneasters, Jap- 
ocallis, Trollius, Veronica, Doronicum, - . a at ed 
Anthericum, Rock plants, Heucheras, anese Maples, Lilacs, Chinese Magnolias. 
Marshmallows, and many other per- We can also furnish pot-grown Ivys, 
ennials. A table indicating flowering Silverlace Vine, Ampelopsis, and other 
period, color and height is a feature. plants. Ask for special list. 


In your request it is important to state definitely 
what you intend to plant, as we issue several catalogs 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, New Jersey 
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Southern Evergreens 
for HolidayGreetings 


BOX of fresh, fragrant evergreens from the 
Blue Ridge, redolent with the odor of Pine 
and Balsam and brilliant with Galax and Holly. 


Can you imagine anything more in keeping 
with the Christmas season, or that will convey in 
such unique fashion your Christmas message? 


These Christmas greens are carefully selected, 
and skillfully packed, which insures dulineey in 
perfect condition. The keeping qualities are un- 
surpassed under ordinary conditions, and even 
in warm rooms they will retain for days their 
freshness and brilliant natural colorings. 


Special Prepaid Box Prices 


CASE N. 500 Assorted Galax and introductory assortment 
of Balsam, Holly, Leucothoe and Ground Pine. Splen- 


Gid value, to get acQuainted..............cccccccccrccsccsssssesees $3.50 
CASE 0. 1,000 Assorted Galax, with extra-nice assortment 
CORTE. GEE CE GROPO SRR cere cere ceresosivcccveracevceessenesoes $6.00 


CASE P . 2,000 Assorted Galax, 50 Leucothoe Sprays, 25 


Fern Sprays, 6 Fir branches, 1 lb. Bouquet Green, and 
OS SS aa $10.00 


Order Now for 
CASE Q@. 4,000 Assorted Galax and extra quantities of all, < 
This beautiful collection will be enough for yourself Shipping in 
and to divide with all your neighbors. XX Special id. . | 
Value ia $15.00 mid-Beoomter = x | 


E.C.ROBBINS (s17ena."* Box 9, Ashford, North Carolina 
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: FOR SALE 
. . 
~ A Choice Piece of 
) 
Perpetual Summerland 
) 
( ORTUNATELY for you, its location is one that will exactly suit 
bd i you. As for size, it is neither too big nor too little, but one that 
just fits your requirements. 
Ad In an almost mystic way, this available bit of perpetual summerland 
x is always flower-filled. Sometimes it is filled with those lovely old- 
| time favorites of our Colonial days. Then again, it is queenly roses 
e and exquisite gardenias. Or, if you like, literally floods of sunshine- 
(| filled daffodils. And of course, violets and orchids. 
tr) As for the cost of this piece of perpetual summerland, that is a 
detail that can be arranged entirely to your satisfaction. 
2 At your suggestion, we will gladly call and talk it over, or if you 
=, prefer, will send you an informative piece of printed matter. 
"e FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 
- 
2) 
ee & O. 
° 
ee Builders of Greenhouses ond Conservatories 
* Eastern Factory Western Factory Canadian Factory 
\ Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Il. St. Catharines, Ont. 
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LUTTON vn GREENHOUSES) 








~~ Out-of-the-Ordinary 


4 > 
uM / 
ek Glass Structures x! 
7 ‘ . q . 
The glass enclosed swimming pool illustrated above is ATA 
. but one of our unusual assignments AT 
“ ‘ Some time ago we built a Tennis Court Enclosure (to E¥> 
permit all-year all-weather play) for Mr. Carl G. Fisher at r\E A 
Port Washington. We have recently been commissioned CW 
Co to build a double Court Enclosure for Mr. Fisher on his ea) 
id 
Wie Montauk estate ba ¢*, 
° f 
9 Greenhouses and conservatories to meet hundreds of YW 
different requirements have been designed by us. Our ats 
TMJ booklet, Greenhoypses of Quality, illustrates and describes vA 4 
P a number of them. It is a booklet worth sending for. \ A 
iy \ 
\ “e The V-Bar construction was originated and patented ad 
“deol od by this Company. A glazing bar that casts less , 
, shadow than the V-shaped Lutton glazing bar has 


yet to be developed 
u T T o 


GREEN‘ HOUSES 
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Picturesque Pines 
for Seaside Planting 


~WAYING in the stiffest Jack Pines may 

bend and whip about, but the branches defy the 
wind and spray. Even under a load of snow the boughs 
droop gracefully, yet hold the heavy load. 

Jack Pines are picturesque evergreens. Their hardi- 
and resistance make them most desirable at the 
seashore and for exposed inland places, In our nurseries 
ve have Jack Pines from 2 feet high up to 15 to 20 
feet. They can be moved in late fall, or in winter, with 
entire safety. Why not ask us to tell you more about 
them? 
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Rare Plants at Hicks 


Many unusual trees and plants are found in Hicks 
Nurseries. Among them are Hicks’ New Yew, es 
Meyers Juniper, Asiatic Sweetleaf, Cotoneasters in 
variety, Christmas Berry and new Barberries. The 
latest edition of “Home Landscapes” will give you 
tull descriptions. Wouldn't you like a copy? 


HICKS NURSERIES 
Box H, Westbury, L. Il., New York 
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Warrender 


The interior of this stone building employs squared 

timbers instead of the customary round logs. The 

view above is of a combination living and dining 
room. Godley & Sedgwick, architects 


ROOMS IN MODERN CABINS 
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The kitchen of this stone cabin contains an old-fashioned pot 
rack, (Center) A picturesque yet practical fireplace in the Alex- 
ander Williams camp 
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The charm of English gardens 


is proverbial 


Tue gardens of England enjoy a 
traditional beauty that has made 
them famous the world over. Of 
course, climate and soil play an 
important part, but the quality of 
the seed used is responsible for the 


unique position that English flowers 


enjoy in the floral world. 

For more than a century the 
finest gardens in the British Isles 
have been planted to Sutton’s 
Seeds. Their superior vigor is 
the result of the most careful 
plant-breeding and selection, year 
after year, of the pure, improved 
true-to-type strains. Better seeds 
are not to be had. They have 
been grown in America by some 
of the foremost flower lovers with 
uniform success. If you are look- 
ing for better flowers and stronger 


plants you will find Sutton’s Seeds 
will produce the results you desire. 


By all means, write for the 
Sutton Catalog 
The new Sutton Catalog will help 
you select the flowers you want 
for your next summer’s garden. 
It is a valuable horticultural guide 
as well as a catalog and will assist 
you materially in planning and 
conducting a superior garden. A 
nominal charge is made for it— 
thirty-five cents in stamps or In- 
ternational Money Order. Address 
SUTTON & SONS 


Dept. 5 Reading, England 


England’s Best 


207 





DREER’S 


Garden Roses™ 
for Fall Planting 


collection than the famous 


HIS collection is made up of 

twelve outstanding varieties noted 
for their freedom of bloom, length of 
blooming season and wide range of 
colors. It includes such famous varie- 
ties as Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, 
Radiance, Los Angeles, Imperial Po- 
tentate, etc., etc. Altogether you will 






T Is generally conceded by both professional and advanced amateur 
Rose enthusiasts that the very best results are likely to be obtained 
from dormant plants set out in the autumn. We have just issued a 


Special Rose Catalogue 


containing a marvelous offering of dormant plants for fall 
planting, of the World’s Choicest Varieties. It also contains 
complete cultural directions which, if followed, should enable 
anyone to grow Roses to perfection, 


A modern Garden of Roses could not be started with a finer 


Dreer Dozen Hybrid-Teas 


find it a selection of truly high-grade 
varieties that will be a credit to any 
garden. 

We will supply one each of the 
Dreer Dozen, in strong two-year-old 
dormant plants for $11.00 delivered to 
any Post Office in the U. S. Fall cata- 
logue also mailed free on request. 


HENRY A. DREER, 1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
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Plant Now 
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to plant Schling 
Quality Bulbs 
this Fall 


ce/ 





ta it before the ground 
freezes, so that next Summer | 
you can have the lovely regal 
beauty of its high-headed, fra- 
grance-giving blooms. 
Blooms born in abundantclusters, 
sometimes ten to a single stalk. 
They are an exquisite pearly 
white, with under side of petals 
tinged with a brownish pink,defy- 
ing description. 
No matter where you live, this 
choice lily will thrive and mul- 
tiply. Needs no petting. 
Send for 
Hardy and Alpine Plant 
Catalog 


You have wanted an illustration side by 
side of each plant’s name and description. 


Now here it is ready for you. Pages and 
pages of them. 





Order them now! Tip-Top bulbs at rock-bottom 
prices. For example— 


100 Darwin Tulips $3.50 


Choicest, first size bulbs, sure to bloom.Schling’s special mixture of 
ten of the finest named varieties—not the ordinary field grown mix- 
ture. A $6.00 value for $3.50 or, if you prefer, 50 bulbs for $2.00. 


Regal Lily 














SIX SPLENDID COLLECTIONS 


100 Single Early Tulips—10 named varieties. Bloom April and May 
100 Double Early Tulips—in 10 named varieties... 
100 Darwin Tulips—in 10 named varieties. Immense flowers, \ 
100 Cottage Tulips—in 10 named varieties. Grandmother's tulips more beautiful 

I e  ceceritentierirenciniatinaegiansmsiiningiatingmangntignepmerianee 
100 Breeder or Art Tulips—5 named varieties, Wonderful shades of bronze, 

orange, buff and apricot. May and June 
100 Parrot or Orchid Tulips—in 5 named varieties 












00 
eee 6.00 


Virginia Grown Daffodils and Narcissifor Naturalizing andLawn Planting 
100 for $8.50 1000 for $82.00 


Airy and medium Trumpets, short cupped and lovely Poet's varieties, doubles and singles. 
All top size, mother bulbs. 


ALSO THESE LOVELY HERALDS OF SPRING 
500 Bulbs—a $22.50 value—$16 
100 Crocus in 4 named varieties - $4.00 
100 Scilla Sibirica (Blue Squills)..........cccsesccseeeereseeseeeersees 5.50 
100 Giant Smowdrops............ccccccccceseees sone 
100 Blue Grape Hyacinths.................. 
100 Chionodoxa (Glory of the Snow) 


Very Special REGAL LILIES at big Savings 


LUCKY, last minute purchase enables us to offer for a short time only these 

first quality bulbs at a tremendous discount—Long, trumpet-shaped flowers, 
Pearly white petals, throats shaded with pale yellow, in clusters on 3 to 4 ft. 
stems. Regularly $85.00 a 100 bulbs. 


1 doz. for $6.00 
50 for $20.00 








LILY PRICES 
Per 10 | Per 100 
6inch bulbs $4.50 $40 
_ ved 5.50 50 


eS * « 7.00 65 
9 « * 8.00 75 
9 “ and up 10.00 100 


















25 for $11.00 100 for $39.00 











In this catalog you'll find a surprising array 
of hardy plants, flowering bulbs and the in- 
creasingly interesting Alpine or rock plants. 
Send for it. Don’t include postage. We 
feel that’s our part. 


Our new Bulb Book—lists of choicest bulbs 
for in or outdoor planting—free on request. 


Schlings Bulbs “== 


The Wayside 
Gardens Co. 


MAX SCHLING 
SEEDSMEN, INC. 











of Magnificent Bulbs 


A remarkable offering 
at ', their actual Value 


'T’HROUGH a very fortunate, last minute 
| rehase from TL f the largest § lily 
the untr whe destre to tur 

eaeon rp into immediate cast “ 


able t ffer firet quality bul of these 
are amd flower neue nably the 
val line f the lily kingdow it prices that 
put them within the reach of all 
These hu ell normally around $85.00 
! vired and higher KMather than hold the 
t thelr real value, we are going te give you 


the advantage of our geod fortune and turn 
cur possible profits inte geod will 

We are offering these heavy, mammoth 
bulbs, sure te produce 3 te 4 blooms the 
fret season—an extraordinary bargain at 
these prices 

i bulbs for . . 00 (regularly 12 00) 


00 4.00) 
4 , 20.00 = 45.08) 
woo 0m”*)60CU* 38.00 ( = 85.00) 
Hegal lille follow the Madonna lillies 
whiet hey somev what reese ‘ it their 
1 ing period From tw ix long 
' ' ke flower with hr f nar 
low hading ih pearly ar bor 
t y " four f t n Being 
tis f Norther Cons und Thibet, th 


ure perfectly hardy and the most fool 
proof of all lilles pr vide 4 they are planted 
in a sunny spot 

These lilies are a permanent investment 


Rach year the bulbs will grow larger and 
imrease in number giving you reourring 
pleasure from season to season 

VR Avoid disappointment! Don't 


r order as thig stock is limited 
ar od wi Ir coom be exhausted ORDER NOW! 


Schling’ Bulbs 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
618 Madison Ave., Near 59th St., New York City 











THE GARDENER’S SCRAP BOOK 


AUTUMN WATERING 


.* is a fact not always realized that fall-planted trees and 
shrubs of all kinds need plenty of water right up to the time 
the ground freezes. ‘This requirement applies especially to conif- 
erous and broad-leaved evergreens even though they may have 
been set out as long ago as early September. 

The physical effect of a regular moisture supply is simple 
enough in this connection. Even thou; gh the plant is making no 
growth above-ground, it is desirable that its roots continue active 
for as long as pe ssible in order that they may be well established 
and ready to do effective work by the time spring comes. Unless 
this occurs the plants will suffer in proportion to the lack of 
water which they have been obliged to undergo. 

So watch the soil condition these autumn days and, if the rain- 
fall is below par, supplement it by free use of garden hose or pail. 


HASTENING THE COMPOST HEAP 


OOD compost soil, with its abundance of moisture- 
retentive humus and chemical content, is invaluable for the 
growing of fine flowers and vegetables. It is one material of 
which it is almost impossible have an over-supply, and any- 
thing which can be done hasten its formation is worthy of 
consideration. . 
The raw materials which go to make up the average compost 
heap—dead leaves, grass clippings, odds-and-ends of sod, etc.— 
take from six months to a year or more to rot away sufficiently 
to make good humus. This time can be shortened materially by the 
use of a powder which is added to the compost heap and, assisted 


by packing and watering, brings about a rapid breaking down 


House & Garden 





ATLOWAY 
POTTERY 


Gives the essential touch to 
sun-room, hall and garden 


Jars, vases, benches, bird baths, 

fountains, sun dials, etc., in 

meee , beautifying, high- 
terra cotta. 


Catalog illustrating 300 numbers sent upon 
receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


GATLOWAY TERRA COrra ©. 


3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 
Established 1810 
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America’s 
Finest Collection 





Every size and variety of 
Japanese 
Rose Flowering and 
Weeping Cherries 
and 


Flowering Crabs 


FA 
Send for Catalog 


A. E. WOHLERT 


21 Montgomery Ave. 


Narberth, Montgomery Co., Penna. 


DREER’S Stately Tulips 


can be planted as long as the ground remains open, 
usually until early December. We suggest planting 
in quantities for massive effects, as shown in illustra- 
tion, as well as for cutting. For either purpose we can 
recommend nothing finer than the 


Famous Old Dutch or Breeder Tulips 


APRICOT. Buff, shaded apricot $1.50 PRINCE ALBERT. Mahogany 











loz $10 per 100 shaded violet, $1.00 doz., 
Bb RONZE at EEN. Large, bronzy yellow $7.50 per 100 q 
Tie. do $5.50 ner 100 PRINCE OF ORANGE. Orange 
DOM P EDRO Rich coffee-brown $1.50 scarlet $1 50 doz., $10 per 100 
doz., $10 per 100 ST. JAMES. Chestnut brown, golden 
FEU ARDENT. Brilliant red $1.50 doz., margins, $1.50 doz, $10 per 100 
$10 per 100 VELVET KING Deep royal purple 
LOUIS XIV Bluish ogy le wit h gold- $1.25 doz., $9 per 100 
brown margin, Sur . $1.50 doz., VULCAN. Salmon red, orange margin 
$10 per 100 $1.50 doz., $10 per 100 
PANORAMA, Deep orange red 85¢ doz., YELLOW PERFECTION, Bronze yellow 
$6.50 per 100 $1.00 doz., $7 per 100 
Special c Sombination Offers 
} each of the above 12 sorts, 36 BUIDS.......sssee $ 3.50 postpaid 
6 each of the above 12 sorts 2 bulbs a 
1 ich Of the above 12 rts, 144 bulbs scoee 13.00 
DREER'S Autumn Catalog Illustrates most of these ‘superb Breeder Tulips in natural 
colors. It als fers the finest in Darwin and Cottage Tulips (May flowering) besides 
bulbs for aimee bloom, as well as all seasonable garden requisites. Gladly mailed on 


request and please mention House & Garden. 


1306 Spring Garden St HENRY A. DREER Philadelphia, Pa. La 











W inter Beauty 


for the home grounds re- 
quires a good supply of Ever- 
greensand Boxwood. Frostand 
snow do not affect their deco- 
rative charm, and throughout 
the summer months their 
shades of green blend admir- 
ably with bright flowers. 

Plant your flowering shrubs 
and trees this Fall to insure 
good vigorous blossoms in 
the Spring and Summer. 


We specialize in large and small E1 ergreens 
and can supply hardy Box in edging and 
Specimen sizes. Come and see them, or let 
us know your needs 


HOYT NURSERIES 


New Canaan, Connecticut 
Always Buy Good Nursery Stock 




















Turn Dead Leaves into Rich Manure 
Don’t burn fallen leaves. Add ADCO, keep them 


moist, and they will turn into excellent manure. 





O not destroy garden refuse. 

It represents more than 

half the yield of the soil. By the 

simple ADCO process it can be 

converted into manure and 

turned back to nourish that 
same soil. 

Anybody can use ADCO, 
and every good gardener should 
use ADCO. Nothing takes the 
place of manure, and with 
ADCO you can make quantities 
of it, rich, odorless and clean 


Your seed house can supply you with ADCO, or it can be had ; 


oo 
direct from us. Simple directions accompany every package. Drop pene we 


us a card and we will gladly send full particulars free. 


ADCO, 1740 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








helpful 


When answering adver- 
tisements, it will be most 
helpful to mention that 
you saw them in House & 
Garden. Helpful to you 
because it assures prompt 
response from the adver- 
tiser. . . helpful to us be- 
sause it will enable the 
advertiser to know we are 
helping him serve you. 
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en (1 fl Wool 
ie | or 
Cotton 


Sent on Approval 


Hooked Rugs 


G* NUINE old-time  hand- 
hooked designs made by real 
a mountain folks. Quaint and col- 
$10.75 orful! Figures in delicate pastel 
to shades and backgrounds in tans, 
$45.00 screys, ivory, bisque or taupe. 


Borders in rich 
ordered otherwise. Made oval, 
round, or rectangular and in 
any size. These Mountind 
Hooked Rugs lend color and 
charm to any room for years 
to come, 


black unless 


‘aie See One Without Cost 


on receipt of card or letter with 
bank reference, we will send you 
a rug on approval and pictures 
of others. Or we send pictures 
only on request—no charge. 
Seeing a rug does not obligate 
you to buy. Address: 


about 
our 
all-wool 
rugs. 


Mountain Industries 
Dept. 12. Tryon, N. Carolina 


Mounting. 




















OF OLD WORLD PRECEDENT 


METTOWEE STONE 


affords unlimited expression of modern Ideals 
in Garden Artistry. The subtle blending of 
natural variegated colors appeals strongly to 
the imaginative 
Let us describe this beautiful stone more fully 


—send for our illustrated pamphlet ‘B’’. 
Also ask for the name of our nearest dealer. 


\41 VENDOR:SIATE:@-R- 


*-EASTON » PENNSYLVANIA: 




















‘HOUSE 
PLANS 
(FOURTH EDITION) 


HE greatest collection 
of modern American 
house designs ever pub- 
lished. Consists of Span- 
ish, Colonial and English 


houses, Bungalows and 
Twin houses, costing from 
$5,000 to $80,000. Each 
house design and plan 
occupies a single page 
se oY 

Free estimating service to 
each purchaser. Order now, 
as edition is limited. Pay post- 


man on delivery $1.00 plus 
small postage charge. 


ARCHITECT, R. A. 
: 717 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Your Clothes Dryer Need Not Be Unsightly 


Make your clothes yard free for other purposes except at drying time. 
Hill Champion Clothes Dryer folds up like an umbrella and is easily 
removed. 












Hill Champion is a quality prod- 
uct, is built to last a lifetime. —” 
Gives you 150 feet of line all 
reached easily from one 
position. 

Our folder “G” will give 
you interesting informa- 
tion. We shall be pleased 
to send it upon request. 


Hill Clothes Dryer Co. 


52 Central St., Worcester, Mass. 


Rze US mTOrS 


; 





HILL CHAMPION CLOTHES DRYER 


‘- 
“ 
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DUB OF Woven W ood Fence 


* 


cael ‘ie Av rae iba 


MP. 0600 Rio ess 0 at aol 
babep tyes MAHI DE 


‘eat’ j 
oe 





An all-round, heavy duty fence for enclosing an estate or garden. Made in 
France of live, split chestnut saplings, closely woven together. Comes in 5 


ft. sections, in two heights, 4’ 11” and 6’ 6”. masy to erect. Moderate in cost. 





Imported solely by ROBERT C. REEVES CO., 187 Water St., New York City. 
Write for Free Book of Illustrations 
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of Colonial 
Inspiration 


‘ | ‘HE graceful lines 

and curves, and 
beautiful satiny finish of 
old ptovincial pewter 
are reproduced  faith- 
fully and exquisitely in 
PLYMOUTH PEW WYER 
—at moderate cost. Inde 
vidual pieces from $2 up 
to complete sets at $150 
and more. 


No. 10—Platter 
128 in diameter, modelled 
after a Thomas Boardman 


— $9.00 


No. 14 
Colonial Candle Stick 


10%" high, charming in its 


—— $4.00 


No. 16 
Night Candle Stick 
A typical Early American 
model, 344” high; belongs 
in every Colonial 


No. 1—Water Pitcher 


William and Mary patrern, 
after an Early 18th Century 


—_— $9.50 
No. 18—Sugar Bowl 


Graceful lines, sturdy handles, 
and unusually pleasing 
ions feature this Righ 


— Sugar $4.00 


No. 19. Cream Pitcher 
A 4 high miniature repro- 
duction in pewter of a charm- 
ing Colonial pitcher, origi- 


nally creat b 
Koa . $4.50 
All Plymouth Pewter, 
pieces are sent C. O. D., 
transportation charges 
prepaid. Artistic port- 
folio illustrating the com- 
plete Plymouth Pewter 
line sent ‘on request. 
(Send 4c for postage.) 


PLYMOUTH PEWTER CO, 
605-A Bradbury Building 
230 Boylston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 



































,| Begin a Library 


Let us help you select 
the best books 


What can invite more enticingly to cosey win- 
ter evenings than an open fire, an easy chair 
and the choice of the best modern books ranged 
upon the wall shelves? It was the vision of 
hundreds of growing home libraries that in- 
spired the publication of SCRIBNER’S LI- 
BRARY OF MODERN AUTHORS. Every 
home should start a library, and Scribner’s has 
now made it easy to do. 


Send for SCRIBNER’S new plan 


You can begin your library, or add to your present 
one—at small initial expense and on convenient 
terms. Group purchases of two or more sets can be 
made at substantial savings. Get our new plan. 
Simply check the authors in which you are inter- 
ested, and mail it now to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Dept. 8-L 

507 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Please send me full information about your Library Build- 
ing Plan for obtaining the complete works of the authors 
1 have checked. 
0D Marrie 

0 Davis, R. H. 
0) Dickens 


OC) Kipling CJ Shakespeare 
C) Meredith 0 Smith, F. H. 
0 Mitchell, D. G. 0 Stevenson, R. L. 
0 Field, Eugene (©) Page, T. N. C) Thackeray 
0) Gaboriau C) Parker, G. C) Tolstot 
0 Galsworthy 0 Poe, E. A 0) Turgénieff 
0 
rn 





OD Ibsen Van Dyke D0 Wells, H. G. 

0 James, Henry Roosevelt 

Name 

Address —_ 





City State, 
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Chef Chefs the Chef 


’ / ‘i [ 
chefery is the simplicity 


WIZARDRY of his 


of his simplicity 
when he serves himself. 


esper ially 


Naturally Tiger Emmental- 
Gruveére Cheese is his regular 
indulgence. 


Not just because it is the 
leading Gruyére of Europe 
that is but a reason. 

On sale everywhere—as 
Swiss as the edelweiss. 


Look for the Tiger. Precious cheese 
recipes on request. Roethlisberger 
& Co. Inc. (Origin 1856) 178 
Franklin St., New York City. 


TIGER 


BRAND 


Emmental-Gruyere 











| Cheese 





34 by go 
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of the plant fibers in the pile. The final result is an artificial 
manure or humus which in every respect is as valuable as could 
have been produced without the powder, and which is sometimes 
ready for use three months after its preparation commenced. In 
use it has proved as good a fertilizer and soil improver as the 
animal manure which is yearly becoming more difficult to obtain. 


A FINE NEW GLADIOLUS 


T the Eighteenth Annual Convention and Exhibition of the 
American Gladiolus Society, held at Hartford, Conn. late 
in August, there was shown for the first time a new seedling 
named Mother Machree, originated by Floyd Stevens of Laconia, 
N. Y. Only three spikes of this large, smoke colored variety 
were available for the show, but they were enough to win a 
first for the best new seedling, and a special. Further than this, 
it is reported that Mother Machree was subsequently sold by 
Mr. Stevens for $3,000. 
The Society has recently decided upon four classifications as cov- 
ering the different types of Gladiolus: Exhibition or Decorative, 
Florists’; Garden; Primulinus and Primulinus grandiflorus. 


THE LILY ARMIES ADVANCE 


AVING for years attracted relatively little attention on the 

part of American gardeners, the Lily tribe is now springing 

into well-deserved popularity. As a result, growers and supply 

houses are reporting a heavy demand for bulbs of the less known 
species as well as the old stand-bys. 

This is all quite as it should be, for Lilies have many command- 

ing qualities. As our knowledge of them increases it becomes 





Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled “Eating for Health and (| 

Efficiency” has been published for free distribution by the Health 
Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, Mich. Contains set of health rules, 
many of which may be easily followed right at home or while travel- 
ing. You will find in this book a wealth of information about food * 
elements and their relation to physical welfare. 


This book is for those who wish to keep physically fit and maintain normal weight. 
Not intended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such cases require the care of a 
competent physician. Name and address on card will bring it without cost or 
obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
SUITE: F-378 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 





Make Your Estate the 
MOST ATTRACTIVE 


in your neighborhood for your 
children and your friends’ children. 
Give them a 


“JUNGLEGY M” 


Nearly 1000 units in service 


and watch them 
CLIMB! CLIMB! CLIMB! 


Enthusiastically recommended by 
teachers, parents, physicians and play- 
authorities throughout the United States 


K SEP them contentedly at home, where you know they are safe. End- 

less entertainment—Happy companionship—Ages three to twelve— 
Invent their own games—Free from quarrels or accidents, every month of 
the year. Price $50—F. O. B. Cambridge. Write for Booklet. 


THE PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT CO. 


5 Irving Terrace 
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| F YOU ENTERTAIN—or 

| just want Good Things to. Eat 

| you will find excellent sugges- 
tions in every copy of 


American Cookery 


A Household Magazine which tells you 
how to make and serve 
“Checkerboard Cake” 
“Vanderbilt Salad” 
“Planked Steak” 
“Upside Down Cake” 





**Checker board Cake” 

How to select and cook your favorite 
dish, how to serve it and what to serve 
with it; forty or fifty choice and timely 
recipes in each number, many of them 
illustrated. 

“AMERICAN COOKERY” also gives 
menus for every possible occasion. 
Dinners, Luncheons, Wedding Recep- 
tions, Card Parties, Sunday Night 
Suppers, etc., etc. 





If you have a family you need 
this Magazine, for using it will help 
you to set a better table for less money. 
SEND One Dollar (check, money 
order, bill or stamps) and we will send 
you eight numbers of AMERICAN 
COOKERY, starting with the November 
number which contains recipes and 
directions for “Checkerboard Cake” and 
“Upside Down Cake,”’ as well as menus, 
recipes, and directions for ““Thanks- 
giving Dinners,’’ and many other good 
things besides. Address: 


The Boston Cooking School Magazine Co. 
Pope Building Boston, Mass. 























71l take 1O.years off 


by Facial 
xercise 


SMOOTH, radiant skin—a clear, 
cleancut profile! Facial Exercise gives 
them to you. No matter what your age, 
you can restore and retain youthful 
appearance by scientific exercise that 
puts vigor into the tiny, flabby, droop- 
ing muscles underneath the skin. Better 
than surgery to lift face. Wrinkles, 
crow’'s-feet, hollows, loose sagging skin, 
sallow color vanish. Double chin dis- 
appears. 


Kathryn Murray’s 
5 Minutes a day 


FACIAL EXERCISES 


Will take ten years off your face, in 
a few weeks. Endorsed by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Mrs. Jack London. Pleasant, 
invigorating. Taught by mail at home. 
Results guaranteed or money refunded. 
Praised by thousands of women. No 
massage, straps, creams or treatments. 
Gives nature a chance. Write for book- 
let. It’s free. Get the facts. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, INC. 
Suite 1131 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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@t60 R20 MAQR 
OKAME- SAN 
THE GIDL OF 
GOOD LUCK 


HAND COLORED 
HAND WOVEN 


JAPANESE 
WALLCOUERINGS 


ASK your decorator 
for Grasscloth Wall 
Covering. It is a fabric 
of rare beauty and 
charm. 


Made by Japanese peas 
ants from natural 
grasses, and hand col- 
ored in countless tones 
and designs. 


Ve will be glad to send 
samples on request. 


GRASSCLOTH 


F.C. Davidge & Co., Limited 
28 Wellington St. W. 
Canada 


,» Toronto 2 











Gifts of Distinction 


Christmas gifts from Leavens 
are lasting reminders ot your 
good taste. They are doubly 
appreciated because they are 
finished—stained, painted or 
decorated to harmonize with 
the interior of the home to 
which your gift is going. Write 
for Leavens finished-to-your- 
order Catalog showing many 
delightful gift suggestions and 
describing this pleasant way to 
make your gifts distinctive. 
Wm. Leavens & Company, Inc., 
32 Canal St. (Div. B 11), 
Boston, Mass. 


LEAVENS 


‘SFurniture- 


Colonial Mirror 
No, 2478 





Corner Wall Book Shelt 
No. 2387 











Radio Cabinet 
No. 2404 














) Last Word in Bridge 
—CARROM TABLES 


Now—the Carrom table, 
takes its place as the final 
appointment at the perfect 
bridge party. 


Carrom tables in rich two- 
tone tints—Chinese red, 
jade green, mahogany, black 

add a graceful note to any 
room or veranda. 


Hardwood construction 
makes Carrom the strongest 
tolding table built, capable 
of sustaining a weight of 
many hundred pounds. 
Safety locks prevents ac- 
cidental collapse. 


See them at highe- 
grade furniture stores. 




















ANTIQUES 


cA Monthly Magazine 











Articles by 
Experts on 
FURNITURE 


of is a national publication with an 
international reputation for the scholarly 
authority of its editorial pages and for the honesty 
and reliability of its advertising pages. 





GLASS 
Of almost universal appeal, the magazine will in- TEXTILES 
terest and aid the collector and connoisseur, the PEWTER 
decorator, the householder, the architect, the de- FIREARMS 
signer, the antique dealer, the manufacturer of fine PRINTS 
household accessories. PAINTINGS 
50 cents a copy $4.00 the year POTTERY 
3 : CHINA 
Send $1 for special 3 months trial AND THE 
ANTIQUES 208 Essex Street Boston LIKE 











Informing you where to 
obtain those 


Lovely 


on port 
Weilens 


which so excite admira- 
tion and eagerness for 
possession and which 
you have so fruitlessly 
hunted for in the 
ready-to-wear shops. 


The Native Weavers 
produce them with all 
their genius for crea- 
tion, and fashion is 
made happy by their 
exclusiveness. 
Sold Only To Individuals. i 
No Dealers Supplied. 
Write for Samples. 


Vermont 
Natives Industries 


Bridgewater, Vermont 









































A SCHOOL IS LIKE A GARDEN 


It is desirable in direct proportion to 
the quality of those who plan it and 
guide the development of its students. 


F its heads are wise in the selection of skilled assistance, careful of 

the soil in which the seeds of mental, physical, and moral growth 
are planted, and unremitting in their attention to the foods on which 
those growths are nourished, then they will have gone far in offering 
to your boy or girl the opportunity for that healthy, well-balanced 
maturity whose importance you know so well 
There is no crowding in such a school, no stunting, no check upon 
normal expansion. Weeds there are none, nor dense shade where there 
should be sunlight and fresh air. No phase of cultivation is neglected 
that will make for ultimate perfection. It is like a splendid healthy 
border, delicate, yet strong, subtle, yet frankly outspoken. 
Many such schools are listed on the school pages of House & Garden. 
If you are not sure which one solves the school problem for your son 
or daughter, write to us. We shall be giad to advise you. 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Vaniry Farr Vocue House & GarpveEN 


1930 Graybar Building, Lexington at 43d, New York City 
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CL TILES 


The card set ¢ the smart set. Modern --- 
fascinating +++ practical. Tiles «++instead of 
cards. Beautifully. embossed tiles with regu- 
lation card markings. Indestructible « - - 

8 practically a lifetime. Included with 
set are Bridge Score Pads «+--+ book of rules 
«++ four Clark’s Metal Folding Tile Racks, 
unique and essential. Packed in very at- 
tractive cases—$5.00 and up. Be the first 
in your circle to play Auction Bridge and 
other popular card games this new, fasci- 
nating way. On sale at all good dealers, or 

write 


W.L.M.CLARK 714Gould Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Ideal ere or the Auction Bridge Prize «++ Radio 

Br Bridge Game + + + Christmas, 

barchdave, etc, a 


eee 





**No Change in the Rules 
'—Just a Change in the Tools” 
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Duncan Phyfe 
1) | es f T: | | . more and more evident that they merit wide general use, for 
rop Ca ADLC . é‘ reid : ; 
| they are not too difficult to manage. They can be made to yield 
{ Winthrop Reproduction | a succession of bloom for two months or more, merely by the 
selection of several different kinds each of which bears blossoms 
of distinct beauty. A good list would include Lilium candidum, 
clegans, hanson, regale, henry, batemanniae, pardalium, tigri- & Sy 
num and magni ficum. 
Wash-Dry-Iron 
. 
PLANTING ROSES THIS FALL All hal One Day! 
UMMER or Winter, good weather 
‘ - a a tl or bad, your clothes dry quickly in 
LANTING Roses in the fall instead of the spring is not at all Ming *s rs ™ dry quickly 
: S the Lamneck Laundry Dryer. It pro- 
a new idea, but it seems to make rather slow progress with the tects them from dust, soot, whipping 
For dining room, or occasional table, gardening public at large. ‘he advantages of it, of course, are winds and enables your laundress to 
} uthenth eproduction o | = 5 a ° ° ac > < > » each , , 
a So owes oe similar to those which are generally accepted as being applicable to wash on the same day each week. 
lend a graceful charm and beauty to most deciduous trees and shrubs—establishment of the roots dur- Th | AMNECK 
any room. Of solid mahogany, with : nag ; . ‘ e 
satinwood peer | yg ated ay inga period when plant activity isata standstill, and getting a real 
er fronta iniald with ebony am . ' : mu 2 = So 
made by real New England craftsmen. start at the very beginning of spring be fore, really, any new plant- LAUNDRY DRYER 
Shipped direet ing could be done. In other words, the fall-set plant is all ready ; ; 
freight allowed $98.00 : : eck. : LG, banishes for all time the back-breaking 
to get away to a flying start as soon as conditions are right for it, task of lugging heavy clothes baskets. 
in ordering you may remit in full. ot whereas stock planted in the spring has to use up valuable time It makes a continuous operation of wash 
ge Mt Fy ereaaee getting settled before it can set about normal, healthy growth. ing, aves = ironing—because the 
PES ee Sarre ae It is sometimes argued that Roses planted in the fall are dryer easily keeps pace with the washer. 
Sond ton, conta, {stamps or coin) fer cus : ' ‘ , ea Indirect heat, thermostatic temperature con- 
caste Amattenm and’ Maatieh veovedustions particularly subject to winter-killing, but this tendency can be trol, and natural circulation of fresh, warm 
(a Banjo Clocks), Many suggestions for , . . “1 Be a air prevent scorching or discoloration—as 
teful end harmonious home furnishing. overcome by proper protection with hilled-up earth during the sure perfect drying conditions always. We’ll 
_— cold weather. Some loss may occur, to be sure, but it is to be pd nd eer prt eae eg 
Wintrurnope Furnrrurne Co, doubted whether this is not less important than the set-backs at- ae ae nate Se He. 
124 Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass, tendant upon spring planting, especially (as is often the case) The ‘W. E. LAMNECK CO. 
when the spring-delivered bushes cannot be put in the ground DEPT. G. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
until they have actually started to make new top growth, ——— MADE OF 
_—" E2650 in 
art illKeece ezcneog lll? N72 
5 l t : hOusexecrine WY INGOT tRON 
es = — 
SS Prerrre) 
* + 7 4 
REASONS Delbrook Air Moisteners bring - 
| WHY! Health and Comfort 5 
. = 
: Lack of moisture in the home brings = 
Health Kconomy colds and lung troubles. A Delbrook = 
’ . Air Moistener is a receptacle to hold = 
Convenience : Sa . = 
water made to fit the sections of your = 
Stenl radiator. Just fill with water and hang = 
Stephenson : = 
Garbage it on the back. It removes dryness —-/? a 
Recei from the air. if oe = 
eceiver Dwe = 
er Delbrook Air Moisteners are used uni- 2 = 
covers level with versally in hospitals and in healthy Ee 
Sis <2 otless! | 
8 vermin and Four for $5 e z 
prowiers. No battered $5.95 West of the DELBROOK VENTILATING CO., Inc. a 
can ! pilie ° y~ -« ’ , , > = 
tents with disagree- Mississippi Dept. GN, 28 Tudor St. Cambridge, Mass. How very disagreeable to scrub, ee = 
able odors to mar the Postage Prepaid and dip water to keep the toilet bowl = 
oO 4 aia . . = 
attr eness of your clean. Don’t do it. Use Sani-Flush. = 
ome See how every mark, stain and incrus- = 
The Stepl tation vanishes! A clean toilet bowl! = 
Mw”. “‘phenson . . = 
Ash [ O q It’s a labor saver. Simply sprinkle = 
sas alliance: peal Sani-Flush into the bowl, follow direc- = 
structed with 8 separat tions on the can, then flush. Remark- | 
ire Fibs protecting the OW, before winter comes, de- A able, isn’t it? = 
oy I EE a cide upon that fence you’ve 4 Foul odors gone, stains gone, a glis- = 
economical of all ash been considering. Then make your : ety tening bowl. And the whole toilet = 
barrels fall plantings accordingly — and ; really clean, for Sani-Flush gets into = 
Tho Sond | ae when spring comes, your fence will * 4 os -seaggg re wages pou = cleans = 
Barrel Truck. sae have become a part of the landscape. we ZEON | nections. Keep Sani-Flush in the bath- = 
— _ eee The Afco Fence line will afford the : ann E P = : 
—" ~ gts vo m of — ; Se style and quality you seek. The in- B " Ss i FI h = J t = 
~~ ach — up Ras ee creased property value will be many uy Sant-Flush in new punch-top can 2a 
down steps without effort reser ; : at your grocery, drug or hardware = ° 
ie he f 
or muss, The greatest of times the fencing cost. store; or send 25c for full-sized can. = i 
all household conveniences, Our local representative will call—or x “<r oR bee 30c in Far West. 35c in Canada. s 
: ask for our Residential Fence booklet. Ripe ee &, 500) Cam | = 4 
Send for complete catalog with full { ee + = { 
deseriplion and prices. = 
ee = 
o- ani-Flush |: 
Seg UE Par OF . = 
. Ta STE aheNSON masa C O ence S lls ts Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring : 
ds: aa _ | ge —— — ee Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. = 
The STEPHENSON MFG. CO. AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY SS Canton, Ohio SEE = , 
31 Farrar St. Lynn, Mass. 221-3 West 57th St., New York NSS 5277" = 
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i" is “as tight as a bottle” | 
K s = g a botde OOK around youat the big game 
HANDKERCHIEF held against a Higgin Weatherstri window remains ® ° 

‘X motionless even on a oahae day. The air can’t seep in ~~ the sash. The —and see the Fatima packages pop out! No gathering of 
iR temperature is always uniform throughout the house in the coldest weather. h ] f + d hi 

. The arrow shows the Higgin Spring Bronze INSERT Strip gripping the rib track, the younger set, arge or small, ails to exten this ex- 
king making a metal-to-metal contact which drafts cannot pass. n A pt 
kets Higgin Weatherstrips are easily and quickly installed in old and new homes. You traordinary record. Unquestionably, Fatima has pleased 
vash soon get back their cost in the fuel they save. Write for name of nearest Higgin cs 
- the representative. _ more smokers for more years than any other cigarette. 
sher. THE HIGGIN MANUFACTURING CO. ae || 
} con- General Offices: 501 Washington St., Newport, Ky. 
warm Kansas City, Mo. Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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booklets on 
} ll Weatherstrips The most skillful blend in cigarette histor 
All Higgin also makes Higgin All-Metal Screens which and Screens. f ~ 4 
cost the least because they last the longest. 
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scour = = 
+ bowl = F 
Flush. = = 
ncrus- = = 
bowl! = 3 
srinkle 5 = 
direc- = = 
mark- = The Vogue of Color in Bath Rooms : 
a glis- = N inexpensive route to colorful charm—Ret- = 
toilet = Rac bath room sets. These setscomein the = Tals seanticte ant ncaa +, ae ag both —— 
ts into = OLORS: Ret-Rac joveliest shades imaginable and harmonize with = lar Wine be cee eee oe ne ee 
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